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MARGUERITE SYLVA, as Zortke, al ARTHUR ALBRO, as Jozsi, in “Gypsy Love.’ 
Photograph by White, New York. See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays” on page Hd, in this issue. 
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Photogravh by White. New York. 
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This and the other half of the same picture on the opposite page show a scene from the last act of ‘A Man of 
Reading from left to right, the players and their rdles are: HERMANN KORN, as a Court Attendant; 
BREESE, as Judge Kingsley; EDWARD H. ROBINS, as Burton Wills; RALPH DELMORE, as 
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Williams Price: HANS ROBERTS, pe Richard Kingsley; BEN JOHNSON, as Porter Kingsley; FAY WALLACE, as 


Sylvia Kingsley, and, MUR TARR, as Geraldine Kingsley. Photograph by Byron, New York. 
See “‘Little Stories of the New Plays’ on page 1194, in this issue. 
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See “‘Little Stories of the New Piays*~orrpage. 1194, in this issue. 
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GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, as Georgia Connor, and GEORGE LE GUERE, as Al Talbot, in 
Photograph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays’ on page 1194, in this issue. 
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FULLER MELLISH, as Father Harvey; EVA VINCENT, as Mrs. Talbot; GEORGE LE GUERE, 1 Talbot; GERTRUDE ELLIOTT, as 
Georgia Connor; MALCOLM COOK, as a collector, and GEORGE FARREN, as Jim Connor, in “‘Rebellion.”” Photograph by White, 
New York. See “*Little Stories of the New Plays” on page 1194, in this isswe> 
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MR, ah MRS, JERRY J. COHAN, as Henry Spooner aa Mrs, Prescott, in ‘“The Little Million 
Photograph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays” on page 1194; in thisisstie, 
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TOM LEWES, « as “= Costigan, in “The Little Millionaire.” Photograph by White, New York. 
“Little Stories of the New Plays—on-page | 194, in this issue. 
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WALLACE EDDINGER, as Thomas Brainerd, Jr., and OLIVE WYNDHAM, as Anne Lester. in “The O 
Photograph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays” on page 1194, in this bon 
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CLAUDE GILLINGWATER, « as Sek Brainerd, ee WALLACE EDDINGER, as Thomas Brainerd, Jr., in “The 
Only Son."’ Photograph by White, New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays” on page 1194, in this issue. 
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CAMILLA CRUME, as Mrs. Feeley; CHARLES W. GOODRICH, as Jim Tompkins; LOUISE RANDOLPH, as Mrs. Brainerd; OLIVE 
WYNDHAM. as Anne Lester; ALICE PUTNAM, as Wanda; ALICE ENDRES, as Mrs. Preston-Beach; ROY ATWELL, as Charles 
Lester; ETHEL TERRY, as Lillian Beach; VIVIAN MARTIN, as Gertrude Brainerd; LESLIE KENYON, as Lord Over- 
tourne, and IDA WATERMAN, as Mrs. John Lloyd Roach, in “*The-QOnly Son."” Photograph by White, 

New York. See “Little Stories of the New Plays’ on page 1194, irr this issue. 
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‘THE SPRING MAID. 
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T WAS the height of the season at 
Carlsbad. Every hotel was crowded; 
the walks and drives were gay with 

the toilets of visitors who came to 

take the “cure” and remained to revel 
in the delights of the resort ; in the even- 
ing the casinos were filled with those 





Adapted by HARRY B. and ROBERT B. SMITH 


Novelized, with the permission of the authors and of MESSRS. 
WERBA and LUESCHER, by FRANK X. FINNEGAN 
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who chose to while away their leisure 
hours by tempting fortune at the tables. 
On the next day the annual pageant of 
the town iri commemoration of the find- 
ing of the famous sprudel spring by a 
thirsty huntsman hundreds of years ago 
was to be given and, as usual, it had 
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drawn to the spa the most brilliant as- 
semblage of the season. Princes, barons, 
counts—all the sprigs of German royal- 
‘ty and nobility were represented—most 
of them in the dashing uniforms with 
which the Kaiser loves to decorate his 
officers—together with the inevitable 
proportion of English and American 
tourists whose gold helps so materially 
to make European watering places at- 
tractive. Fraternizing genially with a 
group of young officers who lounged on 
the veranda-of Frau Evakathl’s com- 
fortable hotel, Colonel Boone, of Ken- 
tucky, inquired lazily about the coming 
pageant. 

“Some sort of a legend about the find- 
ing of the spring, isn’t there?” he asked, 
addressing Baron Rudi, a handsome 
young soldier who seemed quite at home 
in the shadow of the dainty pavilions 
that sheltered the bubbling springs. 

“Legend?” the baron repeated. “Well, 
rather! There is a legend about every- 
thing over here that is old enough to 
stand it—I suppose your country is so 
new that if one tried to invent a legend 
about the origin of a spring or the find- 
ing of a cave, some old chap would bob 
up and prove he was on the spot when 
it happened.” 

There was a good-natured laugh at 
the expense of the big American, in 
which he joined heartily. 

“That’s about right,” he admitted. 
“We Americans don’t go much on leg- 
ends—and about the only one we did 
have, the one about George Washington 
and the cherry-tree, has been all shot 
full of holes in late years so we can’t 
make even the children believe it. But 
what is this one about the Carlsbad 
spring?” 

“Well, we are indebted to the friend 
of our childhood, Brother Grimm, for 
the story,” said Rudi, “and I don’t know 
whether he claimed to have been an eye- 
witness of the event or whether he got 

it from a friend who saw it happen. At 

any rate the story goes that hundreds 
- of years ago when this’ country here- 
abouts was a dense forest, it was a fa- 
vorite hunting place for the nobles of 
the district and one day a huntsman 
pursued a rabbit far into the depths of 
the wood.” 
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“Humph !” commented Colonel Boone, : 
“he must have been pretty hard up for a 
shot when he’d take all that trouble for 
a measly little rabbit!” 

“You perhaps have not tried our 
haasenpfeffer at your hotel?” suggested 
Lieutenant Franz, one of the amused 
listeners. “If so, you would not be so 
scornful about a little rabbit. It is a 
dish for the gods.” 

“Let me get on with the legend,” in- 
terrupted Baron Rudi. “It will soon be 
time for our morning drink and I will 
not have finished.” 

“Morning drink!” exclaimed the 
Kentuckian. “Great Scott! I haven’t 
had a morning drink in so long I’ve for- 
gotten there was such a thing! The doc- 
tor told me my morning drink—and a 
few others—would finish me if I didn’t 
give ‘em up and come over here for 
these waters. Excuse me, baron. I didn’t 
mean to delay the story. What about 
this bold rabbit hunter?” 

“He pursued the rabbit until he was 
almost upon it,” Rudi continued, “and 
as he raised his cross-bow or whatever 
he carried to kill it, a party of wood 
nymphs suddenly appeared and shel- 
tered the tired little creature. When the 
huntsman refused to spare its life, the 
wood nymphs called on the spirits of 
the wind and cloud to help them out 
and a terrific storm suddenly came up, 
at the end of which the hunter found 
himself lost and exhausted in the wilder- 
ness. Then, when his strength was near- 
ly gone, there appeared to him a ‘water 
sprite who struck a, certain rock with 
her wand—and a spring immediately 
gushed forth. When the huntsman was 
refreshed by.the water the sprite led 
him to a path in the forest by which he 
might find his way back to civilization 
and let the world know about the won- 
derful Carlsbad spring.” 

“Good for the water sprite!” com- 
mented Colonel Boone. “I never was: 
much on water before I came here but a - 
fellow can get used to anything. So 
that’s what they’re going to celebrate 
to-morrow, eh? Well, you’ve still got 
the water sprites here—there’s a dozen 
of ’em down around that sprudel pa- 
vilion handing out glasses of water, and 
any one of them would make a fellow 

















forget all about rabbits if he met her in 
the woods.” ' 

“They are a fascinating set of little 
witches—those spring girls,” admitted 
Rudi. “Most of them take part in the 
anniversary festival. And the most 
charming heart-breaker of all will ap- 
pear as The Rabbit.” 

“You mean Annamirl?” asked Cheva- 
lier Eugene, looking up quickly. 

“Annamirl, of course,” the baron re- 
torted. “Whom should I mean? Do you 
think I came to Carlsbad to see a lot 
of heavy-footed peasants going through 
country dances? And by the way,” he 
added, glancing at his watch, “it is high 
time we sought the fair Annamirl for 
our morning draught of sprudel. Who's 
for the fountain °” 

As the young officers sprang up nim- 
bly, the American rose also, but with 
considerable effort. 

“If you'll excuse me, gentlemen,” he 
said, “I think I'll go in and hunt up a 
couple of my countrymen who want to 
play pinochle eight hours a day. I like 
to put off this water drinking until the 
last possible moment—it might get to 
be a habit with me if I went at it too 
strong.” 

He disappeared through the swinging 
doors, and with Baron Rudi in the lead, 
the gay little party of officers crossed the 
square to the pavilion where pretty 
Annamirl, belle of the spring maids, 
was awaiting them with a saucy smile 
of welcome: 

“You are late, gentlemen,” she said 
gaily, “but I have waited patiently.” 

“Ah! If only you would wait for me,” 
sighed Rudi, “not for all of us!. You are 
still the girl without a heart, Anna.” 

“Listen to him,” she exciaimed laugh- 
ing. “What conceit! Don’t worry, Herr 
Lieutenant. I have a heart, even though 
I haven’t given it to you.” 

“But you persist in treating us all 
alike” he protested. 

“How can I help it?” Annamirl re- 
torted. “You are all equally handsome, 
equally fascinating—and equally dan- 
gerous.” 

“Bravo!” cried Chevalier Eugene. 
“You do us too much honor, Anna.” 
The others joined gaily in the applause. 
“Well, it’s something to be danger- 
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ous,” pursued Rudi rather ruefully. “To 
you know what we do in the army when 
strategy fails?” 

“Retreat in good order?” Annamirl 
suggested. 

“We sound the charge and storm the 
battery!” declared the baron. “Forward! 
Charge!” And he rushed upon the 
laughing girl with outstretched arms, 
but she cleverly eluded him, slipped be- 
hind the counter of the pavilion and — 
seizing a dipper full of water from the 
fountain, poised it dangerously. 

“Look out!” she warned. “It’s hot!” 
Rudi paused and gave up with a sigh. 

“We surrender at discretion,” he 
said. “But the fortress wont hold out 
forever. The conqueror whose path is 
marked by victories over many hearts 
such as yours is coming to-day.” 

The girl tossed her pretty head co- 
quettishly. 

“Indeed?” she retorted. “And who is 
this conquering hero, Baron Rud*?” 

“Prince Aladar, the greatest heart- 
breaker in Buda-Pesth,” the officer re- 
plied. “And I warn you, Annamirl, to 
be on your guard. His career with the 
girls of his own country has been one 
unbroken series of victories, and when 
he meets you—” 

“When he meets me,” Annamirl 
calmly replied, “there will be a new turn 
to his careez. i will be the Russia of 
this Napoleon !” 

“Good! Good!” cried Rudi mocking- 
ly; and dropping on one knee, he ex- 
tended his arms to the coquette, say:ng, 
“Escape from this wolf, Anna, by 
adopting me as your lamb!” . 

Immediately the others foliowed his 
example and a ring of laughing figures 
knelt around Annamirl. 

“No, no, not Rudi,” they exclaimed 
in chorus. “Take me, Anna! Take me!” 

“What a flock of sheep I should 
have!” laughed the girl as her admirers 
arose. “I suppose this prince will be 
just like the rest of you. The first time 
I serve him a glass of spring water he'll 
say, ‘Does a kiss go with it?’ It’s the 
same with all of you—and I only serve 
you water. What chance would I have 
if I were serving champagne? Pshaw! 
I shall enjoy meeting your Prince Al- 
adar—he will be good fun!” 
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She tripped laughingly away, for at 
the moment she spied Fraw Evakathl, 


her aunt and guardian, bearing down 
upon the g and she knew that the 
seldiers and their light-hearted love- 
making were the bane of the poor old 
woman's hfe. 

“Heigh ho!” sighed Baron Rudi as 
Anunamirl disappeared. “I’ve tried every- 
thing to win that girl, but it’s no use. 
Of course, I don’t blame her for not 
loving #te—there’s no accounting for the 
foolish notions girls have. But she re- 
fuses to love any of us!” 

“Did it ever strike any of you that 
you might offer to marry her?” asked 
a grating voice behind him and he 
turned with a start to find himself look- 
ing into the grim visage of Frau Eva- 
kathl. The others drew away a few steps 
in amusement over the plight of the 
baron, who tried to stammer out an 
answer. 

“Yes, there you are,” she went on 
harshly. “When it comes to serious in- 
tentions you all turn to ladies in your 
ewn class. You had better leave Anna 
alone and pay court to Princess Bo- 
zena.” 

“Princess Bozena?” Rudi repeated in 
amazement. 

“Ves, Princess Bozena and her father, 
Prince Nepomuk, are coming to the 
festival,” she continued. “And they are 
going to stop at my hotel. They will be 
here to-day and you can all try your 
wiles on one of your own station in 
life.” 

“But Princess Bozena is my cousin!” 
exclaimed Baron Rudi. 

“Well, she’s no cousin to the rest of 
them,” retorted Frau Evakathl sourly 
as she wended her way toward her hotel, 
“and maybe that light-headed giti of 
mine can spare a little time from the 
army while the princess is here.” 

Meanwhile Rudi’s companions were 
eagerly discussing the news of Princess 
Bozena’s coming and Lieutenant Franz 
turned to the baron when the old woman 
was out of hearing. 

“Perhaps your cousin, the princess, is 
the attraction that brings Prince Aladar 
to Carlsbad just now,” he suggested. 
Rudi shook his head. 

“Not a bit of it,” he said decisively. 


“Aristocratic women have no attrac- 
tions for Aladar. On the contrary, he 
shuns them and is known im his own 
circles as a bit of a woman-hater, while 
he seeks his distractions among the 
light-hearted, pleasure-loving girls who 
do not dream of aspirmg to a prince. No, 
I know what is bringing Aladar here— 
it’s all my fault. Like a fool I wrote to 
him that we fellows were all rather wild 
over a pretty spring girl, Annamirl. So 
he’s coming here to try his fortunes with 
her and hopes to invite us to drink to 
the health of his latest conquest.” 

“He sha’n’t do it!’ exclaimed Cheva- 
lier Eugene with spirit. ~ 

“Not if we can help it!” added Lieu- 
tenant Fritz. 

Rudi turned to them radiantly and 
held out his hands. 

“T have it!’ he exclaimed. “We'll or- 
ganize ‘The Spring Maid Protective 
Institution, Limited,’ a close corporation 
in which we will control the stock. Is 
it agreed?” 

“Agreed!” chorused the others with 
laughter and enthusiasm as they clasped 
hands. 

“But remember,” added the baron 
warningly, “there is to be no preferred 
stock—and no dividends !’” 


H 


Mr. Euserins Roland, the eminent 
English Shakespearean actor, tempo- 
rarily disengaged, had been retained by 
the pageant committee to stage the 
spectacle commemorative of the finding 
of the Carlsbad spring, and Mr. Roland 
had taken advantage of the official spot- 
light thus thrown upon him to arrange 
for a presentation of his “Othello” at 
Bitterbrunnen, Carlsbad suburb, on the 
evening preceding the festival of the 
springs. As a matinée hero Mr.. Roland 
was a whirlwind of success—off the 
stage—and the hearts he captured with 
his stately stride, his flowing locks and 
classic features, included not only those 
of the impressionable girls of Carlsbad 
but the somewhat mature and experi- 
enced one of Mrs. Ursula Biedermeier. 
With her gouty husband Mrs. Bieder- 
meier was taking the “eure” at the 


















springs when Roland dawned upon her 


horizon; thereafter the afflicted mer-- 


chant who was paying the hotel bills 
was un-gently set down in the back- 
ground while the fair Ursula basked in 
the sunshine of art. 

Indeed, so ardent became the tra- 
gedian’s wooing that he attempted a 
Romeo and Juliet scene on the balcony 
outside the Biedermeier window the sec- 
ond evening after he had met her and 
when the argus glance of Herr Bieder- 
meier, roaming through the apartment 
in which he was immured, descried a 
strange male face bobbing outside the 
curtains, the fickle Ursula was obliged 
to shriek for help and declare the in- 
truder was a robber. And that the affair 
might have some color of truth when 
the police began their inquiries, she was 
even compelled to steal her own jewels 
and confide them to the care of her 
Thespian admirer until the affair should 
blow over. Not knowing the finer points 
of this matter, which could have been 
learned only from an inside point of 
view, Herr Spaetling, commissioner of 
police of Carlsbad, was somewhat 
troubled when he was called into con- 
sultation by Ursula in her eager. efforts 
to give the robbery theory the widest 
publicity, that it might combat any other 
theory which Herr Biedermeier might 
be forming in the back of his head. 

“The first thing to be observed is ab- 
solute secrecy,” declared the detective 
when Mrs, Biedermeier had briefly out- 
lined the alleged robbery. “Otherwise, 
all is lost.” 

“Not at all,” Ursula retorted, for 
secrecy had no place in her plan of cam- 
paign. “Al! is lost as it is and I don’t 
see how anything is to be gained by 
caution. Are you afraid the thief will 
find out that he stole my jewelry?” 

“My dear Frau Biedermeier, you 
don’t understand police matters,” the 
commissioner explained. “There is a 
certain system to be followed.” 

“Please understand that I—the wife 
of one of the richest merchants in Vien- 
na—have been robbed of my jewels in 
a first-class hotel!” she retorted. “And 
it is outrageous! Proclaim my loss from 
the housetops! Let everyone know what 
has happened !”” 
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- Commissioner Spaetling perspired 
profusely and glanced around the little 
square near the sprudel spring for pos- 
sible eavesdroopers. 

“My dear woman, not so loud!” he 
pleaded. “Just let me get all the facts 
and I will capture the robber—have no 
fear. Now, this handsome and affection- 
ate gentleman I have seen you with— 
he is your husband, of course?” 

He poised his pencil over his official 
note-book, ready to take down the de- 
tails of the case. Ursula treated him to 
a glance of contempt for his lack of 
discernment. 

“Husband!” she repeated. “Certainly 
not! He is my friend, Mr. Roland.” 

“Ah! I thought he acted more like a 
friend than a husband,” observed Spaet- 
ling sagely. “And Mr. Roland is—er—” 

“He is the eminent English actor now 
touring Germany,” said Ursula loftily. 
“He is the greatest Othello of the day. 
He has charge of the theatrical features 
of the annual pageant and he is a very 
distinguished man.” 

“Just so,” said Spaetling, making co- 


pious notes of Mr. Roland’s personality. , 


At that moment the eminent English 
actor strolled into view. He was evi- 
dently communing with the great 
thoughts of the master dramatist, for 
he wholly overlooked the couple seated 
near the spring. With hands clasped be- 
hind him and his head sunk on his chest, 
he strode across the square, a perfect 
figure of the thoughtful genius, until 
Ursula called him. 

“Roland! Roland!” she said softly. 
Then he paused and slowly raised his 
head. 

“Who rouses this night’s air with my 
name?” he inquired. To his annoyance 
there was no audience to appreciate this 
dramatic touch save Ursula and the po- 
lice commissioner and when he saw his 
lady-love the tragedian’s mood seemed 
to change, for he joined her briskly and 
with a radiant smile. 

“What mystery is here?” he asked. 
“What troubles mask your brow?” 

“I was just telling the officer about 
the robbery,” said Ursula, “and trying 
to make him understand there is no 
need for secrecy.” 

“Officer?” repeated Roland nervously 
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and with a keen glance at Spaetling. 
“Ah, yes. The minions of the law must 
have their hour.” 

He seated himself at the table and the 
police commissioner, with a curt bow, 
resumed his inquiry. 

“Tet me see if I have grasped all the 
facts,” he said pompously. “On the 
night in question your husband was in 
the card-room of the hotel until a late 
hour. About one o’clock in the morning 
—what happened ?” 

“T was alone in our apartment wait- 
ing for my husband,” Ursula said with 
the glibness that comes ftom many re- 
hearsals. “I heard my husband enter 
from the hall and just then I heard a 
noise near the front window and I saw 
a man—the robber—jump from the bal- 
cony. In the quick look I got at him, it 
seemed to me that his face was black- 
ened. The next morning I missed my 
jewels—all my beautiful pearls.” 

Spaetling rose excitedly and jabbed 
his notebook into his pocket. 

“You say his face was blackened?” 
he asked. Ursula looked frightened for 
a moment. She feared she had made a 
misstep. 

“Well, it was my husband who sug- 
gested that,” she admitted hesitatingly. 

“Ah ha!” cried the detective, bring- 
ing his hand down on Roland’s shoul- 
der with a triumphant thump. “T’ve got 
him!” 

“Don’t do that!” shouted the trage- 
dian, nervously, sliding out of Spaet- 
ling’s grasp. “I don’t like it, so dén’t do 
it ! What'd’ye mean by buffeting me that 
way?” 

“Excuse me,” the police commission- 
er said. “I was so excited by the idea 
that came to me. This robber was Black 
Wenzel. I’m sure of it. I’ve been after 
him for years. He is the very Bismarck 
of burglars—he blackens his face to 
avoid recognition—even if you saw him 
robbing your trunk you couldn’t swear 
to him afterward when his face is clean. 
A clever fellow—but I'll get him!” 

He strode away a few steps in his ex- 
citement. 

“This is luck,” whispered Roland to 
Frau Biedermeier. “A black-faced bur- 
gilar! ’Tis well J played Othello that 


night!” 
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“You are safe, my Romeo,” she mur- 
mured. “This ought to satisfy the most 
jealous of husbands.” 

“Now that I have a clue, I must to 
work,” Spaetling declared. “You will 
hear from me soon—I have never 
failed !” 

“You will tell my husband about this 
Black Wenzel?” Ursula asked anxious- 
ly. “He is so impatient to get all the de- 
tails—and the jewels.” 

“T go to him at once,” he said. “And 
then—on, the trail!” 

As he hurried away, Ursula turned 
eagerly to her complacent admirer. 

“You still have the jewels?” she 
asked. For answer he drew a jewel bag 
from his inner pocket and dangled it be- 
fore her eyes. 

“They are here, my fair charmer,” he 
said languidly. ‘“Would’st have them?” 

“No, no,” she exclaimed. “You must 
keep them for a while longer. And now 
I'll have to hurry back—my husband 
will miss me and be furious. He’s so 
jealous! Good-by—for a little while.” 

“Good-by, fair one,” he said, rising 
and bowing over her hand. “Parting is 
such sweet sorrow that I could say good- 
night until the morrow.” 

He watched her with a speculative 
smile until she was out of sight and then 
looked longingly at the jewel bag in his 
hand. 

“And now,” he murmured, “comes 
the great question: “To pawn or not to 
pawn.’ ” 


III 


Prince Nepomuk, last of his line as 
head of one of the oldest and most im- 
poverished families in Germany, sat in 
his apartments in the Hotel Evakathl 
and tried to direct the attention of his 
charming daughter, Princess Bozena, to 
serious thoughts of a wealthy marriage. 
This important topic, uppermost in the 
mind of the bankrupt old fop from the 
time Bozena had reached a marriageable 
age, was given most unpleasant promi- 
nence by the irreverent conduct of the 
prince’s Carlsbad creditors, who hauled 
out their time-worn and dust-covered 
bills as soon.as they heard he was in 
town and descended upon him like a 
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pack of harpies. Only Fraw Evakathl 
seemed to retain a proper respect for his 
exalted rank—he and the Princess Bo- 
zena were occupying the best rooms in 
her establishment as her honored guests 
and she hastened to assure him that the 
favor of his patronage was sufficient 
recompense for such poor hospitality as 
she was able to offer such eminent per- 
sonages as Prince Nepomuk and his 
daughter. ; 

Not so the tradesmen who had made 
the prince’s boots and furnished the 
prince’s hats and waistcoats on the occa~ 
sion of his previous visits to Carlsbad. 
They had had the temerity to accost him 
in the very streets as he walked abroad, 
to follow him to the door of his hotel, 
to lie in wait for him outside that shelter, 
ready with the vulgar cry of‘‘Money!” 
if he so much as showed his rubicund 
nose in the doorway. Hence the earnest- 
ness with which his impecunious excel- 
lency put forward his arguments to 
Princess Bozena—who laughed the idea 
to scorn, as she had always done. 

“You, dear, funny old father,” she 
said as usual. “When the right man 
comes along, rich or poor, I shal! see 
about marriage. In the meantime, I in- 
tend to enjoy life to the uttermost and 
I refuse to worry about so trivial a mat- 
ter as a husband.” 

“But my dear child,” interposed her 
father, “you wouldn’t think ef marrying 
below your rank? You wouldn’t marry 
some nincompoop of an officer, with a 
dainty mustache, a talent for waltzing 
and not a mark to bless himself with! 
Why—why—just think of the debts I 
owe! The idea is preposterous!” 

“But J don’t owe your silly old 
debts!” protested Bozena with a merry 
little laugh. “If the good tradesmen are 
honored by the custom of the great 
Prince Nepomuk and write him down in 
their books, let them look to the prince 
for their money.” She swept him an 
ironic courtesy. 

“But that’s just the trouble!” he ex- 
claimed, running his fingers through his 
sparse, gray locks. “They do look to me! 
Why, one of the beggars had the im- 
pertinence to seize my light overcoat 
from my arm this morning as I was 
strolling in the square—he thrust his 
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confounded bill at me and when I threat- 
ened to call the police if he did not run 
along, he actually snatched the coat he 
had made for me last season when I 
was here and ran off with it!” 

“Such outrageous impudence!” ex- 
claimed the princess. “You have had 
him thrown into prison, of course!” 

Her father rubbed his chin and looked 
at her sidewise. 

“Well, no, my dear,” he admitted, “I 
didn’t make any trouble because I want 
to avoid any notoriety of that kind—it 
might have its effect on your chances for 
making a good match, Now, that is one 
of the reasons I was so anxious to come 
to this Carlsbad pageant this year. You 
are just about the . zht age now to mar- 
ry—last season you might have been 
considered a trifle too young. Everybody 
who is anybody in the whole German 
empire will be here during the next few 
days—princes, counts, millionaires—and 
who knows what may not happen? That 
is,” he added, “if you intend being a 
sensible child and looking out for your 
family’s interests.” 

“Which means—papa’s debts,” 
laughed Bozena. “You poor old father 
—it’s a shame you should be harassed 
this way everywhere we go.” 

“Tt’s an outrage!” thundered Prince 
Nepomuk, “and I’ll never set foot in 
the miserable town again!” 

“Careful, papa,” warned the princess, 
“if you make a vow never to visit a 
town where you have creditors, we will 
have to arrange for an outing at the 
North Pole.” 

They were interrupted by a timid 
knock at the door of the suite and Frau 
Evakathl softly opened it and extended 
a card. 

“Your pardon, excellency,” she said. 
“A young gentleman is waiting to call.” 

“Tell him I'll send him a check!” 
shouted the prince. “Send him away! — 
T’ll not be pestered this way, I tell you!” - 

“Nonsense,” said the Princess Bozena, 
glancing at the card. “It’s only Cousin 
Rudi. Have him up, at once.” 

Baron Rudi rushed in impetuously on 
the heels of the departing landlady and 
embraced the prince affectionately. 

“My dear uncle, welcome to Carlsbad 
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féte would not be complete without you 
—and you, Cousin Bozena,” he added, 
turning to the princess, who stood be- 
hind him pouting over his neglect. “All 
the best fellows of my corps have come 
down and I'll warrant they will all be 
head over heels in love with you before 
the festival is ended. Are you still heart 
whole and fancy free?” he asked, taking 
her hands and saluting her with a cous- 
inly kiss on either cheek. 

“Please don’t speak of it,” laughed 
Bozena. “I hear nothing else from papa. 
He is a monomaniac on the subject of 
finding me a rich husband.” 

Rudi glanced at the doleful counte- 
nance of Prince Nepomuk with a cheer- 
ful grin and took a seat beside his cousin. 

“Ah, well,” he said, “most fathers like 
to see their daughters well married and 
settled.” 

“The trouble is,” growled the old 
gentleman, “nothing can be settled until 
she is well married.” 

“Unfortunately for papa’s hopes,” 
went on the princess, “all the attractive 
men I meet are poor and the wealthy 
ones that are thrust upon me are— 
ugh !” She held up both hands and shook 
her head with a most expressive ges- 
ture of disgust. 

“That does make it bad,” Rudi ad- 
mitted with a sly smile at his cousin 
which escaped the glowering old prince. 
“One doesn’t want to marry a mere bag 
of money.” 

“Oh, Bozena is too particular!’ com- 
plained her father. “She’s waiting for 
one of those dashing knights that she 
reads about in the romantic novels. I 
tell her they’re not riding around Ger- 
many on fiery chargers these days. The 
wise girl takes the very best she can 
get—and manages to do without what 
she cannot get. Am I not right, Rudi?” 

“You surely are, uncle,” admitted the 
baron cheerfully. “Only the whole ques- 
- tion hinges upon what is the best she 
can get.” 

“Only to-day,” interposed the prin- 
cess, who had been listening listlessly, 
“on the way here, we met a very nice 
young man. You know what a dreadful 
old motor we have, Rudi. It might be 
one of the ancestral relics of the family 
and I suppose it will be, one of these 
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days. Well, we were forging along to- 
ward Carlsbad at about two miles 
an hour when suddenly—bump! We 
stopped. Our chauffeur tried to putter 
with the thing but it seemed beyond his 
decidedly limited ability. There we were, 
on a country road—helpless, immov- 
able.” 

“And then the hero to the rescue, 
eh?” suggested Rudi with a smile. 

“Yes, he came whirling along in a 
big motor and when he saw our plight 
he asked if he might help and he actual- 
ly got down and went at that old ma- 
chine himself! He was big and strong 
and handsome and looked as though he 
might be awfully nice.” 

“Tl warrant he was an impertinent 
Lothario!” Rudi interrupted: 

“Impertinent? Not at all,” declared 
the princess warmly. “He was the most 
bashful fellow I ever saw. I was veiled 
but I need not have been—he never 
even looked at me! He fixed the car with 
the skill of an expert, turned it over to 
our chauffeur and with a bow to father, 
returned to his own car. Never once did 
he speak to me or even look at me—he 
was so bashful he actually blushed when 
we thanked him!” 

Baron Rudi, who had listened to the 
enthusiastic narration with a smile of 
amusement, threw back his head and 
laughed, while Prince Nepomuk evi- 
denced his disapproval of Bozena’s 
warmth by a grunt from his corner 
near the window. 

“So your heroic motorist is the sort 
of man you could love,” suggested the 
baron, “because he is so handy at tink- 
ering with an automobile.” 

“T don’t say that,” Bozena countered, 
“but it is a relief to meet a gentleman 
who can do something—a real man, who 
is equal to an emergency and does not 
depend entirely upon his servants. You 
men are very helpless.” 

Rudi looked at her curiously. 

“T really believe you have met some 
one who has touched that little heart of 
yours,” he said quizzically. 

“Nonsense, cousin,” retorted the prin- 
cess with a faint blush. “But one thing 
is certain—I shall never marry until the 
right man comes along. Now, that’s 
enough about me—tell me about the 
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preparations for the féte. You know, I 
am to take part in the spectacle—they 
have honored me with the réle of the 
Water Sprite.” 

“Good! Now the pageant is certain 
to be a success—in spite of the long- 
haired English actor they have put in 
charge of it,” declared the baron. “Oh, 
everybody is here, or will be by to-mor- 
row. All my regimental chums are in 
town and I’m expecting another friend 
from Hungary at any hour—Prince 
Aladar.” 

“Prince Aladar!” repeated Prince 
Nepomuk, getting up in his excitement. 
“Why, I’ve heard he’s the richest noble 
in Hungary! Do you hear, Bozena? 
Prince Aladar !” 

He treated himself to a pinch of snuff 
with great vigor and crossed the room 
with a smile of delight that he might 
better observe the effect of this news 
upon his daughter. 

“Yes, I hear,” she said. “But I’m not 
a bit interested. No doubt Prince Aladar 
is an antique curio—a mummy who 
would be a prize for a museum.” 

“Mummy ?” exclaimed Rudi. “Why, 
he’s a dashing young officer. But as for 
marriage—he hates the very word.” 

“Oh, in that case,” said Bozena, “I'd 
rather like to meet him.” 

The excitement and interest of the 
old noble increased every moment as 
his mind took in the delirious possibili- 
ties of a meeting between his charming 
daughter and the richest prince in Hun- 
gary. He fairly fawned upon his startled 
nephew. 

“Yes, yes, Rudi,” he said, “I—we’d 
like to meet him. We will permit you to 
introduce him to us. And at your earli- 
est opportunity, my boy.” 

“Sorry, uncle, but it can’t be done,” 
the baron said firmly. 

“Can’t be done?” thundered Prince 
Nepomuk. “Why—why—what are you 
talking about? Do you mean to say that 
he—this—this Prince Aladar would 
dare to hold aloof from the oldest name 
in Germany ?” 

“Oh, it isn’t that,” Rudi hastily ex- 
plained, “but I know Aladar thoroughly 
and I know that he has a deeply-rooted 
aversion to meeting women of his own 
rank and station in life. With the shop 
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girls, with the spring girls here—with 
any pretty woman of the middle class— 
he is a veritable hero. But if I should 
ask him to meet a Princess, he’d make 
a dash for the next train out of town. 
In the presence of an aristocratic wom- 
- he’s as bashful as a country bump- 
in.” 

Bozena’s pretty brows were drawn 
down into a pucker of surprise and an- 
noyance as she listened, and she turned 
sharply on her cousin. 

“How very extraordinary!” she said, 
“T am rather curious to see this gentle- 
man of such plebeian taste.” 

“He surely would be anxious to meet 
you, my dear,” her father suggested 
eagerly. 

“Tf you merely wish to see him,” Rudi 
interposed, “that can be easily arranged. 
I and the other fellows will be on the 
lookout for his arrival near the sprudel . 
spring out there in the square. When he 
comes I will tell Frau Evakathl and she 
can tell you. Then you can look from 
your window here and see him. Will 
that do?” 

“Perfectly,” said the princess. “I 
think one glimpse of such an unusual 
person will be quite sufficient. A noble- 
man who scorns the women of his own 
class should feel quite at home down 
there among: the spring maids,” she 
added contemptuously. 

“Oh, I say, now,” Rudi protested, 
“you mustn’t think so badly of the 
spring girls—most of them are very 
charming and I don’t mind admitting 
that I’ve been rather hard hit by one 
of them myself.” 

“You, Rudi?” 
“What an idea!” 

“Wait until you’ve seen her,” he said. 
“She’s the prettiest and most popular 
of the whole lot—little Annamirl, the 
niece of your hostess here, Frau Eva- 
kathl. Everyone’s heart is at her feet 
and she’s the most bewitching bit of 
femininity in Carlsbad!” 

“My! What enthusiasm!” laughed 
Bozena. “Be careful, Rudi, that your 
friend Prince Aladar does not carry 
your little divinity by storm when he 
arrives.” 

“We'll look out for that,” he retorted. 
“We fellows have formed the ‘Spring 
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Maids’ Protective Association, Limited,’ 
for the express purpose of guarding our 
damsels from the wiles of Aladar. 
Good-by, uncle. Good-by, cousin. I hope 
you'll not be disappointed with your 
‘antique curio’ when jou get a peep at 
him.” Laughingly he swung out of the 
room. When he was gone, the old prince 
tottered over to his daughter, rubbing 
his hands in pleased anticipation. 

“My darling child, at last you’re 
waking up,” he said. “There is a gleam 
of hope for papa.” 

“Because I am curious to see a man 
with such singular ideas of womankind 
as this Prince Aladar seems to have?” 
she replied. “Not a gleam, papa, not a 
gleam.” , 


IV 


Annamirl came gaily singing across 
the square toward the little hotel where 
Baron Rudi and half a dozen of his 
boon companions lounged in the shade 
of the balcony. In her arms she carried 
a big box that contained the new dress 
Frau Evakathl had ordered for the 
pageant and which the dressmaker had 
contrived to finish at the last moment 
by dint of working night and day on it. 
Anna was happy, for the great festival 
was almost at hand and she was to take 
the part of The Rabbit, in a dainty cos- 
tume; Baron Rudi would be in town for 
at least two more days; and there would 
be mrsic and feasting and dancing, and 
then— 

“Anna! Annamirl! Hurry up—I want 
you!” 

The sharp voice of her aunt came 
from a side door of the hotel and the 
girl hastened to respond. 

“What is it, auntie?” she called. “I’ve 
got your new dress at last—she just 
finished it.” 

“Put it down there on the chair near 
the door,” responded Frau Evakathl, 
“and get your bonnet and cloak as 
quickly as you can. I want you to go to 
Bitterbrunnen for honey. “I haven’t a 
bit in the house.” 

“To Bitterbrunnen!” repeated Anna 
in dismay. “Why, auntie, that will keep 
_me away all day to-morrow! And the 
festival is to be on!” ; 
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“I can’t help that,” retorted her ~ 
guardian, sharply. “I’ve got to have © 


honey and there’s no other way to get it. ~ 


You'll have to hurry if ycu’re to get 7 
there before dark.” a 

Annamirl dropped the dress-box on a 
chair and two big tears slowly welled ~ 
up into her pretty eyes. Here was a sud- 7 
den end to all-her day-dreams of happi- 7 
ness—and for nothing more important — 
than a couple of pots of honey! 


“But—but I’m to take part in the 4 


pageant,” she protested, “and—and I'll 
be needed at the spring, with all these 
strangers in town.” 

“They'll get some one else for 
The Rabbit,;’ Frau Evakathl assured 
her, “and I'll find a substitute for you at 
the spring. Let’s have no more talk 
about it, miss. You get ready to go to 
Bitterbrunnen at once.” And she dis- ~ 
appeared into the kitchen. Annamirl was 
staring at the ground in dismay, while 
the tears splashed down her cheeks, 
when she heard a sharp little whistle 
beliind her, and turning, saw Rudi beck- 
oning. He and his friends had heard the 
whole conversation and now he was 
bringing balm to Anna’s rebellious little 
heart. 

“Oh, Annamirl,” he whispered, when 
she slowly approached him, “don’t cry. 
To-morrow is the day of the peasants’ ” 
festival at Bitterbrunnen—and I'll meet 
you there.” 

“Will you?” she asked, smiling 
through ker tears and holding out both 
her hands. “Then I’ll have some fun 
there, after all.” 

“Of course you will,” he said warmly, 
“Run along and get ready or you'll have 
auntie down on you again,” and as she 
raced into the hotel, drying her ‘ears, 
the baron smilingly rejoined the group 
on the veranda. 

“Did you hear that, boys?” he said. 
“Anna is being sent away to Bitterbrun- 
nen after honey.” 

“Good!” ejaculated Lieutenant Franz. 
“Then Aladar wont see her and the 
‘Spring Maid Protective Association, 
Limited,’ wont be needed just yet.” 

“No, our little spring maid is safe for 
twenty-four hours, at least,” he said. 
“And by Jove! not a moment too soon— 
for here comes Aladar now!” 
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A big touring car, covered with dust 
and with but one passenger in the ton- 
neau, had whirled into the square as he 
spoke and Baron Rudi, springing to his 
feet, rushed to the roadway shouting: 

“Aladar! Oh, Aladar! Hold up a mo- 
ment!” 

The wild shouts reached Princess 
Bozena sitting with a book behind her 
open window just above the hotel en- 
trance, and as she rose and peeped curi- 
ously from the shelter of the curtains, 
her breath came in a little gasp of sur- 
prise, for the handsome young man in 
dashing military dress who was descend- 
ing hastily from the big motor was none 
other than the bashful youth who had 
‘ repaired her father’s car on the road to 
Carlsbad, and had not raised his eyes to 
her face! This, then, was Prince Ala- 
dar, the heart-breaker of the bourgeoisie, 
who held women of his own class in 
such abhorrence! On the instant she de- 
termined to do more than peep at this 
Lothario of the flower girls—she would 
listen just the littlest bit to his con- 
versation with Rudi and the other offi- 
cers and learn whether the character 
her cousin had painted for him was in 
his true colors or not. Eavesdropping 
was. not necessary, for by that time 
Prince Aladar had joined the group be- 
low her and was in the midst of noisy 
salutations and introductions and every 
word floated up to her as she sat by the 
open window. 

“Whew, but it’s good to be here!” she 
heard him say. “I never had such a hor- 
rible trip—hot and dusty and miserable 
roads. I even had to stop on the road 
and play mechanician to help out some 
people whose car had broken down.” 

“The deuce you say!” exclaimed Rudi 
with rare interest. “Was it an old man 
and his—” 

“His wife, I suppose,” interrupted 
Aladar idly. “I only glanced at her and 
she was enveloped in an auto’ veil, but 
instinctively I felt that I was in the 
presence of one of our aristocratic 
women and—well, you know me, Rudi. 
I hate the sight of them.” 

The pretty lips of Princess Bozena 
came down into a straight little line and 
she leaned forward a bit on her window- 
sill that she might not miss a word. 
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“Well, wasn’t she young and pretty ?” 
Rudi asked. re wie 

The others joined in a laugh at his 
apparent eagerness, and the listening 
princess even relaxed her set features a 
trifle. 

“How do I know?” retorted the young 
prince. “I told you she was veiled. Be- 
sides, when I realized I was in the pres- 
ence‘of one of our fine ladies—a mem- 
ber of one of our best families and all 
that—I—well, I crawled under the car.” 

The burst of laughter that followed 
this sally floated up to Bozena and her 
eyes snapped dangerously while her 
proud little head went up with the 
haughty gesture that made her so fas- 
cinating. Truly, she was getting an in- 
sight into Aladar’s character that bore 
out all her cousin Baron Rudi had said 
of him and her indignation boded no 
good for that self-sufficient young 
prince, should they ever meet. 

“If she had been a circus rider or a 
music hall singer—” Rudi was saying, 
when the laughter died away. 

“Ah! What a difference!” Aladar ex- 
claimed enthusiastically. “There you 
find temperament. I like roses—but only 
wild roses.” 

He pointed across the little square to 
where a group of spring girls were busy- 
ing themselves around the sprudel pa- 
vilion, all unconscious of the espionage 
of the lounging officers. 

“There’s the type!” he exclaimed. 
“Perfectly natural and full of life. 
Their blood may not be blue, but it’s 
warm. That’s the sort, my boy, believe 
me, and I’ve seen them all. By the way,” 
he added, turning suddenly on Rudi- 
“Where is this fascinating little spring 
maid you were raving about in your let- 
ter to me? I’ve quite counted upon see- 
ing her the first thing.” 

Rudi and the other members of the 
‘Spring Maid Protective Association, 
Limited,’ exchanged looks of embar- 
rassment. Evidently Prince Aladar was 
ready to launch his campaign on the 
spot. ; 

“Oh, that!’ the baron managed to say 
after a pause, “well, that was only a 
joke, Aladar. I wanted to be sure you 
would come and I knew no better way 
of bringing you to Carlsbad.” 
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“Oh, no, that’s too thin,” Aladar 
laughed. “You're afraid to have me en- 
ter the lists against you, eh? Why, you 
wrote me that she was the most charm- 
ing girl at the springs and she couldn’t 
be won by any of you. That's what 
tempted me.” 

“My dear Aladar,” said Rudi, still 
with traces of embarrassment, “this is 
really most unbecoming in one of your 
station. You should be thinking of mar- 
riage. You should be looking for a wife 
in your own class—a princess.” 

“A princess!” he retorted. “Not I! 
Heaven deliver me from all princesses.” 

Princess Bozena, sheltered in the cur- 
tains a few feet above the outspoken 
young man, found the conversation 
growing more and more interesting, and 
the two bright red spots that burned in 
her cheeks would have been sufficient 
danger signals even for Prince Aladar, 
could he have seen them. But his indo- 
lent voice drawled on: 

“My dear fellows, I have never met 
an aristocratic woman who had a par- 
ticle of charm for me. They are con- 
ceited, cold, repellant. Give me the girl 
who is free—high-spirited—who, if she 
loves you, is not afraid of anything! 
Such a girl is Annamirl, eh, Rudi?” 

“Then you do not intend to marry?” 
Rudi said, ignoring the personal refer- 
ence. 

“Well, not a princess,” Aladar de- 
clared. “I would run ten miles to avoid 
one. I think you will agree with me, 
gentlemen, that a man of the world 
must have something other than these 
inane creatures to give zest to life— 
these wall-flowers of aristocracy with 
their affected ease, these feathered pea- 
cocks of society, who live their lives in 
luxurious indolence. My lady of to-day,” 
he went on, scorn and sarcasm ringing 
in his tones, “one cannot talk with her! 
One cannot laugh with her. And as for 
making love to her—b-r-r-r! Icebergs!” 

There was an awkward pause after 
this outburst, broken at length by Rudi, 
who felt called upon to uphold the other 
end of the conversation since his com- 
tades, comparative strangers to Aladar, 
seemed awed into silence. 

“And the rank and file of the society 
you choose—” the baron began. 


“In comparison—enchanting!” Ala- 4 


dar declared enthusiastically. “Which re- ~ 


minds me again, where is your Pearl of 
the Spring? Trot her out, Rudi, so [ 
may pass judgment upon your taste.” 

“T suppose you think our little Anna 
couldn’t resist you, eh?” 

“Well, I may say she would be the 
first,” Aladar replied complacently, ~ 
“Come, I'll tell you what I’ll do. ll ~~ 
bet a bachelor’s dinner to the first one 
of us who marries, that within twenty- 
four hours Annamirl is mine!” 

“T’'ll take that bet!” exclaimed Rudi. 

“So will I!” declared Lieutenant 
Franz; and the others, spurred to action 
as members of the Protective Associa- 
tion, joined in a chorus of challenges to 
the prince. 

“All right,” he said gaily. “I’ll take 
you all on. Only remember one thing— 
if your Pearl of the Spring isn’t pretty, 
I'd rather pay the bet than try to win 
it! Au revoir, fellows. I’m off now to my 
hotel to make myself presentable after 
that ride.” He swung jauntily down the 
path to his motor and was whirled away 
with a final wave of his hand to the 
smiling little group. 

The next moment the door opened 
behind the officers and they turned to 
confront Princess Bozena, her eyes 
flashing with indignation and her flushed 
cheeks telling of the tempest within her. 
With the blundering complacence of the 
bachelor, Rudi misread these flaming 
signals and took it for granted that the 
princess was becoming excited over her 
stolen glimpse of Prince Aladar, but he 
was quickly disillusioned. 

“Well, fair cousin,” he said banter- 
ingly, “you have seen your hero of the 
motor car. What do you think of him 
now—as an antique curio who would be 
a prize for a museum?” 

“Saw him?” she exclaimed hotly. 
“Yes, I saw him—and I heard him! And 
I hoped to hear something from one of 
you gallant gentlemen!” 

“Heard him?” stammered Rudi in 
embarrassment. “Why—how—” 

“Every word,” declared the princess. 
“Through my open window just above 
you.” ~ 

“Oh, I say!” protested her cousin, 
“it was really too bad of you to listen! 











If he had dreamed you were within 
earshot—” 

“Ves, he would not have dared say the 
things he did had he known one of the 
women he was tradueing was overhear- 
ing him,” she stormed. “That is like the 
conceited cad—to sound his thunders 
when he thinks he is at a safe distance 
from those he is attacking! Oh, the 
cowardice of you men!” she went on, 
turning to the silent and shame-faced 
group of officers. “To stand by dumbly 
and hear your women—your sisters— 
reviled in such a manner! And the in- 
justice of it all! These wall-flowers of 
aristocracy, eh? These feathered pea- 
cocks of society! ‘My lady of to-day is 
repellant, frigid, ice-bound,’ is she? 
Why? Why? Because my lady of to-day 
is forced by social restrictions mto a 
modest demureness that makes her re- 
pellent and frigid to the men who ad- 
mire the spirit and frivolity they would 
resent in their own class Oh, it’s out- 
rageous! Who is this fellow? And where 
is this little spring girl he has honored 
by making her the object of a wager?” 

She paused, erect and beautiful in her 
anger, and Baron Rudi managed to find 
his tongue long enough to stammer an 
answer. 

“Oh, little Annamirl?” he said with a 
forced laugh. “He woftt even see her. 
Her aunt has sent her to Bitterbrunnen 
on an errand that will keep her away 
for a day or two.” 

“Good! When he comes for her he 
will find me!” announced Bozena firmly. 
Rudi stared at her in dismay and the 
others exchanged glances of amazement. 

“You don’t mean—” began her 
cousin. 

“I mean to meet him as his intended 
prey—Annamirl,” she said. “I am de- 
termined to teach this conceited wretch 
a lesson. Now pledge me, every one of 
you, to keep my secret.” 

For a moment there was silence as 
the surprised officers gazed at this most 
unusual princess, who proposed to garb 
herself as a spring girl, not for a prank 
but for the serious business of teaching 
a pleasure-loving young prince to regard 
womankind with more reverence. Her 
taunts for their tacit acquiescence 
in the sophistries he had put ferward, 
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still rankled and inclined them to lend 
her their aid that they might redeem 
themselves in her eyes. Rudi broke the 


spell. 

“We will, boys!” he exclaimed. “Ala- 
dar needs a lesson; and this, I’m sure, 
will be one he will never forget.” His 
companions murmured their assent and 
Bozena’s good nature returned as she 
began to realize the possibilities of her 
sudden determimation. 

“And you promise not to interfere?” 
she said. 

“Interfere!” echoed Chevalier Eu- 
gene. “We will assist you! Remember, 
gentlemen, it is for our women—and 
our princess!” 

Their swords flashed in the air in a 
playful demonstration of loyalty to the 


cause they had , and Bozena, 
now radiantly happy, swept them a 
mock courtesy. 


“Thank you, gentlemen,” she said. “TI 
accept your services and when next you 
see me, remember I will be—Annamitl, 
the spring maid.” 

And with a laugh of childish pleasure, 
she fled back to her apartments. 


Vv 


Tt was an hour later that Princess 
Bozena, in the dainty cap and apron of 
@ spring maid and wearing one of Anna- 
mir!’s own pretty frocks, was taking her 
first lessons in her new occupation from 
the surprised girls under the pavilion 
of the sprudel spring. She had come 
among them as unexpectedly as a fairy 
princess out of a story book, enjoimed 
them to secrecy and won them all to her 
standard by her playful camaraderie. 

“Tt’s all a lark,” she explained; “a 
I’m to be a spring maid just for to-day. 
Annamirl has gone to Bitterbrunnen 
and until she returns—I am Annamirl! 
Now tell me what to do when some im- 
pertinent fellow tries to snatch a kiss 
with his glass of water.” 

“Oh, that’s easy,” explained Gretl, 
dipping a glass into the bubbling foun- 
tain of hot water. “Simply take pains 
that he gets the glass of water—first!” 
And she poised it for a throw. 

“T see,” laughed the princess. “They 
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into hot water immediately. I don’t 
think I shall have any trouble.” 

“Of course you wont,” called Baron 
Rudi, wko had slipped up the steps of 
the pavilion behind her. “You look the 
Spring girl to the life! However did you 

it?” 

_ The other girls promptly retired to 
the opposite side of the pavilion, leaving 
the distinguished couple alone. It was all 
a mystery to the laughing maids, but 
the nobility must have its pranks and 
it was not-for them to pry too closely 
into the reasons for this merry escapade 
of the Princess Bozena. 

“Well?” she inquired, turning around 
that Rudi might take in all the details 
of her dress. “Will I do?” 

“Do?” he echoed. “It’s simply im- 
mense! You should be able to teach Ala- 
dar a lesson he will never forget. But 
please don’t do anything indiscreet, 
cousin. His usual game is to suggest a 
little trip in his motor to some near-by 
town. What excuse shall you make?” 

“Excuse! That would spoil every- 
thing,” she exclaimed. “I shall go, of 
course.” 

“Bozena!” the baron cried sharply. 

“I shall go,” repeated the princess, 
“and take papa with me as a chaperon.” 

“But Annamirl has no father,” he 
protested. “She has only an aunt!” 

“In that case,” she said archly, “I’m 
afraid papa will have to be my aunt. 
But hush! Here he comes,” she added 
as the tall figure of Aladar in an en- 
trancing blue and gold uniform came 
swinging across the square. “This is 
where I begin Lesson Number One.” 

“Aha, Rudi!” the prince cried banter- 
ingly as he drew near the pavilion. 
“Basking in the bower of beauty, as 
usual. I’m afraid you are a sad heatt- 
breaker.” He favored Bozena with his 
most fetching smile. True to her char- 
acter as a spring girl, the princess 
promptly responded with a smile and 
dropped a courtesy to the stranger. 

“Not much basking here, your excel- 
lency,” Rudi replied. “Hang it, she’s 
just sending me away. She says she 
wont have me around!” 

“I admire her taste,” Aladar said 
gaily. “Introduce me, Rudi. Your little 
friend looks enchanting.” 


Baron Rudi, hiding a smile with diffi- 
culty, went through the form of a most 
elaborate introduction which Bozena 
accepted with apparent delight, while 
Aladar eyed her ravenously. 

“All right, Rudi,” he said. “Get out 
Fréulemm Anna doesn’t want you and 
I’m sure I don’t. We can get along very 
well alone, I think.” 

Bozena dropped her eyes before his 
frank stare of admiration and her cousin 
retreated in good order, throwing a 
laugh over his shoulder to the prince. 

“No trifling with my Anna,” he called, 
“Remember, Aladar, I trust her to your 
tender mercies.” 

Aladar leaned his elbows on the little 
counter of the pavilion and gazed into 
the eyes of this most unusuai spring 
maid. He was plainly taken aback by 
her beauty, her delicacy and charm. 
Where he had expected to find a pretty 
peasant girl—a red-cheeked, blue-eyed 
daughter of the people, who would 
blush and stammer charmingly before 
his ardent gaze—he encountered a beau- 
tiful young woman who seemed, on her 
part, quite as seif-possessed as his ex- 
cellency himself and returned his quiz- 
zical stare with smiling complacency. 

“People come here for the cure, do 
they not, Anna?” he began. “I didn’t 
think I needed it, but in the last few 
minutes—since I met you, in fact—I 
have had a strange feeling here”’—he 
placed his hand over his heart—“like an 
a shock. What do you think it can 

“Indigestion, your excellency,” said 
Bozena gravely, “Try a glass of warm 
water.” Deftly she served one from the 
bubbling fountain. 

“No, thank you,” said Aladar, push- 
ing it away with a laugh. “I didn’t come 
all the way to Carlsbad tc drink water. 
So it is you they call the Pearl of the 
Spring,” he went on. “Tell me, are you 
the pearl of great price?” 

“No, I am the pearl cast before—your 
highness,” she said with a light laugh. 
He stared a moment as though disbe- 
lieving. Then he reached quickly for one 
of her hands, but she deftly evaded him. 

“By Jove! You’re charming!” he ex- 
claimed. “Does the water make you so 
scintillating ?” 




















“No, your excellency,” Bozena re- 
sponded in the same tone of light rail- 
lery which so completely confounded the 
self-sufficient young man. “It is the re- 
flection of your own brilliance.” 

Aladar regarded her with increasing 
delight every moment. She was not only 
beautiful but she had a wit that was 
more than a match for his own., He 
thought he began to see why Rudi and 
his fellow-officers had raved over the 
little spring maid. Leaning very close to 
her he half whispered: 

“If I am brilliant, Anna, it is because 
of the light that lies in your eyes.” 

“Ah, Prince,” she said in the same 
soft tone, “you should know enough by 
now to beware of the light that lies in 
woman’s eyes—and lies, and lies and 
lies!” 

“Do you know, you’re a most be- 
witching little puss!” he said after an- 
other glance of admiration. “But of 
course you know it—Rudi and the rest 
of them must tell you so every day.” 

She sighed—a very soft little sigh— 
and looked out across the square at the 
distant. hills. 

“Rudi and the rest of them grow very 
tiresome,” she said softly. 

“Do they?” Aladar asked eagerly. “I 
suppose it is dull here—for a bright, 
high-spirited girl like you, my dear. 
What do you say to you and me taking 
a little spin in the country to-morrow in 
my motor?” 

“Oh, prince!” cried Bozena in delight. 
Then her face suddenly grew grave 
again. “You forget,” she said, “that I 
am only a simple illage girl. You do 
me too much honor, your excellency.” 

He seized both her hands and his 
breath was upon her cheek as he whis- 
pered: 

“I forget everything except that you 
are the most charming, the most win- 
some bit of femininity I have ever 
met! Come, say yes! We have a lot of 
things to talk about—we’ll slip away 
early in the morning to some quiet little 
spot near by, have luncheon and a ride 
and get back before you are missed.” 

She struggled to free her hands, keep- 
ing her eyes downcast. 

“We would get back before dark?” 
she asked anxiously. 
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“Why, of course,” laughed Aladar, 
already sensing his triumph. “We'll start 
back whenever you say. It will just be a 
little lark.” 

“Well, then,” faltered Bozena slowly, 
“maybe I could go—but I would have 
to have auntie with me, of course.” 

“Auntie?” echoed Aladar in disgust. 
“Why—what do you mean?” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of going with- 
out a chaperon!” she exclaimed. “If I’m 
to go, we must have my aunt. But she’s 
a very quiet old lady,” she added pen- 
sively. 

“D—n!” muttered the disgusted 
prince under his breath, but he put the 
best face possible on the matter and 
even tried to smile. 

“Very well, little one,” he said, “we’ll 
have auntie along. Maybe we can get 
rid of her with a novel and a nap, eh? 
Until to-morrow, then, au revoir!” 

He made a desperate effort to snatch 
a kiss, but Bozena had anticipated the 
attempt and laughingly eluded him so 
that he was obliged to content himself 
with an unsatisfactory peck at the little 
white hand he caught in the struggle. 
Then with a laughing salute he strode 
away, humming the latest march. Bo- 
zena watched until he was out of sight 
and then fled across the square to the 
hotel where her father and Baron Rudi 
were chatting on the veranda. 

“Well, cousin, what luck?” asked 
Rudi as she tripped up to them. 

“As you predicted,” she said, “he has 
invited me to take a little trip with him 
—and I have accepted.” 

“You accepted?” repeated the baron 
incredulously. 

“Certainly—that is part of his lesson,” 
Bozena said gaily. Prince Nepomuk, 
who had been staring at her through his 


eyeglass and trying to figure out what 


was so unusual in her appearance, in- 
terrupted testily. 

“Trip? Lesson?” he said. “What is all 
this about? And why are you in that 
peasant masquerade, Bozena?” 

“Well, I’ll tell you, papa,” she said 
merrily. “Prince Aladar wanted Anna- 
mirl to go on a little automobile trip 
with him and as her aunt had sent her 
away, I thought maybe I would do as a 
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so, too,” she added, with a sly smile for 
Rudi. 

“What?” cried her father. “Do you 
mean to say you are going on a motor 
trip with this young man—” 

“Properly chaperoned, of course,” 
said Bezena. “Anna wouldn’t think of 
going without her aunt and I knew you 
would be delighted.” 

“Delighted?” he repeated, puzzled. 

“To be my aunt,” explained Bozena 
sweetly. “I haven’t one with me, you 
know.” 

“But I don’t understand,” he protest- 
ed, looking from one to the other. “If 
Prince Aladar wanted to take this— 
this Annamirl, how do you come to—” 

“Tt all comes of you wanting Bozena 
to meec Aladar,” interrupted Rudi. “She 
wants to see what he would think of her 
if he believed her to be merely a spring 
maid, That’s why she’s wearing Anna’s 
dress. That’s why she’s going in Anna’s 
place on the motor trip. Aladar doesn’t 
dream she is Princess Bozena. That’s 
why you will have to go along as Anna’s 
aunt.” 

“But—but it’s impossible!” stormed 
the old man, “I never heard of such 
folly! Me in a womai’s gato! Think of 
my dignity! Me masquerading as a vul- 
gar hotel-keeper! Nonsense! I’ll not do 
it!” 

“Very well,” said Bozena decisively, 
“then I can’t go and I'll not have a 
chance to meet Prince Aladar—becatuise 
Rudi says he would run like a rabbit if 
he knew I was a princess. I don’t want 
to mect him or ride with him,” she 
added. “I was doing all this for you, 
papa. You were so anxious.” She smiled 
broadly at her cousin again over the 
head of the troubled old prince. 

“Oh, dear!” he moaned. “What a 
chance to miss! The richest noble in 
Hungary—simply rolling in money! 
Why, he could pay all my debts with his 
cigaret money! And he wants to take 
my daughter motoring and she can’t 
go because—because I’m not her aunt!” 
he wound up feebly. 

“Nonsense!” Rudi exclaimed. “Don’t 
- give up, uncle. It’s simply got to be done 
now—Bozena has promised to go with 
him to-morrow morning and you'll spoil 


everything if you back out.” 


a 
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“But—but I have no disguise—even © 
if I consented to pocket my dignity for 7 
such an escapade,” protested Prince 
Nepomuk. 

“Wait a minute,” said Rudi, and he 
slipped around to the side door, where 
Anna had deposited the box from the 
modiste’s with Frau Evakathl’s new’ 
gown in it. Seizing the box, he hurried 
laughingly to the waiting couple, open- 
ing it as he approached. 

“Here you are,” he exclaimed, drag- 
ging out the good woman’s new gown. 
“A brand new dress. With a hat anda 
long veil you wiil be perfectly dis- 
guised—no one will expect you to talk, 
and if you sit still in the car, everything 
will be lovely.” 

“Oh, what fun!” Bozena cried, clap- 
ping her hands. “It will be the most de- 
lightful lark in the world. Come, papa, 
I must begin instructing you in the mys- 
teries of this gown.” She took the box - 
from Rudi with the happiness of a child. 
Poor old Prince Nepoxauk arose, still 
protesting and grumbling, but his ava- 
rice was fast overcoming the offense to 
his dignity which the proposition had at 
first presented. 

“But suppose he tries to talk to me,” 
he objected. “My voice would betray 
me.” 

“Nonsense,” the princess said, push- 
ing him before her into the hotel. “All 
cuaperons are supposed to be blind, and 
I’ll explain that you are also deaf and 
dumb ” 


VI 


Bitterbrunnen and its peasants’ festi- 
val on the day preceding the pageant of 
the springs at Carlsbad, is the stumbling 
block in the pathway of the virtuous 
who go to Carlsbad to drink its health- 
giving waters—and to drink nothing 
else. Bitterbrunnen does not welcome 
its guests with the insipid even though 
wholesome draughts which bubble from 
the earth—rather it spreads before them 
the foaming product of its brewers and 
the enlivening blood of the grapes that 
have ripened in its hillside vineyards, 
served by barmaids as light-hearted and 
as pretty as the spring girls of Carlsbad. 
In Bitterbrunnen, therefore, behold 

















Colonel Boone, of Kentucky, and his 
two American friends of the endless 
pinochle game, sighing with satisfaction 
over their steins and reveling in the 
simple joys of the country folk. 

“If my doctor could only see me 
now,” chirped Mr. Elias Skinner, an 
attenuated dyspeptic who had been sent 
to Carlsbad to put on flesh, “he would 
have a fit!” 

There was more than a measure of 
truth in the assertion, for Mr. Skinner 
had just removed his long, pointed nose 
from the depths of a stein that had held 
a litre of beer when he started at it 
and that was sensibly reduced in quan- 
tity when he set it down. 

“We'll have to give the credit to you, 
Colonel, for finding this little side 
door,” observed Mr. Lomax, a human 
behemoth who had come to the springs 
to reduce. “I was getting so sick of 
water that I hated to wash my face. 
And as for that exercise stunt—ugh! 
Never again, if I can manage to get 
home alive.” 


Colonel Boone held up his glass of 


Rhine wine and looked at the light 
through the thin liquor. 

“Well, it’s the best we can do,” he 
said, “but it’s a long way from being 
the real thing-—this Rhine wine. I can’t 
understand why these people don’t 
learn to make whisky decently when 
they do so many other things well. 
Let’s have another. This festival here 
isn’t so bad as a preliminary to the big 
doings up in the city.” 

“By the way,’ Lomax wheezed, “I 
saw one of our spring girls here to-day 
—the prettiest one.- You know—Anna. 
I suppose she came down to do a little 
heart-breaking among these rural chaps 
just to keep in practice for the officers 
up at the springs.” 

Colonel Boone carefully counted out 
the change for the new round the bar- 
maid had brought, gave her the trink- 
geld she expected, and a chuck under 
the chin she did not expect, and re- 
turned to his Rhine wine. 

“Oh, everybody’s here to-day,” he 
said. “This is the big doings, you know, 
before the pageant. Carlsbad draws the 
crowd and Bitterbrunnen skims off a 
little of the cream, as it were. That 
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long-haired actor is here, too—I saw 
him and that big blonde woman loafing 
around the Kaiser Hof. He’s billed to 
play Othello to-night and I suppose she’s 
his Desdemona.” 

“Looks to me more like she was the 
Juliet to his Romeo,” observed Lomax. 
“Here they come now—and that fellow 
is always play-acting whether he is on 
the stage or not.” 

With a pair of fencing swords under 
his arms and his pockets crammed with 
wigs and other paraphernalia of the 
stage, Roland strode into the little gar- 
den of the inn, Ursula clinging to his 
arm and looking about her as though 
fearful of recognition. Tossing the 
swords upon one of the tables, the actor 
thrust out a chair for his companion 
and with only a half-glance at the three 
interested Americans, dropped into that 
opposite her, 

“Come, rest yourself, sweet lady,” 
he said loftily. “’Tis here, methinks, 
fortune and fame await us.” 

“Oh, but I’m so nervous!” protested 
Ursula. “Suppose anyone from Carls- 
bad should see me here—with you! My 
husband would be furious!” 

“Tut, tut!” Roland said lightly, brush- 
ing aside her objections with a wave 
of his practiced hand. “Let us not bor- 
row trouble. You could tell your hus- 
band you came to the peasants’ festival 
and to see my Othello. He need never 
know you essayed the réle of Desde- 
mona. Come, let us be merry. Let us 
quaff the juice of the grape. What ho! 
Landlord!” 

A stolid innkeeper waddled out and 
stood placidly regarding the new cus- 
tomers over the huge bowl of a china 
pipe. Roland waved him a lordly salute. 

“Let us have to drink, me worthy 
churl!” he said. “Bring hither the gold- 
en goblets of sparkling Falernian, filled 
with the blushful Hippocrene and cooled 
by snows from Mount Parnassus.” 

The landlord stared a moment, thet 
turned toward the inn and in a wholly 
unmoved voice called out: 

“Zwei bier!” 

When the barmaid had served it, he 
circled nervously around the table oc- 
cupied by Roland and Ursula until the 
three Americans in the corner were busy 
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with their own conversations. Then he 
leaned cautiously toward the tragedian 
and whispered : 

“His-s-st-t !” 

The couple looked up, startled, and 
Ursula had trouble in suppressing a 
little shriek when the innkeeper re- 
moved his heavy black mustache for 
a moment and immediately clapped it 
on again. It was Spaetling, the detec- 
tive. 

“Not a word,” he whispered, when 
Roland began a surprised inquiry. “I 
bribed the landlord to let me take his 
place to-day. Good job you are here to 
identify Black Wenzel,” he added, turn- 
ing to Ursula. 

“Have you arrested him?” she fal- 
tered, turning pale. 

“Not yet,” admitted Spaetling, “but 
soon. He is near by. I will get him and 
then—we will recover the jewels.” 

“Yes, yes,” interrupted Roland nerv- 
ously. Discussion of the jewels, which 
were even then lying like a load upon 
his chest, made him nervously appre- 
hensive. “I have no doubt you will get 


him, my good fellow,” he went on. 
“And now, if you will excuse me, I 
must prepare for my performance of 
Othello in yonder. livery stable, the 
Bower of the Muses.” 


“Impossible,” said the detective 
promptly. “Your company got tired of 
waiting for you to join them—skipped 
out yesterday. They are all gone.” 

“Gone!” repeated Roland, rising and 
placing his hand upon his heart. “Ah! 
Thou sticks’t a dagger in me!” 

“That isn’t bad,” commented Colonel 
Boone to his two companions. “This 
old guy might be all ri’ after all, what?” 

“Every one of ’em,” went on Spaet- 
ling laconically, while Ursula clasped 
her hands in dismay. Roland took three 
‘Staggering steps forward, then lifted 
his hands toward the skies in a frenzy 
of rage. 

“ ‘Oh, that the slaves had fifty thou- 
sand lives,’” he quoted, “‘my great 
revenge had stomach for them all!” 

Colonel Boone arose with some diffi- 
culty, beating his hands together in 
frantic applause. Lomax and Skinner 
joined in the salvos with enthusiasm. 

“Great!” he exclaimed. “Roland 
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you’re all ri’. Put me and my friends 
down for three tickets.” 

“But you can’t give a show without 
actors,” protested Spaetling. 

The tragedian looked at him in mild 
surprise. 

“Why not?” he said blandly. “’Tis 
often done. Now the hitch is to get a 
company together—there is an advance 
sale of forty marks and ’twere worse 
than folly to lose it. Perhaps you brave 
fellows would like to strut your little 
hour upon the stage,” he went on eager- 
ly to the three Americans. “I do it all, 
you know, when it comes to that—I 
and my fair Desdemona here.” 

“T’m with you,” declared the colonel 
promptly. “Anything for a little fun— 
we'll be back to that mineral water soon 
enough. Come on, boys. Let’s try a little 
play-acting for a change.” 

“Me too,” laughed the fat man. “It 
might help me to reduce. Come, Skin- 
ner, you’ve got to stick to us now. 
This’ll be something to talk about when 
you get back to the States.” 

“Tis well,” Roland declared. “An 
hour’s rehearsal in yonder odorous 
Bower of the Muses will fit my gallant 
company for these dullards at a mark 
per head. Lead on, gentlemen. I follow 
with the fair Desdemona.” Taking Ur- 
sula’s trembling hand, he sauntered 
jauntily after the three uproarious Yan- 
kees to the improvised theater, prepared 
to slaughter Shakespeare. Spaetling 
watched them out of sight and then 
raising his face and hands to the heav- 
ens, clumped back into the inn to lie in 
wait for Black Wenzel. 

But instead of that noted desperado, 
his next customer was no less distin- 
guished a personage than Prince Ala- 
dar, whose big touring car swept up to 
the attractive little garden a few min- 
utes later. The prince leaped out and 
helped to the ground Princess Bozena, 
but it was a scared and shaken little 
princess that alighted in his arms, and 
by no means the self-possessed young 
woman who had sparred with his ex- 
cellency so successfully the day be- 
fore. From the rear seat of the ton- 
neau they both assisted a trembling, 
bulky female figure, heavily veiled and 
garbed in holiday finery, who leaned 























upon the arm of Bozena as though 
ready to faint. 

“Now we're all right,” Prince Aladar 
said gaily. “We'll have a chance to rest 
and get a bottle of wine and a bite to 
eat in this charming little inn and by 
that time we'll forget all about our 
highwayman.” 

“Oh, what an adventure!” gasped 
Bozena, as he led her into the garden, 
with the chaperon stumbling after them 
and sinking into the nearest seat. Ala- 
dar leaned toward the princess tenderly 
and tried to slip his arm about her 
waist. 

“Were you frightened, dear?” he 
asked in his most honeyed tone. She 
slipped out of the intended embrace 
and adjusted her hat. Aladar bit his lip 
with impatience and glared at the 
drooping veiled figure beside them. 

“Not frightened exactly,” she said, 
“only a little nervous. I never had a 
pistol pointed at me before. But you 
acted so courageously !” 

“I should have killed the ruffian,” 
said the prince warmly, “but you see he 
took to his heels at the first show of 
resistance. Those fellows are all cow- 
ards at heart. My only regret is that our 
little excursion should be marred by 
anything so annoying.” 

Again he edged closer to Bozena, 
but she moved quickly to where the 
third member of the little party was 
sitting. Aladar turned on his heel to 
hide his annoyance. 

“And my poor aunt!” she said, slip- 
ping her arm around the chaperon. 
“How frightened she was!” 

“Yes, yes, of course,” said the prince 
shortly. “Look after your aunt a mo- 
ment, Anna. I’m going to give some 
orders to my chauffeur.” He strode out 
to where the car was waiting and as 
soon as his broad back was turned, the 
heavy veil of the “aunt” was raised with 
an angry jerk, displaying the features 
of Prince Nepomuk. 

“T've had enough of this!” he growled. 
“I’m going to take these crazy things 
off right here! Smothered with this vei! 
and hat, my life threatened by highway- 
men and not able to open my mouth in 
protest! It’s—it’s outrageous.” 
“Hush!” Bozena ordered imperious- 
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ly. “Do you want to spoil everything? 
If Prince Aladar discovered we had 
played this trick upon him he would 
never speak to me again—and where 
would your high hopes of a rich mar- 
riage go then?” 

The disgusted old fellow dropped his 
head disconsolately, tipping Frau Eva- 
kathl’s -best hat over his eye most rak- 
ishly. 

“Well, I suppose I can stand it a little 
longer,” he said, “but I tell you one 
thing now—I’ve got to have some bran- 
dy! My nerves are all gone to pieces 
after that highwayman adventure—I’m 
trembling like a leaf.” 

“Very well,” the princess said hur- 
riedly, “But you can’t drink it out here 
before Aladar. Run into the hotel and 
get it—be careful not to betray yourself. 

un along, now.” She helped him to his 
feet as the prince came swinging back. 
Aladar’s good humor returned when 
he saw the gayly flowered gown dis- 
appearing into the inn. At last he was 
to have the little beauty to himself for 
a few minutes, at least, and he lost no 
time in making the most of his opportu- 
nity. 

“Thank heaven, you have got rid of 
auntie,” he exclaimed, seating himself 
beside the princess, “and now we can 
have a nice comfortable little time— 
just we two, all by ourselves! Isn’t it 
a shame, Anna dearest, that we cannot 
be together all the time?” 

“Oh, your excellency forgets the dif- 
ference in our stations,” she protested, 
moving away a bit. “I am only a coun- 
try girl—one of the common people.” 

“Love knows no rank or station, my 
dear,” he breathed fervently as he tried 
to seize her hand. “Your heart should 
tell you that.” 

She rose quickly to avoid his ardent 
grasp and looked at him with the utmost 
innocence. 

“My heart?” she repeated. ““What has 
that to do with what we were talking 
about—the difference in our stations in 
life >” « 

Aladar stared a moment, disbelieving 
his ears. ‘Then he decided the spring 
maid was trying some of her coquetries 
on him and he rushed impetuously to 
her side. 
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“You little witch!” he laughed. “Why 
did you come on this trip if your heart 
has nothing to do with it?” 

Once more she escaped him cleverly 
and: he: found his eager arms grasping 
at the air. 

“Why; I came: for. the ride,” she said 
naively. ‘I don’t get invitations for mo- 
tor trips every day, you know.” 

“Then you don’t love me?” he de- 
manded. Bozena stared-at him in appar- 
ent amazement. 

..f‘Love you?”. she echoed. “Certainly 
not! I must go in now and see how 
auntie is getting on.” 

And with a merry laugh at the dis- 
comfited. lover;;"she tripped into the 
hotél;s leaving Aladar> staring at the 
door'in-wexed surprise. After a moment 
or. twoshe*laughed, himself, at the ab- 
surdityrof the: situation in which he 
fouridshimself; while in his heart he ap- 
plaudedthe dainty spring maid for the 
datingymanner in which she flouted a 
prince! © : 
~o*Thelittle: witch!” -he muttered. “I 
believé I’m really. losing my heart to 
hertNoez no, .Aladar,' old boy! This 
wont do—take a brace! No falling in 
Joveizl ‘have a wager to win, and by all 
the-gods, T’ll-win it!” 


Pier... VII 
Annamirl, having. secured her two 
jars of honey, having. danced with the 
lads of Bitterbrunnen until she was 
tired; and having exhausted all the joys 
of the peasants’ festival, was turning 
her thoughts anxiously toward Carlsbad 
and. the joyous pageant in which she 
wasrto take part, when suddenly some- 
thing happened that drove all idea of 
hurrying home out of her head. The 
something was Baron Rudi and he 
dashed out upon Anna as she was trip- 
ping past the entrance to the little gar- 
den of the inn that sheltered Princess 
Bozena and her father. Intent upon 
finding Annamirl, and without the least 
idea that his uncle and cousin were so 
close at hand, Rudi had come to Bitter- 
brunmnen’as soon as he could slip away 
from*his ‘comrades in: Carlsbad. He had 
determined to put his chances of win- 
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ning Annamirl to the test as soon as he 
found her and to settle the tumult that 
was raging in his heart. After searching 
the little town over in vain for a glimpse 
of her, the baron had dropped into the 
inn garden to rest and collect his 
thoughts, when he saw her trim little 
figure flitting by. The next moment he 
had his arm about her waist and was 
smilingly leading her into the garden. 

“Mercy! How you frightened me!” 
she exclaimed. “You had no business to 
follow me here. You will have the 
whole village talking about me!” 

“Let them talk,” laughed Rudi. “T’ll 
give them something to talk about.. I 
have followed you here, Anna, hoping 
to find you alone so I could offer you 
my heart—and my hand.” 

“Your hand!” she gasped. “Do you 
really mean it? I’ve had hearts offered 
me by a dozen soldiers, but a hand— 
that’s a novelty!” 

She stood looking at him smilingly, 
half afraid to believe her good fortune, 
for down in the innermost corner of her 
little heart she had loved the dashing 
Rudi all the time. 

“And would you really make a spring 
girl your baroness?” she asked. For 
answer he opened his arms invitingly. 

“T would make a princess of the girl 
I love,” he declared. ““And you do love 
me a little—don’t you, Anna?” 

“No, not a little,” she retorted rogu- 
ishly, “but a lot!” And she ran into 
his embrace at the precise moment the 


- Princess Bozena chose to step out of the 


inn to continue her education of Prince 
Aladar. She stopped short at sight of 
the unexpected spectacle in the garden, 
but when she recognized her cousin as 
the amorous youth, the princess called 
to him sharply. 

“Rudi!” she exclaimed. 
prised !” 

The baron released Annamirl hastily 
and whirled about in amazement but 
when he saw it was Bozena, his sur- 
prise changed to merriment. 

“So are we, cousin,” he said gaily. 
“Let me present the real spring maid. 
This is Annamirl.” 

The princess scrutinized her with new 
interest, for this was the first glimpse 
she had had of the beauty whose role 


“I’m sur- 




















she was playing. On the whole, the vi- 
sion of the girl pleased her and she took 
both of Anna’s hands in hers and kissed 
her lightly on the cheek. 

“So this is the girl whose name and 
place I have taken,” she said. “I thank 
you for the loan of both.” 

Anna looked from one to the other, 
mystified. 

“My name? My place?” she stam- 
mered. “I don’t understand.” 

“This is my cousin, Princess Bozena, 
dearest,” Rudi explained hurriedly. 
“She has been masquerading as your 
own charming self since you left Carls- 
bad. I’ll tell you all about it later on. 
And how about the excursion?” he went 
on, turning to the princess. “Have you 
taught Aladar his lesson ?” 

“His education has begun,” she said, 
“but he has a lot to learn. And before I 
am through with him he will learn there 
is one girl of the class he prefers who 
cannot only resist him but make him a 
laughing stock, Hush!” she added in a 
whisper, “I hear his voice giving orders 
to his chauffeur—he is coming! Now, 
Rudi, play my game to the finish!” 

“Yes, and you play mine,” responded 
her cousin quickly. “He thinks you a 
spring girl—let him think Anna a prin- 
cess! It will complete the situation!” 

“T understand,” she said. And as 
Aladar hurried into the garden’ and 
stood staring in amazement at the un- 
expected trio, Bozena suddenly turned 
upon Rudi and with-.all the dramatic 
fire of her nature, began to upbraid 
him, seemingly quite unconscious of Al- 
adar’s presence. 

“You heartless wretch!” she cried. 
“You pretend to love me! You win 
my love and then you desert me for this 
lady! What is it to me that she is Prin- 
ces Bozena and I only a poor spring 
maid? I have found you out, you mon- 
ster, and I see you in your true colors!” 

Aladar stood close to the wall, 
speechless with surprise. Rudi dropped 
his head in apparent confusion and did 
not attempt a reply to her vigorous cas- 
tigation. Then, whirling upon Anna- 
mirl, who was too frightened to spoil 
it all by an inadvertent speech, she went 
on in a blaze of fury that stamped her 
as a splendid actress. 
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“Listen, princess,” she said. “I am 
not like you women of the great world. 
I am a peasant born and when I love, 
it is for life! He is mine, I tell you. 
Here!” 

From the table beside her she caught 
up the rapiers that Roland had over- 
looked when he took his volunteers 
away for the rehearsal. One of them 
she thrust into the trembling hand of 
Annamirl, who was beginning to won- 
der whether she had encountered a mad 
princess, masquerading as a spring girl. 

“Do you want him?” she cried. “Then 
fight me for him!” 

Instinctively Anna raised the sword 
and Bozena, bright of eye and with 
dashing grace, rattled her own blade 
against it fiercely. Aladar took a step. 
forward but Rudi interposed before the 
prince betrayed his presence. 

“No, no,” exclaimed Rudi. “I can’t 
permit this! Really, Anna—” 

“Stand aside!” ordered Bozena. 
“When a woman robs me of the man 
I love, princess though she be, I shall 
kill her!” 

And with a deft twist of her weapon 
she disarmed the terrified girl before 
her, who sank upon her knees and cov- 
ered her face with her hands. 

“Bravo, Pearl of the Spring!” shout- 
ed Aladar, unable to contain himself 
longer. “It was beautiful! Would that 
you would fight for me like that!” he 
added with a laugh. Bozena whirled up- 
on him with her sword point still at the 
attack and her eyes blazing. 

“What! You laugh at me!” she cried, 
rushing forward threateningly. He re- 
treated in alarm, shouting to her to de- 
sist, but she continued to flourish her 
sword dangerously near his precious 
chest until he bolted into the barn which 
sheltered the actors and slammed the 
door upon her. Then Bozena, in a gale 
of laughter, threw down her sword and 
rushing to the bewildered Annamirl, 
embraced her joyously, 

“Were you frightened, little one?” 
she asked. 

“I—I thought I was going to get 
stabbed,” Anna admitted, and Rudi 
promptly took her in his arms to com- 
fort and reassure her. 

“It was magnificent, cousin!” he said 
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enthusiastically. The princess turned to 
the barn where her hero was safely en- 
sconced and dropped a courtesy. 

“Most noble prince,” she said, “your 
education is progressing.” 

Then she turned to Rudi and Anna 
with a happy smile. 

“Come in, Rudi,” she said. “My chap- 
eron will be glad to have another young 
woman under her wing—or his wing, I 
should say.” She gaily led them into the 
inn where Prince Nepomuk, restored to 
his proper semblance as a man and a 
father, was awaiting the outcome of her 
adventure. 


Vill 


She had quite forgiven Prince Aladar 
his undignified flight before her sword 
when they met an hour later in that 
same romantic little garden. Indeed, she 
had given so much serious thought to 
that dashing young gentleman that she 
had begun to repent of her rash promise 
to teach him a well-merited lesson, for 
she had a lingering suspicion that as 
the hours slipped by, she was learning a 
few lessons herself that were not in- 
cluded in her original program. She had 
arranged with Rudi and her father that 
all disguise was to be thrown aside at 
the moment she gave the word—she had 
a growing desire that Prince Aladar 
should know her as she really was. And 
so she was more gracious than she had 
been when that rather shame-faced 
young nobleman once more sat beside 
her in the garden of the inn. 

“IT thought I had frightened you 
away,” she said archly when he ap- 
peared. Aladar smiled ruefully. 

“You did drive me to cover,” he ad- 
mitted, “but I could scarcely raise a 
sword against a woman. Anna, why 
don’t you dismiss all thoughts of this 
idiot Rudi, who doesn’t know how to 
value you?” 

She touched her eyes with her hand- 
kerchief and bowed her head. 

“Oh, he has broken my heart!” she 
sighed gently. 

“A man who would let himself be led 
from a girl like you by a cold-hearted 
woman of the aristocracy is unworthy 
of you,” Aladar exclaimed hotly. “I—I 
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know these titled women—a woman like 
you is worth a thousand of them.” 

“Oh, yes, prince, to flirt with, per- 
haps,” she said softly, “to amuse your- 
self with. But when it comes to a ques- 
tion of a wedding-ring—the gossips tell 
sad stories of your highness as a breaker 
of hearts!” 

“But I love you truly—sincerely !”” he 
protested, trying to embrace her. Bo- 
zena drew away mockingly. 

“And you would truly and sincerely 
love to win your wager,” she said. . 

“My wager!” he stammered. “Why— 
when I made that foolish bet, Anna, I 
had not seen you.” 

“That was very foolish of you, for 
you are going to lose it,” she said. 

“Willingly !” he exclaimed. “It was a 
foolish idea—but I cannot lose you! 
Anna, I do love you—you are the Pearl 
of my heart as you were the Pearl of 
the Spring—” 

The door leading from the inn sud- 
denly opened and Rudi stepped into the 
garden, followed by Prince Nepomuk 
and Annamirl. It was all quite as Bo- 
zena had planned but Aladar, who was 
about to clasp her in his arms by main 
force, turned upon them in annoyance 
and disgust. 

“Cousin, will you be good enough to 
tell his highness who I am?” said the 
princess sweetly. 

“Prince Aladar,” Rudi said to the 
amazed and incredulous youth, “I have 
the honor to present my cousin, the 
Princess Bozena, and her father, Prince 
Nepomuk.” 

Bozena swept him a deep courtesy 
and the old prince bowed gravely. Ala- 
dar continued to stare open-mouthed 
from one to the other for a moment or 
two, trying to concentrate his whirling 
thoughts. 

“But—but I don’t understand,” he 
stammered. “Who—who is this lady, 
then?” He pointed to Annamirl. 

“This is little Annamirl, the real 
spring maid,” said Rudi, “and I think 
further explanations had best be made 
by the Princess Bozena.” 

In terse language Bozena then unfold- 
ed the little plot which she had con- 
ceived for his education and for the de- 
fense of the titled women whom he so 


























glibly traduced for their coldness and 
hauteur. She told how she had heard 
him boasting to Rudi and the others 
that he could win the spring girl as he 
would snare a pigeon, how she had 
vowed to teach him a lesson he would 
never forget and show him that the lack 
of warmth and spontaneity which he 
deplored in the women of his own class 
was a matter of environment and con- 
vention, and by no means inherent. 

Aladar listened in shamed silence un- 
til she had finished her little speech. 
Then as she turned to her father, her 
lips trembling a little and a tumult of 
emotions raging in her breast, the prince 
dropped upon one knee before her. 

“If you can find it in your heart to 
forgive me,” he said, “I humbly offer to 
the princess the love which the spring 
girl inspired in me. Though you may 
well have doubted its sincerity when 
you were masquerading, you cannot 
doubt me now, when I offer you my 
heart and hand.” 

“Bravo, Aladar!”’ Rudi cried impul- 
sively. “This is a’ day when true love 
triumphs.” 

“He seems to be sincere, my dear,” 
whispered Prince Nepomuk anxiously. 
“Why don’t you call it off and accept 
him?” 

Bozena continued to regard the sub- 
dued and penitent prince in silence. He 
was presenting himself to her in a new 
aspect and she wanted a little time to 
study it. 

“I fear you are inspired more by a 
sense of duty than of love,” she said 
softly. “Is it not so, prince?” 

“No, no, believe me!” he exclaimed, 
rising and taking her hands. “It is not 
that, although your lesson has gone 
home. You have taught me more to-day 
than I had learned in all my life before. 
I love you with a passion that is all-con- 
suming, Bozena! It is like nothing that 
has ever come into my life before! Tell 
me it is not in vain!” 

She looked at him more gently than 
she had done before—he seemed trans- 
figured in his truth and earnestness. Yet 
she was not ready for surrender—she 
would not be won so easily. 

“Listen, prince,” she said gravely, lay- 
ing her hand on her father’s arm. “I 
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would put your love to the test. You 
have loved me as the spring girl—you 
might not even esteem me as the prin- 
cess, On the day that the Carlsbad 
spring runs dry, come to me and I will 
give you my hand in marriage.” 

Baron Rudi and her father started in 
amazement. Aladar dropped his head 
upon his breast. 

“This, then, is my dismissal,” he said 
quietly. 

“Bozena,” Nepomuk protested, “what 
do you mean? When the spring runs 
dry! That means forever!” 

“When the spring runs dry,” repeated 
Bozena and with a courtesy to the si- 
lent little company she fled into the 
hotel. 


IX 


The rehearsal of Mr. Roland, the 
eminent English tragedian, and his 
merry company of amateurs was over. 
All was in readiness for the gala per- 
formance of “Othello” in the Bower of 
the Muses; and Roland, in the dusky 
make-up of the Moor of Venice, led his 
tired actors into the garden of the inn 
for a breath of air. 

“Tis well, me gallant company,” he 
said. “To-night we will give Bitter- 
brunnen such a performance as it has 
never seen. And remember, you must 
do your best, for the author will be in 
front.” 

Ursula, in the filmy fobes of Desde- 
mona, looked about the little place in 
undisguised trepidation, while Cassio 
and his companions, in their misfit Ven- 
etian trappings, threw themselves on 
the benches and shouted for drinks. 

“Oh, I’m so frightened!” she mur- 
mured to her dusky-featured instructor. 
“T’m just sure some one in the audience 
will recognize me and tell my husband.” 


“Fear not, little one,” Roland adjured ~ 


her loftily. “I am here.” 

Just then there was a howl of mingled 
joy and rage from behind them and a 
sturdy figure hurled itself upon Roland 
and bore him to the ground. It was 
Spaetling, detective extraordinary, with 
the glow of triumph in his face and the 
strength of many generations of sturdy 
peasants in his fingers. 
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“At last!” he shouted. “Black Wen- 
zel, you are my prisoner.” 

Roland managed to free his throat 
from the clutching fingers enough to 
squeal ot a protest. 

“Don’t do that!” he said. “I don’t like 

it, so don’t do it! What’s the matter 
with you?” 
_ “Help, here, you fellows!” the police 
commissioner shouted. “He is the most 
famous burglar in Germany and I’ve got 
him! Surrender, you black-face murder- 
er, surrender!” 

Ursula, on her knees, was trying to 
drag the excited detective from his prey 
while Colonel Boone and his two friends 
stood by, undecided. 

“You're wrong, you fool!” Frau 
Biedermeier shrieked. “This is not 
Black Wenzel! This is my friend, Mr. 
Roland!” 

Spaetling relaxed his hold a mite and 
let the strangling actor sit up. The 
three Americans cautiously moved to- 
ward the hotel. 

“I aint going to have any hand in 
this,” declared the colonel. “We'll get 
into the courts and I’d have to explain 
to my doctor what I was doing in Bit- 
terbrunnen.” 

“Me too,” said the others and they 
vanished inside the swinging doors. 
Spaetling glared at Ursula and tight- 
ened his grip on the squirming Roland. 

“If he isn’t Black Wenzel, what is 
he blacked for?” he demanded. 

“Oh, he’s an actor,” she wailed. “It’s 
in the play, you idiot!” 

“Unhand me, knave!” growled Rol- 
and. “Me hands grow feverish for your 
scurvy throat!” 

Spaetling slipped a practiced hand 
under the actor’s doublet and trium- 
phantly hauled out the bag of jewels 
Ursula had entrusted to her admirer. 

“Aha!” he shouted. “If he is not 
Black Wenzel, why has he the booty?” 

“T gave him those,” Ursula snapped. 
“Come here a moment. I want to talk 
to you.” 

She had slipped an eloquent looking 
bank note from some secret hiding place 
and Spaetling’s quick eyes caught its 
sheen. It seemed to be extended toward 
him. He dropped Roland and sidled to- 
ward Frau Biedermeier. 
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say no more about the jewels.” 

“Ha! A bribe to me!” said the detec- 
tive. “It’s an insult !—Well, I might as 
well pocket the insult, I suppose.” With 
this compromise, he deftly annexed the 
bank note and slipped away while Rol- 
and was struggling to his feet. 


X 


The hour for the opening of the great 
pageant of the springs was almost at 
hand. All Carlsbad was on tiptoe with 
expectation; the spring girls who were 
to take part had been drilled to the 
moment by Mr. Roland; the visitors 
were abroad in their most stunning 
toilets for the affair, and it wanted 
only the booming of the first cannon to 
announce the start of the day’s festivi- 
ties. But there were three among the 
great throng who had no share in the 
joyous expectation of the crowds, who 
wore long faces where everyone else 
was smiling, and who were deep in 
thought as they sat in the little square 
not far from the Hotel Evakathl. These 
were Prince Aladar, Prince Nepomuk 
and Baron Rudi. 

“Oh, ‘what a fool I was to make that 
wager!” exclaimed Aladar for the fif- 
tieth time. “She’ll never forgive me, 
never! I love her to distractién—to 
madness. I never before knew what love 
was. And now I have lost her through 
my infernal folly!” 

“Well, well, my boy,” Prince Nepo- 
muk interposed. “Don’t be discouraged. 
I'll. do all I can to help you. Maybe I 
can win her over from this absurd con- 
dition.” 

“Will you?” exclaimed Aladar, radi- 
ant in an instant. “There’s a good fel- 
low! I'll make an ideal son-in-law— 
papa! But there’s no hope,” he added 
dejectedly. “She said ‘when the spring 
runs dry,’ and we all know what that 
means.” 

“Cheer up!” Rudi exclaimed. “You're 
not going to sit and wait for that spring 
to dry up, are you? You’re not a very 
resourceful lover.” 

Aladar looked at him sharply and a 
new light shone in his eyes. Rudi had 


“Here,” she said. “Take this—we'll 
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given him an idea that had not occurred 
to him before. 

‘Do you mean—do you think,” he 
began and Rudi smiled at him sagely. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 

“Where are you going?” Nepomuk 
asked in surprise. 

“To stop the spring!” shouted Aladar 
as he rushed away. When Rudi and 
Nepomuk entered the hotel, Bozena was 
waiting for them, radiant in her costume 
as the Water Sprite. 

“Poor Aladar has just left us,” said 
Rudi. “He’s heart-broken, Bozena.” 

“Then he has learned his lesson,” she 
said, but it was a faint and unconvincing 
little voice that said it. 

“I think he is a very fair young man,” 
declared her father. “The more I see 
him the better I like him. Don’t you love 
him just a little bit, Bozena.” 

“Well, you know a teacher is always 
fond of her favorite pupil,” she said 
slowly. 

“And yet you wont marry him until 
the spring runs dry,” said Rudi, slyly. 

“Yes, I’m afraid it looks like a long, 
long engagement,”—still more faintly. 

“Afraid?” her cousin echoed. “Then 
you do care for him?” 

Bozena nodded. 

“But don’t you let him know!” she 
said hastily. “Oh, a dozen times to-day 
I’ve looked to see if that old spring is 
still running but it’s like the brook—it 
will go on forever. And yet I must keep 
my promise. Oh, papa! don’t you think 
there might be some way to stop it?” 

Prince Nepomuk looked at Rudi and 
smiled sagely. Rudi looked at his uncle 
and returned the smile. 

“There might be a way around your 
promise—on a technicality,” said her 
father. “Cheer up, my child. Papa will 
see what can be done. Of course, I have 
no interest in the matter except to see 
two young hearts happy. Come, Rudi. 
Leave it to papa, Bozena, and within an 
hour there may be a surprise in store 
for you.” 

With Rudi in tow, Nepomuk hurried 
straight to the hotel where Prince Ala- 
dar had his apartments. 


bd 


An hour later the pageant was in full 
“Swing. All 


Carlsbad was gathered 
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around the sprudel spring for the al 
fresco performance of the old legend 
of its discovery. 

First of all came Mr. Roland, the 
eminent English actor, to recite in blank 
verse the story of the pageant. He was 
welcomed with a patter of applause, but 
it was as nothing to the storm of hand- 
clapping that greeted Annamirl when 
she hopped across the little stage in the 
white costume of The Rabbit, pursued 
by the dashing huntsman. The fountain 
itself, climax of the spectacle, was con- 
cealed from the spectators by a curtain 
that was to be dropped at the proper 
moment to reveal the flashing waters 
that were supposed to spring up miracu- 
lously beneath the wand of the Water 
Sprite. Roland was at his best as he 
reeled off the lines: 


One day a hunter following the chase 
Far in the woods in darkness lost his 


way; 

No light he saw, but only in the path 

A rabbit white, that led him on and on. 

When the applause for Annamirl and 
the pretty huntsman had died away, Bo- 
zena, as the Water Sprite, suddenly 
stepped before the curtain, wand in 
hand, and Prince Aladar started such 
a thunder of applause that Roland 
gently raised his hand for quiet, and 
went on: 

Suddenly a wood. nymph appeared 

And falling at hef feet he cried: 

“I die of thirst. I pray thee, help. 

A draught of water cool, I beg.” 

The wood nymph smiled and with her 

magic wand 

She struck a certain rock once—twice— 

thrice, 

When, oh amazement, see the silver 

spring! 

Bozena struck the rock at the ap- 
pointed word; the curtain dropped and 
there was a gasp of amazement and dis- 
may from the spectators. The fountain 
played no longer. The spring had ceased 
to run. Sy 

Aladar, rising in his place, held out 
his arms to the Water Sprite, smiling 
down upon him from the little stage. 
She nodded happily and Prince Nepo- 
muk, leaning close to Baron Rudi’s ear, 
whispered : 

“Not a word to anyone, my boy. We'll 
make that plumber a count!” 
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“At last!” he shouted. “Black Wen- 
zel, you are my prisoner.” 

Roland managed to free his throat 
from the clutching fingers enough to 
squeal ott a protest. 

“Don’t do that!” he said. “I don’t like 

it, so don’t do it! What’s the matter 
with you?” 
_ “Help, here, you fellows!” the police 
commissioner shouted. “He is the most 
famous burglar in Germany and I’ve got 
him! Surrender, you black-face murder- 
er, surrender !” 

Ursula, on her knees, was trying to 
drag the excited detective from his prey 
while Colonel Boone and his two friends 
stood by, undecided. 

“You’re wrong, you fool!” Frau 
Biedermeier shrieked. “This is not 
Black Wenzel! This is my friend, Mr. 
Roland !” 

Spaetling relaxed his hold a mite and 
let the strangling actor sit up. The 
three Americans cautiously moved to- 
ward the hotel. 

“I aint going to have any hand in 
this,” declared the colonel. “We'll get 
into the courts and I’d have to explain 
to my doctor what I was doing in Bit- 
terbrunnen.” 

“Me too,” said the others and they 
vanished inside the swinging doors. 
Spaetling glared at Ursula and tight- 
ened his grip on the squirming Roland. 

“If he isn’t Black Wenzel, what is 
he blacked for?” he demanded. 

“Oh, he’s an actor,” she wailed. “It’s 
in the play, you idiot!” 

“Unhand me, knave!” growled Rol- 
and. “Me hands grow feverish for your 
scurvy throat!” 

Spaetling slipped a practiced’. hand 
under the actor’s doublet and trium- 
phantly hauled out the bag of jewels 
Ursula had entrusted to her admirer. 

“Aha!” he shouted. “If he is not 
Black Wenzel, why has he the booty?” 

“I gave him those,” Ursula snapped. 
“Come here a moment. I want to talk 
to you.” 

She had slipped an eloquent looking 
bank note from some secret hiding place 
and Spaetling’s quick eyes caught its 
sheen. It seemed to be extended toward 
him. He dropped Roland and sidled to- 
ward Frau Biedermeier. 
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say no more about the jewels.” 

“Ha! A bribe to me!” said the detec- 
tive. “It’s an insult !—Well, I might as 
well pocket the insult, I suppose.” With 
this compromise, he deftly annexed the 
bank note and slipped away while Rol- 
and was struggling to his feet. 


Xx 


The hour for the opening of the great 
pageant of the springs was almost at 
hand. All Carlsbad was on tiptoe with 
expectation; the spring girls who were 
to take part had been drilled to the 
moment by Mr. Roland; the visitors 
were abroad in their most stunning 
toilets for the affair, and it wanted 
only the booming of the first cannon to 
announce the start of the day’s festivi- 
ties. But there were three among the 
great throng who had no share in the 
joyous expectation of the crowds, who 
wore long faces where everyone else 
was smiling, and who were deep in 
thought as they sat in the little square 
not far from the Hotel Evakathl. These 
were Prince Aladar, Prince Nepomuk 
and Baron Rudi. 

“Oh, what a fool I was to make that 
wager!” exclaimed Aladar for the fif- 
tieth time. “She'll never forgive me, 
never! I love her to distractién—to 
madness. I never before knew what love 
was. And now I have lost her through 
my infernal folly!” 

“Well, well, my boy,” Prince Nepo- 
muk interposed. “Don’t be discouraged. 
I'll do all I can to help you. Maybe I 
can win her over from this absurd con- 
dition.” 

“Will you?” exclaimed Aladar, radi- 
ant in an instant. “There’s a good fel- 
low! I’ll make an ideal son-in-law— 
papa! But there’s no hope,” he added 
dejectedly. “She said ‘when the spring 
runs dry,’ and we all know what that 
means.” 

“Cheer up!” Rudi exclaimed. “You're 
not going to sit and wait for that spring 
to dry up, are you? You’re not a very 
resourceful lover.” 

Aladar looked at him sharply and a 
new light shone in his eyes. Rudi had 
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given him an idea that had not occurred 
to him before. 

“Do you mean—do you think,” he 
began and Rudi smiled at him sagely. 
Suddenly he sprang to his feet. 

“Where are you going?” Nepomuk 
asked in surprise. 

“To stop the spring!” shouted Aladar 
as he rushed away. When Rudi and 
Nepomuk entered the hotel, Bozena was 
waiting for them, radiant in her costume 
as the Water Sprite. 

“Poor Aladar has just left us,” said 
Rudi. “He’s heart-broken, Bozena.” 

“Then he has learned his lesson,” she 
said, but it was a faint and unconvincing 
little voice that said it. 

“T think he is a very fair young man,” 
declared her father. “The more I see 
him the better I like him. Don’t you love 
him just a little bit, Bozena.” 

“Well, you know a teacher is always 
fond of her favorite pupil,” she said 
slowly. 

“And yet you wont marry him until 
the spring runs dry,” said Rudi, slyly. 

“Yes, I’m afraid it looks like a long, 
long engagement,”—still more faintly. 

“Afraid?” her cousin echoed. “Then 
you do care for him?” 

Bozena nodded. 

“But don’t you let him know!” she 
said hastily. “Oh, a dozen times to-day 
I’ve looked to see if that old spring is 
still running but it’s like the brook—it 
will go on forever. And yet I must keep 
my promise. Oh, papa! don’t you think 
there might be some way to stop it?” 

Prince Nepomuk looked at Rudi and 
smiled sagely. Rudi looked at his uncle 
and returned the smile. 

“There might be a way around your 
promise—on a technicality,” said her 
father. “Cheer up, my child. Papa will 
see what can be done. Of course, I have 
no interest in the matter except to see 
two young hearts happy. Come, Rudi. 
Leave it to papa, Bozena, and within an 
hour there may be a surprise in store 
for you.” 

With Rudi in tow, Nepomuk hurried 
straight to the hotel where Prince Ala- 
dar had his apartments. 


An hour later the pageant was in full 
“Swing. All 


Carlsbad was gathered 
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around the sprudel spring for the al 
fresco performance of the old legend 
of its discovery. 

First of all came Mr. Roland, the 
eminent English actor, to recite in blank 
verse the story of the pageant. He was 
welcomed with a patter of applause, but 
it was as nothing to the storm of hand- 
clapping that greeted Annamirl when 
she hopped across the little stage in the 
white costume of The Rabbit, pursued 
by the dashing huntsman. The fountain 
itself, climax of the spectacle, was con- 
cealed from the spectators by a curtain 
that was to be dropped at the proper 
moment to reveal the flashing waters 
that were supposed to spring up miracu- 
lously beneath the wand of the Water 
Sprite. Roland was at his best as he 
reeled off the lines: 


One day a hunter following the chase 
Far in the woods in darkness lost his 


way; 

No fight he saw, but only in the path 

A rabbit white, that led him on and on. 

When the applause for Annamirl and 
the pretty huntsman had died away, Bo- 
zena, as the Water Sprite, suddenly 
stepped before the curtain, wand in 
hand, and Prince Aladar started such 
a thunder of applause that Roland 
gently raised his hand for quiet, and 
went on: 


Suddenly a wood. nymph appeared 

And falling at het feet he cried: 

“I die of thirst. I pray thee, help. 

A draught of water cool, I beg.” 

The wood nymph smiled and with her 

magic wand 

She struck a certain rock once—twice— 

thrice, ? 

When, oh amazement, see the silver 

spring! 

Bozena struck the rock at the ap- 
pointed word; the curtain dropped and 
there was a gasp of amazement and dis- 
may from the spectators. The fountain 
played no longer. The spring had ceased 
to run. ae 

Aladar, rising in his place, held out 
his arms to the Water Sprite, smiling 
down upon him from the little stage. 
She nodded happily and Prince Nepo- 
muk, leaning close to Baron Rudi’s ear, 
whispered : 

“Not a word to anyone, my boy. We'll 
make that plumber a count!” 
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BY 


OL:HALL 


THUS far this season several plays have been given their first performances in Chicago. These 
pieces are here reviewed by one of the best known of Western dramatic critics. 


HE early days of a theatrical season 

are not unlike the early days of 

a suburban garden. For things one 
plants in a garden have a way of not 
doing what the seedsman said they 
woud, and things planted in the the- 
atre have their way of going against 
hope, prospect and the noisy ballyhoo 
of the interesting and not always un- 
amusing gentlemen who whoop it up for 
Art and the tired business man. But if 
an onion bed will not betray in April 
what it will give forth in July, neither 


will a theatrical season show in October ~ 


what it may have thriving in January. 


Those critical mid-western first-night 
cities, the Peorias, South Bends, -Mil- 
waukees and elsewheres, have joined 
in celebrating the production of a series 
of entertainments intended for quick 
invasion of the Middle West’s one long- 
run city. Chicago has accepted some of 
these entertainments and has neglected 
others, permitting some of the fairly 
useful to take themselves hence with a 
fair hope of finding a welcome else- 
where, and ordering the useless into 
limbo, Of the nine altogether new at- 
tractions submitted in the country’s 
heart before the end of the first month 
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of the new season, six were plays with- 
out music; three put an obligation upon 
the fiddlers and trombonists. Two of 
the plays withered and died under the 
first blazing sunrise; two made a fair 
showing of durability, and two have 
kept their first-night promise that they 
would thrive. Yet the first month 
brought forth nothing resembling im- 
portant drama. Two of the musical 
shows met the not very rigid demands 
of the public; the third quickly re- 
treated. 

A two to one division of drama and 
musical comedy, in favor of the former, 
would appear to be a reasonable adjust- 
ment of their respective claims upon 
public interest. That would seem, too, to 
be making reasonable use of the theatre, 
and to proportion reasonably the value, 
if not the public’s interest, in acting and 
clowning. To be sure, one sometimes 
finds, contrarily enough, acting in mu- 
sical comedy and clowning in drama, and 
the Chicago season early had examples 
of both, and an apparent misplacement 
of acting in a show-girl environment 
had no little share in making the success 
of one musical show, “Louisiana Lou.” 


“The Littlest Rebel” 


ONE of the earlier offerings of the 
new season marked a return to the type 
of drama usually programmed as mili- 
tary. It put the smell of gunpowder 
back into the theatre, and restored in 
attractive imitation the conditions of the 
closing days of the Civil War. Yet au- 
thor, producer and actors were at pains 
to have it known that their play was 
not a war play, but merely an American, 
in fact, an all-American, play. Thus. 
were the North and the South shown in 
loving conflict, to speak paradoxically, 
but in truth. Brotherhood is a paying 
proposition in the theatre, even if it be 
brotherhood with murder in its eye. 
“The Littlest Rebel’s” reliance is large- 
ly upon this love of sworn enemy for 
sworn enemy. The play is Edward 
Peple’s elaboration of his own one-acter 
of the same name. In it two brothers, 
Dustin and William Farnum, celebrated 
their artistic reunion after a long sepa- 
ration. They are still acting the play in 
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Chicago, and they will act it there and 
elsewhere for a long, long time. It ex- 
hibits the Farnums in blue and grey, 
Dustin representing in a Union soldier 
that unflinching heroism and attractive 
coolness for which all the characters he 
plays are noted. An honest eye, a steady 
trigger-finger, faith in woman, capacity 
for self-sacrifice—the marks and traits 
of the cavalier are unmistakable. 
Brother William embodies the suffering 
southerner. Here again is nobility. 
*Twixt these brothers in the play is a 
little child who shall and does lead them. 
She gives the piece its name. The play 
is without a love affair ; its mature hero- 
ine is dead when the second act begins. 
In the beginning, she is the wife of the 
southern soldier, but for pity’s sake, 
and that the plot may fall upon her in- 
teresting child, she passes from the story 
in the hiatus ’tween acts. So, it-is in the 
second act that the Littlest Rebel takes 
the play in hand. She is living alone in 
a ramshackle cabin in the woods near 
Richmond. There her father takes ref- 
uge, and there the pursuing northern 
soldier corners him. There comes out 
the story of starvation, common to all 
plays of the Rebellion. There, too, comes 
a scene of sacrifice. The Confederate, 
driven from hiding, asks no mercy. He 
has come only to save his daughter. 
See! A passport for her! But it is 
useless! What Northerner will endorse 
it? Does he know what it may mean to 
him? He does. Father and daughter 
hasten toward Richmond. They camp 
on the way. Union soldiers find them. 
The passport falls into the hands of the 
play’s one unkilled villain. The passport 
is carried to the commander of the army. 
But all is not over. There is a battle, a 
really fine and rousing battle, and this 
time brotherhood finds an outlet in a 
thrilling rescue. But even miracles must 
end. Northerner and Southerner are 
caught and court-martialed, the one as a 
traitor, the other as a spy. They are to 
die, but General Grant hears their story, 
sees the Littlest Rebel and expresses the 
opinion that, despite grave offense, the 
condemned heroes ought not to be exe- 
cuted. And of course they are not. 
Between the brothers Farnum, who 
appear in this play in their most attrac- 
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tive aspect, stands a wonderful little 
girl named Mary Miles Minter, the 
actress of the Littlest Rebel, and a child 
of whom it may be said truly that she 
acts. Her display of feeling is romark- 
ably fine and true; her sense of comedy 
is mature. A life-like picture of General 
Grant is supplied the play by William 
B. Mack; George Thatcher gives a 
touch of nature to an old darky, and 
Percy Haswell illustrates the various 
noble traits of southern womanhood. 


The play will not let the world forget 


how to cry. 


“An Everyday Man” 


ANOTHER play early on view was 
“An Everyday Man,” a vacation-time 
comedy by Owen Davis. Thomas W. 
Ross acted it in Chicago for seven 
weeks and then took it elsewhere. The 
star proved himself a light comedian 
without a superior among the young ac- 
tors of this country. He now and then 
touched a note of sentiment with rare 
deftness. Mr. Ross’ popularity in Chi- 
cago gave the play a splendid start, and 
the interest remained an interest in the 
player rather than in his vehicle. 
Though placed upon a good foundation, 
the story was not told with sufficient 
regularity and force to give it a strong 
appeal. The leading characters were a 
young lawyer and a girl for whom he 
had a lively admiration. He followed 
her into an Adirondack fishing camp to 
obtain her consent to a re-organization 
of a company in which she was, by re- 
cent inheritance, an important stock- 
holder. Meeting her in the camp he dis- 
covered he had known her abroad. Ro- 
mance and business thereafter ran hand 
in hand. To free her from the sharks of 
Wall Street the lawyer was compelled 
to kidnap the stubborn miss at the end 
of the first act and carry her to a lonely 
island, where they were marooned by 
the loss of their boat. But the young 
woman’s male and female relatives and 
the lawyer’s rival effected her rescue, 
and plunged the young lawyer into what 
passes on the stage for deep disgrace. 
The girl’s anger was somewhat tem- 
pered by a conscious sentimental regard 
for her kidnaper, and when he could 
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prove that he was brave and that his 
rival was a coward he won the girl ande@ 
was in a fair way to win his case for his | 
clients. This act of bravery was per- — 
formed before a drunken woodsman | 


who invaded the camp with a gun in his © 


hand and a glare in his eye. He was 
after the lawyer’s rival, who had been — 
quietly calling on the woodsman’s 
daughter. The lawyer smiled and 
grabbed the gun; the stubborn young — 
lady beamed upon him, and the play 
was ended. 


“A Grain of Dust” 


THE book play came into evidence 
again this season, first manifesting itself 
in “A Grain of Dust,” a footlighting, 
by Louis Evan Shipman, of the late 
David Graham Phillips’ like-named 
novel. The story of this play lacked 
clarity, but it showed a handsome man 
in bitter but winning conflict with many 
enemies, and it made its appeal. It is 
what is known as a good matinée play. 
From the beginning it had the appear- 
ance of a “popular success,” and it bene- 
fitted very greatly through the public’s 
acquaintance with the novel from which 
it was made. 

The play was produced and was acted 
in its main part by James K. Hackett, 
who gave in it the best performance of 
his later career, excepting only his per- 
formance in Alfred Sutro’s “John 
Glayde’s Honour,” in which his acting 
was very much like that he bestowed 
upon “A Grain of Dust.” The star sur- 
rounded himself with a company in- 
cluding E. M. Holland, Frank Burbeck, 
Frazer Coulter and Charles Stedman, all 
of whom gave value and distinction to 
their parts. The story of the play, al- 
ready known to readers of serial fiction, 
narrated the amatory and professional 
adventures of a New York lawyer 
whose love for an insignificant stenog- 
rapher led him to break off his engage- 
ment with an heiress, whose father was 
an important client of the firm of which 
the young lawyer was a member. He 
quit the firm and married the stenog- 
rapher. His clients -were persuaded 
away from him; his income declined and 
disappeared, and he was on the verge of 
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ruin when a chance came for him to 
turn the tables on his enemy. In that 
hour his wife left him, and, embittered 
against her and the world at large, he 
planted himself in the center of the 
stage, went to work with heroic energy, 
ground his enemy into submission, and 
then rubbed it in. In the hour of his 
victory his wife came home. Clasp and 
curtain! In the play the title was ex- 
plained by the remark of one character, 
who, referring to the lawyer’s infatu- 
ation for his stenographer, said that he, 
had got a grain of dust in his eye, im- 
plying, of course, that he was no longer 
able to see what he was about. 


“Uncle Sam” 


THOMAS A. WISE and John Bar- 
rymore, who have both been stars on 
their own account, pooled their distinc- 
tive talents this season to act in a farce 
called “Uncle Sam.” Its authors, Ann 
Caldwell and James O’Dea, wife and 
husband, chose a German background 
for their play and populated it with a 
band of American tourists, a polyglot 
group of Heidelberg students, and some 
dialectic leeches, male and female. One 
of the students was the nephew of a 
rich but honest Nevadan, who made a 
trip to Europe to deliver to his young 
relative the Reno beauty he had chosen 
for addition to the family. The student 
was involved in a far-gone flirtation 
with a Viennese siren, and did-not wel- 
come uncle and uncle’s encumbrance. 
Hearing a chance remark that the old 
Nevadan’s pet aversion was that Roose- 
veltian What-is-it, a mollycoddle, the 
nephew converted himself into what he 
imagined that to be. He decked himself 
out in giddy fashion, affected the man- 
ners of a schoolgirl, and made a fool of 
himself in general. The uncle became 
wild, but soon fell into his nephew’s 
affected manner. He kept this up until 
he was quite innocently involved with 
the Viennese. The nephew had now fall- 
en in love with the American girl; he 
confessed his deception, aided the old 
man and the whole party of tourists out 
of difficulty, proved himself an athlete 
instead of a boudoir ornament, and put 
a period to the plot. The farce was sub- 
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mitted with the explanation that it was 
designed solely to amuse. It seemed to 
fill the bill. Its audiences, not always 
large, gave nightly exhibitions of un- 
bridled hilarity. 


“The Affair in the Barracks” 


THAT it doesn’t take. many years 
for an expatriated playwright to get 
thoroughly out of sympathy with his 
former countrymen was illustrated in 
the quick failure of “The Affair in the 
Barracks,” a play adapted by C. M. S. 
McLellan from the German of Martin 
Stein and Ernst Soehngen. The German 
play, “Kasernenluft,’ no doubt had a 
genuine interest for German audiences, 
but it is impossible to understand why 
any playwright should have undertaken 
to have the play acted in America. The 
story which answered the purpose of a 
plot might have been of interest any- 
where, but this story was disturbed and 
obscured by what were intended to be, 
and which may have been, pictures of 
life in a German barrack. It had no 
interest for an American audience. Had 
McLellan retained during his residence 
abroad an understanding of the Ameri- 
can theatre, he would have realized that 
the play could find nothing but failure 
in this country. 

The story had to do with the unre- 
mitting persecution of a young private 
soldier by his superior officer because 
of the former’s success in a love affair 
in which the two men were rivals—not ~ 
in the eyes of the girl involved, a hum- 
ble daughter of a humble sergeant, who 
knew from the beginning her real feel- 
ings toward the two men. When the jeal- 
ous officer publicly reflected upon the 
girl’s character, the private attacked © 
him, and then, fearing the military pun- 
ishment his rival was certain to insist 
upon, ran away to his father. That old 
man, a soldier, too, did what might 
have been expected of one who had 
served under Von Moltke and absorbed 
the philosophy of Bismarck. He de- 
nounced the son as a deserter, put 
him under arrest, and marched him 
back to his regiment. There events 
took a quick turn; the boy’s rival 
and superior officer was found guilty 
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of treason; the cause of his hatred 
and his abuse of the deserter was 
revealed, and the curtan descended on 
a promise of clemency for the runaway 
and punishment for the rival. The play 
was given every advantage that a com- 
plete setting and a fine cast could give it. 
But it had no greater chance of success 
than if it had been a Chinese melo- 
drama. 


“The Other Mary” 


THE early season brought forward 
another of those frequently discovered 
“new American playwrights.” Algernon 
Boyesen was his name, and “The Other 
Mary” was his play, and it was his first 
and, it is to bé hoped, his worst. Mme. 
Nazimova was its victim. It was dis- 
agreeable in subject, weak in construc- 
tion, flamboyant, ridiculous, and wholly 
ineffective. It failed immediately. The 
play was written, it was explained, to 
enforce the opinion that the Mary Mag- 
dalenes of this world, as well as the 
Mary Mothers, serve a useful purpose 
to society. The particular society in 
which this idea was applied was com- 
posed of a wife who was proof against 
insult, a wild-eyed husband who had 
fallen prey to a bad woman who was 
also a bad actress, and a friend of the 
family who was both a fool and a home- 
wrecker. The wife attempted through 
three long acts to set her husband on 
the straight and narrow path; the hus- 
band stubbornly refused to be set, and 
the friend went through the play be- 
sieging the virtue of the forgiving wife. 
The scandal ended when the wife finally 
forgave her husband for cutting his 
throat. Inasmuch as it seemed he would 
not die, it was taken for granted that at 
last her habit of forgiving him had 
borne. fruit. By dint of hard labor and 
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through painful sacrifice the players 4 
were able to act it out to the bitter end, 


“Louisiana Lou” 


A PLEASANT entertainment of the 
musical comedy sort was staged early 
in the season at the LaSalle Opera 
House, which is unique among Ameri- 
can playhouses. It houses each season 
musical comedy of a distinct type, and 
when taken from their home stage these 
entertainments find great favor through- 
out the whole wide range of the West. 
This year’s piece is the work of Freder- 
ick Donaghey and Addison Burkhardt, 
as to libretto, and of Ben M. Jerome as 
to music. Its story is placed in New Or- 
leans, and has to do with the sentimental 
experiences of two old men and their 
children—born theirs or adopted. This 
story is carried now in dialogue and 
now in song; it turns now to comic 
fooling, now to pretty sentiment. Alex- 
ander Carr does a variety of good act- 
ing in a quaint character part. 

Another new musical comedy that 
was launched to considerable applause 
was “Over the River,” a musicalization 
by George V. Hobart, librettist, and 
John L. Golden, composer, of H. A. Da 
Souchet’s old farce, “The Man from: 
Mexico.” Eddie Foy had the lead. “The 
Ladies’ Lion,” a “comic opera,” was 
brought out by Jefferson De Angelis, 
who confessed that he also wrote the 
libretto. The music was by W. T. Fran- 
cis. The entertainment had little story 
to it, and that little had to do with a 
confusion of identities. 
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[FOURTH INSTALLMENT] 


SYNOPSIS OF PREVIOUS INSTALLMENTS 


_ THE Deynards haven't been getting on very well. Nicholas Deynard is a million- 
aire banker who has been something of a roué, and who has married Brenda Eveleth 
only when he found he could win her in no other way. Brenda, who is much younger 
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than her middl ed husband, has been an actress of some distinction, and when in 
this second year of her marriage, Deynard’s devotion to her begins to wane, she (with 
his consent and assistance) resumes her theatrical career. E one mo » before 
Deynard has returned from one of the nocturnal absences which he has of late been 
ac emeay himself, a message comes that Roy Deynard, a son by a former marriage, 

been seriously injured by highwaymen and lies unconscious at Roosevelt Hospital. 
When Deynard at last comes in, his valet repeats the message to him and he goes off at 
once to his son’s bedside. Brenda, who has overheard this news, calls up some one 
over the ’phone, and then, leaving a message with Marthe, her maid, to the effect that 
she has gone to visit a sick sister, who is away at school, she leaves the house. 

Deynard spends the day with his injured son. In the evening, the young man 
being still unconscious, he starts home, but stops in at Brenda’s theatre on the way. 
There he is astonished to learn that neither Brenda nor her leading man has put in an 
appearance; their parts are being taken by understudies. H g home, Deynard 
inquires for Brenda and receives her message left with Marthe. He rummages among 
his wife’s papers to find the address-of her sister, in order that he may communicate 
with Brenda, and comes upon a curious note which would seem to appoint that day as 
the time of a rendezvous with some one who signs himself ‘Phil’? — the first name of 
Hampton, Brenda’s leading man. In a state of the greatest perturbation — both 
because of his son’s precarious condition and his wife’s suspicious absence — Nicholas 
Deynard passes a night of desperate anxiety. In the morning he receives a message 
from the hospital, to the effect that his son’s condition has changed for the worse. 
And then — the front door-latch clicks, there is a step in the hall, and Brenda, her 
face ghastly pale, appears in the doorway. 

On questioning his wife about her absence, Deynard finds discrepancies in her state- 
ments ; and when a little later, he intercepts and reads a note from Hampton to Brenda 
which a servant brings in, the jealous husband flies into a passion of anger that ends 
only with a _— stroke. It is at this point, as he is being carried from the room, 
that news of Roy’s death comes. 

Deynard recovers and goes to his club to live, while Brenda leaves his house and 
seeks refuge with a friend. Brenda learns from: Hampton that the note which had so 
infuriated Deynard was merely an apology for‘his absence from the theatre on Thurs- 
day. Deynard calls on Hampton — with a gun in his pocket which Hampton takes 
away from him. Deynard accuses Hampton of misconduct with Brenda and brings 
forward as evidence the intercepted note — which proves to contain simply a stanza of 
Swinburne’s perfervidly amorous poetry. Horrified, Hampton explains that his ab- 
sence from the theatre had indeed been caused by a rendezvous with a woman — not 
Brenda, but another whose identity he feels bound in honor to conceal — and that 
next day he must have mixed up a poem he had been sending to this other woman with 
a note of apology intended for Brenda Deynard. Refusing to believe Hampton, 
Deynard leaves and presently his attorneys serve divorce papers on Brenda. A few 
days afterward Brenda learns that detectives in Deynard’s employ have traced her 
movements on that fateful Thursday night to an obscure hotel, where she had been 
registered as the wife of a certain “Henry Webb!” 

The divorce trial is held before a referee and Deynard’s specific allegation that 
Brenda had been guilty with Hampton falls flat: the testimony of all the employees 
of the hotel where Brenda had spent that Thursday night proved that the mysterious 
“ Mr. Webb ”— as the wife of whom Brenda had been registered — was not Hampton. 
Brenda, however, refuses to reveal the man’s identity although she persists in her 
statement that her relations with him were entirely innocent. Deynard’s lawyers give 
notice of a new suit and the present case is concluded. 

A month passes and then comes a message to Brenda from Nicholas Deynard: he 
is very ill at Palm Beach and asks that she come to him. Brenda takes the first train 
and finds her husband dying. He asks and receives her forgiveness, yet still she does 
not explain to him that queer absence which had estranged them. Deynard dies. 
—‘ Does he know now?” Brenda asks herself. 
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HEN Death thus gave Brenda 
Deynard the divorce she had no 
desire for, the divorce from 
‘ which she had earnestly prayed to be 
spared, Philip Hampton was playing 
with one of the Charles Frohman com- 
panies in Chicago. At the risk of never 
again being able to secure an engage- 









































ment with this mighty manager,—this 
little Napoleon of the Drama,—he had 
thrown up the par: within an hour after 
seeing the announcement in an after- 
noon paper, and was on his way east. It 
was barely possible that Brenda might 
need him. She had depended upon him 
very largely in those trying days of the 
hearings. She had no men relatives to 
aid her and no closer friend than he. 
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When he reached New York he 
found that Doctor Nicoll—who had ar- 
rived at Palm Beach too late to be of 
service to poor Deynard—had, with Jim 
Cochran, thrown himself into the 
breach, and arranged everything. Nev- 
ertheless Brenda, appreciating his sac- 
rifice, found a score of lesser details to 
engage him. And all the while there 
was stabbing at his heart a sharp re- 
gret. He had never accepted Nick’s 
apology. Not, he told himself, that he 
cherished any enmity for his own sake, 
but because he could not forgive his 
attitude towards a suffering, innocent 
woman. 

Hampton was excessively tempera- 
mental. Over the coffin of: the man 
whom he had known since boyhood and 
who had served him in a hundred ways, 
he wept, openly and unashamed. And 
when, a month later, he bade good-by 
to Brenda and Mrs. Eveleth, on the 
deck of the Mauretania, tears were in 
his eyes again. 

In July, at their invitation, he went 
over to join them in England. They 
had taken a house for the summer, at 
Henley—a wonderfully quaint old 
building, of red brick and timber, with 
thatched roof and old oak-beamed ceil- 
ings. There were kitchen and flower 
gardens, too, and a turf tennis court. 
And at the foot of the hill on which it 
stood, the narrow Thames wound like 
a purling brook, around the willow- 
fringed bank. Here Brenda had gath- 
ered a few of her nearest friends— 
Flora Hamerton among them, and her 
sister Madge. 

Knowing as he did, something of the 
barrier that had grown up between 
Deynard and his wife prior to their 
separation, yet knowing nothing of that 
last reunion at Palm Beach, save the 
bare fact of their meeting, Hampton 
was utterly unprepared for the change 
which he found in Brenda. She looked 
ill, and she had lost flesh. More than 
this, she gave signs of nervous de- 
Pression, such as even in the most vex- 
ing periods of her battle against def- 
amation she had not exhibited. He 
could hardly believe, under the circum- 
Stances, that sorrow over the death of 
a husband for whom she had never en- 
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tertained an absorbing affection, was 
alone responsible for her condition. In 
seeking other explanation it was nat- 
ural that he should hit upon the one 
mystery, apparently, of her career. He 
was ‘satisfied—had been so from the 
very first—that it involved nothing 
scandalous on her part; and yet, the 
very nature of the whole affair, coupled 
with her persistent refusal to reveal the 
truth when her silence threatened to 
play havoc not only with her domestic 
peace and comfort, but with her name 
and fame as well, proved it to be no 
ordinary complication. 

And as gradually, from close study 
and daily observation of her, this sus- 
picion that therein lay the reason for 
her wretchedness became a conviction, 
he saw that the one hope of restoring 
her to that wholesome, light-hearted 
normality of other days lay in the shar- 
ing of her secret. Now, slowly but 
surely, it was consuming her. 

One evening, walking with Flora 
Hamerton on the terrace after dinner, 
he told her what he thought, and 
begged her to use all her natural diplo- 
macy thus to save her friend’s health 
and reason, But with Mrs. Hamerton 
it was a delicate subject. 

“My dear Phil,” she said, with that 
indulgence in irony of which she was 
so fond, “we women, you know, are 
so blind. It takes a man like you to see 
such things. Of course I wouldn’t think 
of what you have just discovered, in a 
thousand years. I would go on imagin- 
ing that she was grieving her heart 
out over Nick, and that nothing under 
heaven could save her unless he rose 
from the dead for her salvation. 

“You mean that you have understood 
it all along?” 

“Why, to be sure. And I’ve talked to 
her till my breath gave out and my 
throat was sore. You might as well talk 
to that old brick wall, there. Better, in 
fact. For the wall wouldn’t get annoyed 
and practically tell you to mind your 
own business. And that. is what she 
did.” 

Phil threw the end of a cigar away, 
and lighted another. He had not been 
prepared for this. 

“Maybe you didn’t go about it right,” 
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he suggested. “Possibly she thought it 
more curiously on your part, Flora, 
than a desire to share a burden that is 
getting too heavy for her.” 

“Maybe I didn’t,’ returned Flora. 
“Possibly she did.” 

“You needn’t get so short with me 
about it,” Hampton laughed. “I like 
Brenda, and I hate to see her going all 
to pieces, the way she is.” 

“Don’t you think I like her too? 
She'll die before she tells anyone. She 
wouldn’t tell Nick on his death bed. 
And then she cried all the next day be- 
cause she had an idea that he’d find it 
out in the world he’d gone to. If you 
think I wasn’t diplomatic enough, try 
a little of your own diplomacy. Ten to 
one she'll tell you to pack your trunk 
and run up to London by the night 
train.” 

“T don’t mind risking that for her 
sake,” Hampton said, “though it is jolly 
down here, now that Henley week is 
over, and the crowds are gone.” 

“Try it, and good luck-to you. There 
she is now, at the other end of the ter- 
race. I’m going in to play ‘rummy’ 
with Madge.” 

But when Hampton found himself 
alone with Brenda he realized that 
Flora had frightened him. He wished 
that he had undertaken it himself, in 
the first place, without consulting 
Flora at all. He didn’t mind risking 
being sent about his business, but he did 
mind risking failure. Therefore he felt 
a very oppressive constraint. Every- 
thing depended on how he should in- 
troduce the subject. He must avoid an- 
tagonizing her at the start. It wasn’t a 
thing to be dragged in by its head or 
its heels. It must appear, at least, to 
come about naturally. But he must lay 
the way for it. He was quite sure that 
she would make no opening for it. 

She was telling him, now, about some 
friends of her mother’s who were com- 
- ing down on the morrow. They were 
former Bermudans, and had known her 
as a child. But she was not over-pleased 
at their coming. She imagined that Phil 
would not find them his sort. 

Oddly enough, though, the Bermu- 
dans, as it turned out, were precisely 
the persons to serve Phil most in his 
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emergency. They provided him, all un- 
consciously, not alone the wedge he re- 
quired to open the intractable subject, 
but indirectly furished that which, aid- 
ed by the young man’s own subtle pene- 
tration and ability to put two and two’ 
together, eventually revealed the in- 
wardness of the so carefully guarded 
secret. 

For on that evening preceding their 
coming, the opportunity he sought 
failed to present itself, and his power — 
to invent a plausible opening was weak- 
ened, made impotent indeed, by the 
timidity which Flora Hamerton had en- 
gendered. 

It was at dinner, the next night, in 
the delightfully odd old stone-floored 
and oak-raftered dining-room, that he 
met Jonas Appleby and his wife—el- 
derly folk both of them, and unmistak- 
ably lower middle class. Mrs. Eveleth 
had run across Jonas quite by accident 
in a London draper’s shop, where he 
was employed, and in sheer delight 
over meeting one whom she had not 
laid eyes on for so many years, she had 
thereupon insisted on his bringing Su- 
san down to Henley for a week end. 

Jonas, who was quite bald, made up 
for lack of hair by a generous profu- 
sion of sandy beard and a pair of eye- 
brows that would have made two mus- 
taches. Susan, in her plainly made black 
silk frock, was a sweet-faced,, benign 
little woman, mild-eyed ‘and _silver- 
haired. 

The transformation of Brenda was 
their chief subject of comment.- When 
ever the conversation showed signs of 
flagging they reverted to it. 

“What an uncommon fine lady she 
’as made, to be sure,” Appleby would 
say, glancing first at her and then at 
her mother. “It’s ’ard to believe it’s the 
same kiddie that used to cry to be lifted 
up to the seat of me wagon, out there 
in Bermuda.” ; 

They had gone home to England, it 
seemed, before Madge was born. | 

“And what of the lad?” Jonas asked, 
at length. The dinner was nearly at an 
end, now. It had taken all this time, ap- 
parently, and four glasses of such 
champagne ‘as he had never tasted in 
his life before, to get his courage up to 
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‘ inquiring for a member of the family 


he had not seen nor heard mentioned. 
“’R was older a bit than the girl, I re- 
member.” 

Mrs. Eveleth’s last sip of wine ap- 
peared to have got into her Sunday 
throat. She was choking behind her 
napkin. So Brenda, with a strange look 
of grim determination on her face, 
which instantly, for some reason or 
other set Hampton to thinking, volun- 
teered an answer. 

“You mean my half-brother, Hugh, I 
suppose, Mr. Appleby. Hugh is in Can- 
ada.” 

“’Ughey. Yes, that was ’is name,” 
Susan Appleby corroborated. “Don’t 
you remember it was, Jonas?” 

“In Canada, eh?” her husband ob- 
served, “And what ’as ’e turned out to 
be? Is ’e an actor, too?” 

“Oh, no,” Brenda answered, with a 
smile that Hampton saw was forced 
with no little effort. “I’m the only mem- 
ber of the family that’s on the stage. 
Do you go to the play in London often, 
Mr. Appleby ?” 

And now Hampton, who had sud- 
denly become more acutely observant 
than ever, noted not only.that Brenda 
had failed to name her half-brother’s 
business or profession and obviously. 
changed the subject, but that Mrs. Eve- 
leth was emotionally distressed far be- 
yond that which was warranted by a 
little wine going the wrong way. 

Whether or not the Applebys were 
conscious that Jonas had touched upon 
a forbidden subject he could hardly be 
sure, but he took pains to satisfy him- 
self that it was not brought up again 
during their stay, by keeping very close 
to the draper’s clerk’s side throughout 
the :emainder of his visit. As a mere 
matter of verification he should have 
liked to hear Jonas refer to “ ’Ughey” 
once more. Susan, he was sure, would 
not revert to it. He had never encoun- 
tered anyone with less initiative than 
Mrs, Appleby. 

His opportunity came on Monday aft- 
ernoon. The vistors had gone up to 
town that morning, by an early train, 
and Mrs, Eveleth and Madge had ac- 
companied them. Flora Hamerton was 
lying down, and Brenda and he had 
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been somewhat desultorily knocking 
balls back and forth over the tennis 
net, with frequent pauses for Brenda to 
rest on a garden seat in the shade of 
some bordering trees. 

“I wonder if my heart’s bad?” she 
had asked him, as she lay back limp and 
fanned herself with a scrap of hand- 
kerchief. “I’m so frightfully short- 
breathed.” 

He had thrown himself on the turf 
at her feet, and, supported on one el- 
bow, was looking up at her. Her ap- 
proach to frailty was not altogether un- 
becoming to her. She wore now an un- 
usual glow of color, the result of her 
exercise, and with her white waist 
turned back from her still full, round 
throat, she seemed to Hampton the per- 
sonification of loveliness. 

“I dare say it is,” he answered, with 
a smile. “And it’s a trouble no M. D. 
can heal.” 

“Oh, Phil!” she exclaimed, her anx- 
iety about herself causing her quite to 
miss the latent ambiguity of his phras- 
ing. “You don’t mean that I have some- 
thing organic.” 

“I mean that your heart is entirely 
too big for your good,” he told her, his 
smile gone and his handsome face 
thoroughly serious. He had told Flora 
that diplomacy was everything; but he 
had also said that he would gladly risk 
being sent away in an effort to accom- 
plish something for this girl’s health 
and relief of mind. He was still willing 
to take the risk, but he had suddenly 
resolved on open attack rather than 
tactful strategy. “Why should you wor- 
ry yourself to death over that scape- 
grace brother of yours— a half-brother 
at that?” 

It was a chance shot, and the way it 
hit was beyond anything he could have 
fancied. He had been prepared for 
quick denial, for precipitate indigna- 
tion, for an order to leave Henley. But, 
at first at least, there was no one of 
these responses. She scarcely moved, 
except to drop the fanning hand with 
the handkerchief; but the pink flush 
fled her cheeks, and her big brown eyes 
stared at him in affright. “ 

From the very first Hampton had 
believed that it was with some kinsman 
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of hers that she had gone to the Hotel 
Wyndecote—some kinsman who was ill 
and required her services. And the rev- 
elation of the half-brother Hugh had 
given him an actor to fill the part. Yet 
it had all been the merest guess work. 
But Brenda’s reception of his guess 
made him at once sure that he was 
right. 

“Hush!” she whispered, at length, 
glancing about, nervously. “How— 
what made you think—” 

“IT know,” he interrupted, speaking 
low to please her, though there wasn’t 
a seul within earshot. 

“Tt isn’t true,” she denied, at last. 
“Tt isn’t true. I haven’t seen Hugh in 
years. I don’t even know where he is. 
He hasn’t written us a line.” She was 
growing more excited with each word. 
Hampton thought it best not to insist. 
He must calm her if to do so was pos- 
sible. 

“Then what is it that is worrying you 
so?” he asked. While he waited for 
her answer, he sat up and helped him- 
self to a cigaret from his case. 

“Haven’t I enough to worry me?” 
she returned, earnestly. “How do you 
suppose a good woman feels to be 
branded as I have been? How many 
persons are there, do you suppose, that 
believe I am innocent? You know what 
the world is. It is always ready to be- 
lieve the worst. If it would only give 
one the benefit of the doubt. But it 
never has any doubt. That’s just it. 
And the profession are the cruellest of 
all. When there isn’t scandal they man- 
ufacture it. When there’s.a drop they 
magnify it to a flood.” 

He watched her keenly. How she was 
fighting to turn him away from the sub- 
ject of her half-brother. Yet the more 
she fought, the more she said, the more 
she convinced him that he had got at 
her secret. 

“Dear girl,” he pleaded, when she 
had talked herself out. “All you say is 
true—horribly true. And there is just 
one way for you to shut the mouths of 
the gossips, one way in which you can 
crush the last smouldering ember of the 
scandal. Tell the world who was with 
you that day, and why.” 


Then her great, beautiful eyes 
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flashed living flame. “No! No!” she : 


stormed. “A thousand times no. Do you 
suppose if I could tell, I would have 
gone through what I have? Don’t you 
see that I would have told him, in the 
first place? That I would anyhow have 
told when I went to him in Florida 
and found him with the death-sweat on 
his face?” 

But he would not be discouraged. 
“Think better of it,” he urged, calmly. 
“If you don’t feel that you can tell the 
world, tell some one person that you 
can trust—your mother, your sister—” 

Sharply, she interrupted him. “Ney- 
id she cried. “Not-them, of all peo- 
p a 

“It was Hugh,” he whispered, ac- 
cue: “You have betrayed your- 
self.” 

She leaned forward in a rage, and 
her white hand, swept at arm’s length, 
slapped stingingly against his mouth 
and cheek. 

“I warned you,” she shrieked in a 
nervous frenzy. “You must have seen 
that I wouldn’t have his name _ men- 
tioned. Now, you will leave my house. 
You are no longer welcome here.” She 
fell back in a passion of sobbing. “Why 
wont persons mind their own busi- 
ness?” she kept repeating, between 
paroxysms. 

For a little, Phil Hampton sat very 
still. He felt no resentment. She had 
only proved his contention. She was in 
a hideously nervous condition, through 
trying to shield a man who was not 
worth the shielding. He rose at last 
without speaking, and walked towards 
the house. He must do as she had bid- 
den him, of course. 

But twenty minutes later, while in 
his room, packing and making ready to 
go, a note was brought up to him. 

“Can you forgive me?” Brenda 
wrote. “I want you to stay.” 

And he stayed. 


XI 


The verity of Hampton’s theory re- 
garding Brenda’s failing health was 
made clear to him by the speed with 
which it was now checked. In spite. of 
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her refusal to share her trouble, she 
had, perforce, shared it with him. Not 
by actual confession, it is true, but first 
by hysterical denial, and ultimately by 
a conceding silence. She knew that in 
some way he had chanced upon her se- 
cret—or at least a goodly part of it— 
and she knew, moreover, that he under- 
stood that she knew it. There had been 
no further reference to the matter, dur- 
ing the week he remained at Henley, 
after the slapping of his face on the 
edge of the tennis court, but, it seemed 
to him that the “dear girl,” as he was 
wont to call her, grew daily more like 
herself of other days. And when, to- 
wards the end of August, he returned 
for a farewell week end, on the eve of 
sailing for America, a miracle had been 
performed: she was lovelier than he 
had ever seen her. 

In the month of his absence, which 
he spent in Switzerland, he had held 
her continually in mind. He had 
thought then that it was merely the 
old time fondness, enhanced a little, 
perhaps, by a new warmth of sympa- 
thy for her in bearing alone so heavy 
and pressing a burden, but at sight of 
her he knew that he had been blinding 
himself to the truth. He loved her. 

It was Sunday night, and he was to 
leave in the morning, not to see her 
again, possibly, for nine or ten months, 
since her plans included wintering in a 
quiet spot in southern Italy, while he 
was to support an English star, new to 
the States, on Broadway. From the ter- 
race they had gone strolling across the 
dewy turf to the fragrant garden, and 
had kept on, until, beyond a little grove 
of graceful larches, they came out upon 
the edge of the declivity down which 
a narrow path led to the Willows on 
the river’s brink. The moon ai its full 
softened all the landscape with a silver 
glamour; only the tree shadows were 
hard and sharp. 

“Shall we go down?” Phil asked her, 
his hand at her elbow. “4’ll get out the 
canoe, and paddle you about a bit.” 

She did not answer him for a mo- 
ment, but stood thoughtful, her eyes 
upturned to the fair heavens, innocent 
of a single cloud. 

“I don’t want you to go,” she said 
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at length, very quietly, putting her 
—— almost unconsciously into 
words, 

“I said shall we go together,” he re- 
turned. “I wasn’t thinking of going 
alone.” 

She looked at him, startled, not un- 
derstanding. She had been quite lost 
to his suggestion of the canoe. 

“Didn’t you hear what I asked you?” 
He smiled. 

“I’m afraid not,”—perplexedly, “I 
was busy thinking how I should get on 
when all my friends leave me. You go 
to-morrow; Flora goes next week; 
Madge must return to school, in a little 
while.” 

“God knows I’d love nothing better 
than to stay.” His hand pressed her el- 
bow. “But rehearsals begin on the fif- 
teenth. I can’t miss this steamer.” 

“T know,” she said, “I know. But I’m 
horribly selfish, and I don’t care much 
for English people.” 

Hampton looked at her, and his 
heart misgave him. Nine months! She 
would probably be “taking notice,” as 
the saying is, before then. And what 
opportunities she would have to pick 
and choose from. With her beauty and 
her divine talent and her seal she 
could have all of masculine Europe at 
her feet, if she would permit it. While 
he, who adored her, for no one of 
these, but for the incomparable sweet- 
ness of her spirit—all the graces of 
her personality—would be strutting 
each night the boards of a New York 
playhouse and making fictitious love 
to a woman he shouldn’t care two pins 
for; a woman whose husband would 
probably be sitting in a proscenium-box 
the while, applauding his wife for the 
fervor of her love scenes. 

Rebelliously he railed at circum- 
stances. “Why did this all have to hap- 
pen?” he asked. “Weren’t we happy in 
our own little way at the Court? God, 
how I wish I was going back to an- 
other season there with you, dear girl!” 

She turned to him and rested her 
hands on his shoulders. 

“Phil,” she said, “you’ve been just 
the best friend a woman ever had.” 
Sincerity rang in her mellow, even . 
tones, 
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Her touch inflamed him. He was not 
sure whether he heard more than the 
mere words conveyed. But he was sure 
that he could not go back to America 
without letting her know that friend- 
ship had ceased to satisfy him. 

“Let me be more than a friend, my 
darling,” he begged, fervidly, and his 
arms circled her body and drew her 
towards him. em 

She made no struggle, no protest. 
But with her face close to his, their 
breaths joining, she said, very sweetly, 
smiling just as he had never seen her 
smile in all the years of their acquaint- 


‘ance: “If it only could be, Phil! If it 


only could be!” 

He drew her still closer, and kissed 
her unreluctant lips. “It can be, dear 
heart,” he murmured. “It must be; it is.” 
And again he kissed her, but she gave 
him no response. Almost instantly, she 
drew away. 

“We must be sensible, Phif, dear,” 
she said, no annoyance, rather compas- 
sion, in her tone. “It cannot be. You 
must see for yourself that it cannot.” 

“T see nothing of the sort,” he de- 
fended, bravely. “You mean that the 
world would talk—would say unkind 
things. Can it talk more than it has? 
Can it—” But she checked him before 
he had finished. 

“It’s not that,” she told him, frankly. 
“I have stood its talk, its calumny— 
stood it alone, and would be willing to 
stand as much again for the sake of 
having you always beside me. But 
there is something else—something 
about that awful day and night which 
even you, dear, have not guessed, do 
not know, and can never know. Some- 
thing that must always remain a wall 
between us, that neither of us can scale 
or batter down.” 

A breeze was rising to them from 
the river below. It caught a strand of 
Brenda’s hair and carried it across her 
cheek. Hampton reached forward, and 
with deft fingers restored it to its place. 

“You might as well say to me,” he 
said, gravely, “that because the wind 
tossed that wisp of hair from its fas- 
tenings, it must forever remain free. 
Having learned part of your hidden 
thing, I can and will learn all; and 
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whatever it is, it shall not keep us : 
apart. No wall that was ever built, or ~ 


that rose of itself unbuilded, shall keep 
you from me, my darling, now that [I 
know you love me.” And he stretched 
his arms to enfold her once again, but 
she retreated, shaking her head. 

“You do not know what you are 
saying,” she denied, not  unkindly. 
“What you think so easy, is, just as I 
told you, impossible. You have learned 
something, it is true. But what you 
have learned is really very little. I 
could have told anyone that. I could 
have told it to poor Nick, and set 
myself straight and clean in his eyes; 
but it was too closely linked with 
that other—that horrid, awful other. 
I did not dare to breathe the one, lest 
the other stalk out unbidden, lest he 
read it in my eyes, lest the tones of 
my voice, even, betray me.” 

“And if so easy for him, why not for 
me?” The young man asked, naturally 
enough. 

“Alas, too easy,” was her answer. 
“God forbid, though, that you should 
ever learn. When I said you can never 
know, I meant never know and be 
happy —never know, indeed, and feel 
that you were not contaminated by my 
friendship, even.” 

He would have stopped her had he 
guessed what she was saying. As it 
was he cried: 

“Don’t! Don’t! You hurt me when 
you hurt yourself in that way. You're 
morbid. You’re mad on this subject. 
T’ll prove you are. I’ll never rest until 
I find out. And then, I’ll prove it’s 
nothing.” , 


And in the morning he went away as 
he had planned, but he carried with 
him, not despair, as he thought to do, 
but the glad knowledge of love re- 
turned, and a fixed and all-absorbing 
determination to tear her mystery apaft 
to its last shred. 


XII 
Brenda and her mother had chosen, 


eventually, to spend the winter in Rome. 
They chose one of the newer and more 
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F modern hotels near the Piazza di 


Spagna, where naturally they found 
many fellow Americans, for the most 
part tourists, who rarely stopped for 
longer than a fortnight. Neither Bren- 
da nor Mrs. Eveleth had ever been in 
Rome before, and they enjoyed a leis- 
urely and protracted round of sight- 
seeing. The new year had come and 
gone, before they had half exhausted 
this rich storehouse of beautiful an- 
tiquities. 

On an afternoon, when January 
was something over a week old, they 
had returned to the hotel, after a couple 
‘of hours at the Palazzo Spada, to find 
the American mail just in. And to 
Brenda, especially, in these days, the 
American mail was a ceaseless matter 
of interest. Twice each week, at least, 
she heard from Phil Hampton; but ten 
days had gone by, now, and not so 
much as a line of his had gladdened 
her expectant eyes. So, surely, there 
must be something for her to-day. 

She approached the desk, confidently, 
with hand extended. But the obsequi- 
ous, dapper little Italian whose duty it 
was to sort and distribute the mail, 
graciously apologized. He was so sorry, 
but the signora’s letters had been sent 
up to her rooms. 

Brenda turned to her mother. “If 
you want tea in the Palm Room, dear, 
you go straight in. I’m going up stairs 
for the mail. I'll join you in ten min- 
utes,” 

In the elevator she stared at her re- 
flection in one of its mirrored walls. 
She was not looking so well, She had 
gone off in the last week; and she 
could make no error as to the reason. 
Phil Hampton’s letters had become a 
necessity to.her. She was almost ready 
to be convinced that Phil Hampton, 
himself, was a necessity to her. She 
had had dreams in which she told him 
everything, and sometimes he laughed 
at her and took her in his arms and 
declared it should make no difference 
between them; but once he had turned 
sadly away from her, without a word, 
and had gone out, and she had awak- 
ened sobbing, her face deluged with 
tears. 

That day she had written and told 
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Phil of her dreams, And as soon as 
the letter was posted, she had deplored 
her own weakness, She felt sure that 
it would involve her in another maze 
of discussion. He would resume;-more 
insistently than ever, his arguments and 
his pleading; and now, she felt there 
was more reason than ever why she 
could not yield. Whenever she con- 
sidered it, that once horrible dream 
came back to her—that and that only. 
The other, the happier dreams, had not 
continued. And she felt that she-could 
suffer anything, rather than have that 
dream made a reality. 

But there had been no answer to her 
letter. The quick, argumentative reply 
she had so confidently expected had not 
come, Nothing had come. She fancied 
a myriad things, one more distressing 
than the other. And it had told in her 
looks. She was frightfully nervous 
again. She was nearly as bad as before 
Phil came to Henley. 

The elevator paused at her floor, and 
she dashed out and ran along the soft- 
ly-carpeted corridor to her room. She 
burst through the door of the parlor, 
with her eyes already directed towards 
the center table, where the letters would 
be lying. If she should only see Phil’s 
familiar handwriting there at the top 
of the little pile, her burden would lift; 
her heart would lighten. 

But the lifting and the lightening 
came in no such way. They came in the 
big, hearty voice that greeted her be- 
fore she was well over the threshold. 
They came in the tight clasp of the 
strong arms which enfolded her, in the 
burning kisses that fell one after an- 
other—short and long, glad, a 
kisses—upon her lips, her eyes, her 
brow, her hair. 

Phil Hampton had trusted to no such 
weak emissaries as written words. He 
had come, himself, at the first hint of 
hope which she had thrown him. He 
had reached Rome an hour ago, and on 
finding that Brenda and her mother 
were not at home, had asked to see 
their maid—had gone to their apart- 
ment, and had been welcomed by the 
still faithful Marthe, who bade him sit 
down and wait, declaring that both 
ladies would be home in a little while. 
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Brenda, who was usually devotion 
itself to the sweetest of mothers, on 
this occasion utterly forgot that the 
dear woman was waiting for her in the 
Palm Room below. She forgot that she 
was thirsting for tea herself, forgot 
that Phil might be starving after his 
long, swift journey. 

She could only sit close beside him, 
holding his warm, responsive hand 
grippingly, and gazing adoringly into 
his glad eyes. 

“We've broken down that wall of 
yours together,” he told her, with the 
happiest of smiles. “You worked from 
one side and I from the other. And 
Providence, appreciating our labors, 
lent a kindly- hand.” 

“You found me very weak,” was her 
. reply, “weak from rebelliously hurling 
myself against that barrier to my hap- 
piness and yours.” 

“But it’s down, now,” he persisted. 

“No,” she contradicted, “it’s only a 
little tottery. I’m still afraid to give it 
a final push, lest when you see what it 
is made of, you will go away and leave 
me buried in its ruins.” 

“Try me,” he urged. “Put me to the 
test.” 

“Oh, I so want to trust you.” Her 
soul was bare in her great madonna- 
like eyes. 

“T swear to you, dear heart, I will 
not fail you.” 

“Tt’s more terrible than you can con- 
ceive.” 

“Tell me, trust me,” he pleaded. 
“The more terrible, the better proof of 
your faith in me.” 

Suddenly she dropped on her knees 
before him, and buried her face against 
him, while her arms clung about him 
in a frenzy of agitation. 

“It is,” she whispered, very low, 
“that Hugh—” 

But his hand was over her mouth, 
stifling her words. 

“No,” he said, solemnly. “You must 
not. It was only your will I asked ‘for— 
your will to trust me fully, to the ut- 
termost.” He lifted her to her feet, ris- 
ing with her, and holding her trem- 
bling in the excess of her emotion, her 
head on his shoulder. 

“T know it all, dear girl,” he went 
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on, “have known it for weeks. I knew 


it before ever you wrote me of your od 


dreams. But I have been waiting for 
just what has happened. I knew that if © 
you loved me enough—if you loved me | 
the way I wanted you to love me, you | 
would do even this.” 

She lifted her gaze to him, at length, ” 
a gaze in which there was a great won-__ 
der. “And knowing,” she murmured, — 
“you can still love me? Still want me ~ 
to bear your name?” : 

“More than ever I love you,” he © 


vowed, passionately, “more than ever © 


I want you for my very own.” And — 
again he kissed her, laying his lips to © 
hers almost reverently. 

When Mrs. Eveleth came in, an 
hour later, it was to find them sitting 
together on a window seat, in the dark 
—‘“the world forgetting, by the world 
forgot,”—while the lights of the Eter- 


-nal City flashed, one after another, into 


being behind them. 

Not until a long time after did 
Hampton tell Brenda how he had 
fairly stumbled on the information that 
meant so much to him. The first ink- 
ling, of course, had come through the 
Applebys. Six weeks later, chatting 
with Jim Cochran, one afternoon, at 
the Lambs, another link had _ been 
forged in the chain. They had reverted 
to the death of poor Deynard, and 
Cochran, loquacious after many high- 
balls, had rather boasted that it was he 
who was responsible for the reconcilia- 
tion with Brenda. 

“You know,” he said, “Nick wanted 
to believe in her innocence all the time, 
but he just couldn’t get over that 
chambermaid’s testimony. Now, what 
goes on in New York that I don’t 
know sometlting about isn’t much. I'd 
taken the trouble to look up a few 
things about Mrs. Deynard that even 
Nick didn’t know. When she was in the 
chorus with Joy Fane she had confided 
to her that she had a_ half-brother, 
named Hugh, who worried her half to 
death by his waywardness. It had 
struck me right away that this was the 
fellow who was with her at the Wynde- | 
cote, so I had a look-in at the police 
records, and found that Mr. Hugh was 
a pretty bad egg. He had worked un- 
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der a lot of different aliases, but he was 
known to his pals as “The Smiler.’ It 
seems he has a face like a cherub, and 
a smile that has got him out of many 
a tight place. I learned, too, that he 
had been in New York at about that 
time, so I got a copy of his picture 
from the Rogues’ Gallery, and up at 
the hotel they identified him at once. 
When Nick and I were together at 
Palm Beach, I told him all about it. 
The next day he was taken sick, and 
the second day after that he sent for 
his wife.” 

But the final revelation liad come in 
a letter from Montreal. Hampton did 
not show it to Brenda, since it con- 
tained certain sentimental references to 
an all-too-well-remembered day and 
night, which he was most anxious to 
forget, but there were parts of it which 
he had committed to memory, and 
these, together with a general outline 
of the facts conveyed, he recited. 

The truth was that the writer, a 
young woman unhappily married, had 
become infatuated with the actor’s 
stage presence and had finally suc- 
ceeded in meeting him, only to be 
torn with remorse afterward at the 
thought of her children. He had 
neither seen nor heard from her again, 
until with this communication he 
learned of her removal to the Canadian 
city, where, as she informed him, she 
had taken up work among the suffer- 
ing poor in the hospitals, by way of 
atonement for her single misstep. 

“What a strange, topsy-turvy world 
this seems, at times!” she had written. 
“And yet how plainly we see the work- 
ing out of an-all-wise Providence, when 
we have the patience to watch and 
wait. Of course you remember the kill- 
ing of young Deynard. You, of all per- 
sons would, seeing that you were in his 
step-mother’s company at the time. 
Well, the young man that killed him 
died in my arms last night.. We were 
never able to learn his real name, but I 
gathered from what he said in his de- 
lirium, that he was known as ‘The 
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Smiler.’ And oh, what an _ ineffable 
smile he had! And he was born in Ber- 
muda. He told me the whole story of 
the murder, if I dare call it that. It 
wasn’t really, you know. It seems young 
Deynard had used some scathingly in- 
sulting term regarding the poor chap’s 
sister. He had overheard it, quite by 
accident, and had demanded an apolo- 
gy. But the other—he must have been 
an insufferable cad—simply turned and 
kicked him. Before he could retaliate a 
policeman drove him away. Two nights 
later, he lay in wait for his sister’s tra- 
ducer, on the Avenue. He met him 
there alone, and knocked him down. 
They said, you know, that he used a 
black-jack, but he swore to me that he 
had no weapon but his fists. It was the 
crash of striking the pavement that 
crushed in his skull. ‘The Smiler’ was 
shot in the arm by a policeman, in get- 
ting away. He didn’t dare go to his 
friends, for fear of being traced. So he 
telephoned his sister, and she joined 
him, an+ got him out of New York. 
For a time, he stopped at a camp in the 
Adirondacks ; and eventually he crossed 
into Canada. But it was blood-poison- 
ing from the policeman’s bullet that 
finally did for him.” 

Brenda wept when she thus learned 
of Hugh’s death, but not for long. She 
was too thoroughly happy now in Phil 
Hampton’s love not to see a bright side 
to everything. 

“Poor, poor boy!” she murmured, as 
she dried her tears. “He was more 
sinned against than sinning. He wasn’t 
bad at heart. And that makes me sure 
he’s much better off.” 

Hampton gathered her into his arms 
and held her very close. 

“And so you see, darling,” he said, 
with a smile that was a caress in itself, 
“there wasn’t really any wall after all.” 

She lifted her wonderful eyes, radi- 
ant, shining, to his. 

“No, dear,” she breathed, “no wall— 
only a cenotaph.” 


THE END. 
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BRIEF synopses of the latest metropolitan pieces, telling you just what you want to know 
about them—i. e., what they are “about.” 


“BOUGHT AND PAID FOR” 
(By George Broadhurst) 


Re STAFFORD, a captain 
of finance (Charles Richman), has 

met and fallen in love with a poor 
telephone girl named Virginia Blaine 
(Julia Dean). He invites her to dine 
with him in his apartments and bids 
her bring her sister Fanny (Marie 
Nordstrom) and the latter’s fiancé, 
James Gilley (Frank Craven) with 
her. Stafford proposes marriage to Vir- 
gimia before the dinner and batters 
down her opposition. Two years pass 
and we discover the erstwhile ’phone 
girl now living in ease and luxury as 


tafford’s wife. With Stafford’s help, 
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Gilley, who has married Fanny, has 
been lifted from a cheap clerkship to a 
position of exaggerated importance and 
the Gilleys put on all the airs of the 
actually used-to-its. Despite the good 
fortune that has come to her and her 
sister, however, Virginia is unhappy. 
She confides to Fanny that Stafford is 
a drunkard and that, when under the 
thumb of alcohol, he treats her in a 
manner—well— “if it were only love 
or honest passion, I might endure it.”. 
Her words are sufficiently expressive. 
That same night, Stafford comes home 
intoxicated, attempts to make love to 
his wife, is repulsed, seizes her, fights 
with her, tells her she is his and must 
obey him, for he bought and paid for 
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her, and, when she runs from him and 
locks herself in her- bedroom, smashes 
in the door. The next day, Virginia, 
unable to stand Stafford’s drunken out- 
rages, leaves his house. Three months 
later, we find her living with the Gil- 
leys in their humble quarters in the 
Bronx, whither they have been forced 


~ to go when Stafford’s influence was 


taken from them. Virginia, still loving 
Stafford despite herself, is working in 
a store for seven dollars a week—but, 
urge as the Gilleys may, she will not 
listen to a reconciliation with her hus- 
band. “That is,” she says, “not unless 
he comes to me of his own free will 
and pledges me his word he will drink 


-no more.” Gilley, always full of 
‘ ‘Gdeas,” tricks Stafford into coming to 


the flat and thus paves the way for the 


final reconciliation. 
(Produced by W. A. Brady) 


“NEXT!” 
(By Rida Johnson Young) 


THE action is laid at Lost River, 
Nevada. “Up-to-date” Prendergast 
(Harry Conor) is one of the leading 
spirits of the camp. He believes that 
one of the most essential and greatest 
improvements of the place would be a 
barber, and telegraphs East to have a 
tonsorial doctor come to Lost River. 
When the barber arrives, the miners 
find that instead of the man they ex- 
pected, a woman, Sophie Brush (Helen 
Lowell), has been sent them. Sophie is 
more than merely homely, and the min- 
ers, led by Prendergast, insist that she 
go back home. Sophie refuses and de- 
clares that it is her firm intention to 
remain on the scene and help make 
Lost River more beautiful, via its 
visages. She plants herself in Prender- 
gast’s shack and begins operations by 
decorating it in a feminine manner. 
Just as peace seems about to prevail 
for a minute, Jack Warner, a gambler 
(Julius McVicker), shoots Jake Wells, 
the bad man of the camp (Albert 
Perry), and comes to the shack for 
protection from the possé that is after 
him. Urged by Phyllis Oldham 


(Antoinette Walker), who has fallen in 
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love with Jack, Sophie hides the refu- 
gee in the cellar. Big Regan, a saloon- 
keeper (F. T. Charlton), decides that 
Sophie is ruining his business by influ- 
encing the camp against liquor, and de- 
termines to run her out of the place. 
Sophie defies him. Regan, through his 
“girl,” Sage-Brush Kate (Warda 
Howard), learns that Sophie is hiding: 
Jack Warner. In the meantime, Wells, 
who has recovered, steals a quantity of 
gold and the crime is shifted to Warner. 
Sophie scents the truth, makes Wells 
disgorge and clears Warner—who de- 
fies Regan and the crowd. News comes 
that a rich strike has been made thirty 
miles away, and the miners, disheart- 
ened in their search for ore at Lost 
River, rush off to the scene of the pre- 
cious discovery. No sooner are they 
gone than Warner tells Sophie he has 
located the missing lead of ore at Lost 
River and that she is to be his partner. 
Prendergast returns, proposes to So- 
phie and gets her. Warner does like- 
wise to Phyllis and also gets her. And 
everybody is rich and happy ever after. 
(Produced by the Shuberts) 


“THE LITTLE MILLIONAIRE” 
(By George M. Cohan) 


-HENRY SPOONER (Jerry Co- 
han) and his son Richard (George M. 
Cohan) are worth many millions. Rich- 
ard falls in love with Goldie Gray, a 
chorus girl (Lila Rhodes), and wants 
to ask her to marry him but cannot 
because of a document that prevents ~ 
either father, who is a widower, or son 
marrying without the consent of ‘the 
other. And Robert knows papa would 
never agree to Goldie. Robert gives a 
dinner party to Goldie and her aunt, 
Mrs. Prescott (Mrs. Helen F. Cohan), 
and is approached by Roscoe Hand- 
over, a blackmailer (Sydney Jarvis). 
and Bertha Burnham, his accomplice 
(Josephine Whittell), with the sugges- 
tion that unless Robert hands over they 
will give away the fact of his affair 
with Goldie to the newspapers. Robert 
bids them begone. Bill Costigan (Tom 
Lewis) now begins to dog Robert's 
f-otsteps and to plead with him not to 
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marry. “It costs a lot of alimony,” says 
Costigan. In the meanwhile, Robert's 
father has become enamored of Berdina 
Busby (Julia Ralph) and wants to 
make her his wife. Father and son, 
coming to realize each other’s position, 
prepare to celebrate, when Costigan in- 
forms the elder Spooner that Berdina 
is the woman to whom he is paying 
alimony. It is not long before Spooner, 
Sr., transfers his affections to Goldie’s 
aunt—and a double wedding gets un- 
der way. The blackmailers are arrested 
and Costigan takes his divorced wife 
back into his arms rather than continue 
to pay her alimony. 
(Produced by Cohan and Harris) 


“A MAN OF HONOR” 
(By Isaac Landman) 


- JUDGE AMOS KINGSLEY (Ed- 
mund Breese), of the Montana bar, is 
sitting at the trial of a powerful and rel- 
atively crooked corporation. William 
Price (Ralph Delmore) represents the 
defendant and Burton Wills (E. H. 
Robins) is the prosecutor. It has been 
Wills himself who has surfered a heavy 
financial loss through the machinations 
of the corporation. In the offices of 
this corporation, Kingsley’s son Rich- 
ard (Hans Robert) has been employed. 
By throwing the opportunity in his 
way, Price has succeeded in tempting 
the-young man and has fastened the 
guilt of embezzlement upon him. Price 
tells young Kingsley that he will say 
nothing if Kingsley persuades~ his 
father to rule in favor of the corpora- 
tion he represents. Richard, afraid, re- 
fuses and Price threatens, Price hints 
to the Judge of the way matters stand, 
but the Judge suspects nothing and re- 
mains firm in his honesty. Geraldine 
(Muriel Starr), the Judge’s daughter, 
learns of her brother’s predicament 
and beseeches Wills, who loves her, to 
come to his aid. Wills knows that he 
cannot help Richard without corrupt- 
ing himself, hesitates and is sent from 
the house by his grief-crazed fiancée. 
Porter Kingsley (Ben Johnson), the 
Judge's brother, learns of Richard's 
crime. The Judge soon afterward also 


hears what his son has done. Richard 
tells his father that he was driven to it 
because of his father’s neglect of his_. 
children; and Kingsley, although fie © 
realizes the truth of what Richard © 
says, declares he will stick to honor, 7 
and orders Richard to suffer the con- 
sequences of his thefts. Price shows 
the Judge how everything may be fixed 
up, and is kicked out for his pains, 
Kingsley decides against the corpora- 
tion. Price, beaten, comes to ask his 
forgiveness, and says he will not prose- 
cute Richard. Geraldine forgives her 
lover, and the augmented family is re- 
united. 
(Produced by Joseph M. Weber) 


“THE RACK” 
(By Thompson Buchanan) 


- .BLANCHE GORDON (Katherine 
Grey) is the flirtatious wife of Thomas 
Gordon (Milton Sills). Despite her 
husband’s advice and pleadings, she 
mixes with the fast set of New York 
and permits Jack Freeman (Conway 
Tearle), divorced husband of Louise 
Freeman, to become dangerously 
friendly with her. Gordon beseeches 
her not to allow reeman’s polished air 
to take her off her guard, and Blanche 
tells him to trust her and not to worry. 
Gordon recalls to Blanche the McKen- 
zie divorce case, in which Freeman was 
the co-respondent. Blanche becomes 
irritable because of her husband’s per- 
sistence in warning her against Free- 
man and, in anger, tells Gordon she 
will do as she chooses. Freeman, by 
playing on the wife’s sympathies, gets 
her to accompany him to a roadhouse, 


where, he tells her, she may be able to 


effect a reconciliation between himself 
and his wife. “Mrs. Freeman will be 
there, so you need not fear to come,” 
he assures her. Blanche believes him, 
goes to the roadhouse and is made vio- 
lent love to by Freeman. Suddenly, a 
knock is heard on the door. Freeman 
knows Gordon has tracked his wife to 
the place and, arming himself with a re- 
volver, opens the door and steps out- 
side. Two shots are heard, and Freeman 


stumbles back into the room—dead. 
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The action shifts to the Gordon home. 
Gordon believes his wife has killed 
Freeman and Blanche believes Gordon 
is the guilty man. In a scene between 
the two, each denies the guilt. The po- 
lice are after Gordon for murder. He 
gives himself up. We presently find 
Thomas Gordon before the bar of jus- 
tice, on trial for killing Freeman. 
Blanche is on the witness stand, and is 
being subjected to a ruthless cross-ex- 
amination by the District. Attorney 
(Joseph Greene), who endeavors to 
make her confess to wrongful relations 
with the murdered man. The woman 
fights for her name and honor but, at 
last, driven to desperation, declares it 
was she who killed Freeman. Gordon 
starts forward. Excitement prevails. 
The Judge threatens to clear thg room 
unless order is maintained. The District 
Attorney looks the witness in the eye 
and yells at her: “You mean to say you 
killed Freeman?” Blanche, now strong 
again, nods her head. Suddenly a stir 
is made among the spectators. “She 
lies!” cries a man. “It. was I who 
killed Freeman—and I was justified!” 
The man is Donald McKenzie (A. Ro- 
maine Callendar), whose wife Free- 
man had seduced. 


(Produced by W. A. Brady) 


“PASSERS-BY” 
(By C. Haddon Chambers) 


PETER WAVERTON (Richard 
Bennett) lives in Piccadilly. He is well- 
to-do, engaged to marry Beatrice Dain- 
ton (Rosalie Toller), keeps himself 
away from the rest of the world and 
is generally self-satisfied in every re- 
spect. Pine (Julian Royce) is his valet. 
Waverton, coming in unexpectedly one 
night, learns that Pine has been having 
“Nighty” (A. G. Andrews), a cab- 
driver, in his rooms during his absence. 
He discharges Pine for his act. Pine 
urges in his own defense that he was 
lonesome and tells his employer that 
he often has spent hours looking out of 
the window at the passers-by in lieu 
of companionship. “The passers-by?” 
asks Waverton, and hiscuriosity is grad- 
ually aroused. Disgusted with the blue- 
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ness of things as they appear on this 
particularly damp and fog-filled night, 
Waverton asks Pine to call in several 
of the passers-by and, in addition to 
Nighty,, Samuel Burns (Ernest Law- 
ford) and Margaret Summers (Louise 
Rutter) are brought into the room. 
Burns is a derelict. Miss Summers is 
a girl of the working class. Waverton 
starts when he sees her. She is the girl 
whom he wronged years before. His 
heart has been warmed by the passers- 
by, and he begs the girl to permit him 
to help her. She refuses. He insists that 
she remain under his shelter for the 
night, as she is. coughing violently. She 
tells him that a child—a boy—was 
born of their love. Waverton begs to 
see the boy, who has been named after 
him. Little Peter (Master Davis) wins 
Waverton the moment the latter claps 
eyes on him. Lady Hurley (Ivy Hert- 
zog), Waverton’s half-sister, arrives 
with Beatrice. She sees Margaret, rec- 
ognizes her, snubs her, and orders Be- 
atrice to follow her from the room. 
Burns, whom Waverton has befriend- 
ed, kidnaps little Peter. Margaret is not 
told, but becomes suspicious. Soon her 
suspicions are confirmed and she be- 
comes delirious. Beatrice, returning, 
learns what has happened and, al- 
though she is engaged to Waverton, 
assures him she will care for little 
Peter’s mother while he is away search- 
ing for the stolen child. The boy is 
found; Beatrice tells Waverton she 
holds nothing against him and that she 
freely gives him to the woman he real- 
ly loves—and Peter, Sr., Peter, Jr., and 
Margaret are reunited. 
(Produced by Charles Frohman) 


“REBELLION” 
(By Joseph Medill Patterson) 


GEORGIA CONNOR (Gertrude El- 
liott), a woman of Chicago’s working 
class, stands defiant before Father Her- 
vey (Fuller Mellish)—who is beseech- 
ing her in the name of the Church not 
to consider c‘vorce—and proclaims her 
own creed: “The sin of sins is for a 
woman to live with a man in hate. 
When she does that, be she street girl 
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or wife, she is much the same. There 
is many and many a degradation ~ 
blessed by the wedding-ring.” "Georgia 
is married to Jim Connor (George 
Farren), a drunkard and ne’er-do-well 
who lives off her earnings. Determined 
to have done with him for good and 
all, Georgia packs his trunk and forces 
him out of her house in spite of the 
pleadings and protestations of Mrs. 
Talbot (Eva Vincent), her fervent 
Catholic mother. The latter gets Father 
Hervey to come to the girl and urge her 
into seeing the error of her ways. Geor- 
gia, who has won the clean friendship 
of a young co-worker, Mason Stevens 
(Scott Gatty), and who sees the veiled 
figure of true happiness beckoning to 
her, stands against the Church until 
Father Hervey asures her that Jim has 
reformed and is willing to make repara- 
tion to her for his trespasses. Georgia 
relents, takes Jim back and tells Stevens 
that he can never come to her again. 
Two years pass; a child has been born, 
and Jim is back at the corner saloon. 
The baby is dying. It is near dawn and 
Jim is not home yet. The hours drag 
their heavy skirts along the path of un- 
easiness. The baby dies, and with its 
last little breathings, Jim, the father, 
stumbles into the room—dead drunk. 
Georgia now refutes the doctrines of 
the Church, calls Stevens back to her, 
flaunts her defiance and promises to se- 
cure happiness for herself on earth by 
divorcing Jim and marrying the man 
she loves. 
(Produced by Liebler & Co.) 


“MODERN MARRIAGE” 
(By Harrison Rhodes) 


AT THE place of Nelson Fairchild 
{Henry Dodd) at Tuxedo, there are 
gathered together in a _ house-party 
Fanny Thornton (Olive May), Maisie 
Clifford (Rene Kelly), Victoria Fair- 
thild (Emily Stevens), Mrs. Van Orten 
(Catherine Calhoun), and a male con- 
‘voy whose sole topic of conversation is 
a book that has recently made its ap- 
pearance. The title of the volume is 
“Modern Marriage,” and its author’s 
mame is indicated by three stars. The 
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sentiments in the book appeal strongh 
to the women, as they are of the go, 
and-do-as-you-will caliber, so dearly 
beloved by a certain element in the fair: 
sex of our day. Mrs. Van Orten has” 
just lost a suit for divorce because of © 
the effective work, on behalf of her ™ 
husband, by a young lawyer named _ 
Allen (Cyril Scott). Allen is in love” 
with Victoria Fairchild, but when the™ 
latter learns of his attitude toward her” 
sex as revealed in the Van Orten di-~ 
vorce trial, she says she will have noth- 7 
ing further to do with him. It so hap- | 
pens that Allen has promised a client — 
of his, Maria Tucker White (Margaret ~ 
Seddon), that he will represent himself — 
as the author of her book, “Modern ~ 
Marriage.” Why? Because Maria is : 
old, ugly, and a spinster, while the © 
book, in sentiment at least, is not. Allen, — 
to win his sweetheart back, tells her he 
wrote the book she adores—and they — 
proceed to get married. Allen then gets 
to work to prove to Virginia that the 
ultra up-to-date ideas in her pet book 
are all wrong, but in so doing he suc- © 
ceeds chiefly in getting Virginia to leave 
him. Through the kindly offices of Vir- 
ginia’s uncle Max (Albert Gran), Vir- 
ginia is made to see that the suspicions 
she has held toward her husband as far 
as Maria White are concerned are as 
hollow_as a bubble—and she smiles. 
upon him again. The book, incidentally, 

is forever afterward barred from the ~ 
Allens’ library. 

(Produced by the Shuberts) 


“NEL GIAPPONE” 
(By S. L. Bensusan) 


THE story of this new winter gaf- 
den Japanese “ballet drama,” laid on 
the estate of a Samurai of Japan, is as 
follows: The Samurai’s (Georgio 
Majerone) family are being entertained 
by a corps of Japanese dancing girls. 
The wife (Dorothy Jordon) of the 
Samurai is in love with a young Jap- 
anese (Joseph Smith) who hides about 
the estate awaiting an opportunity to see 
her alone. To effect a meeting, the lover 
forges a command ordering the Sam- 
urai to join his troops. The wife, when 
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F her husband receives the document 
- from a servant (Ernest Hare) pretends 


to fear for her husband’s safety. Her 


| husband, his suspicions aroused, de- 


parts. The wife and lover are united, 
but they are surprised by the Samurai, 
who returns unexpectedly. The latter 
sees them in a close embrace as they are 
revealed by the shadow on the window- 
pane of his house. He jabs his sword 


through the curtain, and his wife falls 


to the floor, mortally wounded. The 
lover hurls himself upon the husband, 
and is killed in the duel that follows. 
The wife crawls to her husband’s side 
and prays for forgiveness. But even 
as forgiveness is being accorded her, 
she dies. 
(Produced by the Shuberts) 


“LES DEBUTS DE CHICHINE” 
(By André Luguet and Guillardet) 


CHICHINE (Gaby Deslys) is eager 
to become an actress. She is beloved by 
three men, each of whom urges her to 
marry him. The three suitors-are Rene 
(M. Vermandele), Flip (Edgard Chat- 
el) and Durton (Harold Crane). The 
last named promises Chichine he will 
use his fortune to help her. Flip, a 
dancing master, asks her to trust to his 
terpsichorean instruction to bring her 
fame, and Rene, a singing teacher, tells 
her that he will develop her voice and 
bring her the glory she ardently desires. 
Chichine, in perplexity, listens to the 
offers and promises she will wed the 
one who brings her a contract. Durton 
brings Chichine home and hustles off in 
search of the contract. Chichine makes 
her plans to retire for the night. A 
cuckoo-clock annoys her and, seizing 
her revolver, she fires two shots at it. 
Aroused by the reports and fearful lest 
harm has come to his sweetheart, the 
singing master, who lives on the floor 
above, rushes into the room. On his 
heels comes the dancing master. Each 
tries to persuade Chichine to relent and 
marry him—but with no success. “No 
contract, no wedding,” says Chichine. 
Chichine asks the men to leave and, to 
all intents and purposes, they obey her. 
Presently, however, she discovers that 
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the dancing master has hidden himself 
in the room. She upbraids him and tries 
to make him leave. Hearing the loud 
voices and thinking a burglar has en- 
tered Chichine’s apartment, the singing 
teacher .again rushes in. While both 
men are pleading with Chichine, in 
dashes Durton holding aloft the con- 
tract—and, he leads Chichine away. 
(Produced by the Shuberts) 


“SPEED” 
(By Lee Wilson Dodd) 


EDWIN WISE .JESSUP (Orrin 
Johnson), his wife Victoria (Oza Wal- 
drop) and Wizzy, their son (Thomas 
Tobin, Jr.) live in a comfortable, but 
modest, little home on Long Island. 
Their neighbors are well-to-do and are 
constantly assuring them that, unless 
they possess an automobile, they may 
just as well remove themselves from 
the face of Long Island—as far as 
pleasure is concerned. Jessup tells his 
wife he cannot afford a motor, but Vic- 
toria begins to urge him to think over 
the purchase of one. Finally the Jessups 
agree to taketwelve hundred dollarsthey 
had just put in the bank for Wizzy and 
devote it to a comfortable, but modest, 
little chug-chug. Thus is the seed of 
speed—and of discontent—sown. Billy 
Podmore (Sidney Greenstreet), a 
neighbor, begins to pay marked atten- 
tion to Mrs. Jessup, and Mrs. Jessup 
begins to neglect Wizzy whenever an 
automobile horn toots. Carolyn Taylor 
(Elise Scott), begins to insinuate to 
Mrs. Jessup that they ought to buy a 
“real motor” in place of the inconse- 
quent little thing they have at present— 
and the seed of discontent, fostered in 
a: measure by the intruding Billy Pod- 
more, begins to sprout. Victoria cod- 
dies her husband and suggests a larger - 
automobile, but Jessup is hard up, he 
tells her, and cannot afford any more 
extravagances. Victoria pouts and Jes- 
sup accuses her of flirting with Pod- 
more. A storm threatens. News comes 
that through the carelessness of Larry 
(Frank Broder), the chauffeur, a fine 
motor-car has been smashed. Ruin 
stares the Jessups in the visage. Jessup 
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gets a tip on the market and determines 
to try in one last grand effort to recoup 
his fortunes. His wife prays and -im- 
plores him not to speculate. Jessup is 
decided, however, buys stock—and 
comes out sixty thousand dellars to 
the good. He buys a new motor—a big 
one this time—for Victoria, and to- 
gether they go sliding away down the 
road. Wizzy, neglected, an “automobile 
orphan,” as they call him, looks sadly 
at.their trail of dust as the. curtain 
falls. 
(Produced by Cecil B. DeMille) 


“THE ONLY SON” 
(By Winchell Smith) 


THE play opens in the home of the 
Brainards, in New York. The family 
beivag to the newly-rich class, and the 
young son Thomas (Wallace Edding- 
er) has led a merry pace. He has 
lived his nights in the fast centers of 
Manhattan, has insulted Ann Lester 
(Florence Brian), his sweetheart, and 
has refused to listen to her protesta- 
tions. Then comes the turning point— 
suddenly, explosively. Thomas Brain- 
ard, Sr. (Claude Gillingwater), learns 
that his wife and Tom’s mother 
(Louise Randolph) has been guilty of 
marital infidelity. The father confronts 
the mother with her sin and calls for 
Tom and his sister Gertrude (Vivian 
Martin). To them he presents the facts 
of their mother’s infidelity. Tom, the 
weakling, now a man, steps forward to 
his mother’s side. “Well, where will we 
go, mother?” he says easily. “Shall we 
_ make it the Plaza for dinner, and the- 

atre afterward?” While his father is 
riveted to the spot at this action, Tom 
takes his mother away. Both father and 
daughter say they are done with her 
forever. Tom now sets out to cover the 
traces of his mother’s error. He pre- 
tends to succumb to an attack of tuber- 
culosis and with his mother goes West. 
Subsequently, Tom and his father are 
brought together to consult about a deal 
whichBrainard, Sr., wishestoeffect with 
a concern in which Tom is a silent 
partner. Brainard, Sr., feels his sense 
of pity aroused for his erring wife 
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through Tom’s attitude, and agrees to 
forgive her. 4 
(Produced by Cohan and Harris) 


“THE CAVE MAN” 
(By Gelett Burgess) 


LADY MECHANTE (Grace Ellis- © 
ton) assures her dear friend Emily 
Frothingham (Beatrice Noyes) that 
she can make any man—whoever or 
whatever he may chance to be—ac- 
ceptable to society. Emily doubts Lady — 
Méchante, and the iatter, to prove that 
she is right, tears a hundred dollar bill 
in half, pins one half to a note request- 
ing the finder, if he be a male, to enter 
the Méchante apartments and claim the 
other half, and tosses the note out of 
the window to the street below. Short- 
ly afterward, Haulick Smagg (Robert 
Edeson) enters and asks for the rest 
of the torn bill. Smagg, to the conster- 
nation of Emily, turns out to be a coal- 
heaver—and a very soiled one at that. 
Lady Méchante causes Smagg to be 
bathed, shaved and dressed and at once 
begins to “train” him for the career she 
has mapped out for him. Lady Mé- 
chante introduces him into the home of 
the newly-rich Van Dream family in 
Fifth Avenue. The family consists of 
Dysart Van Dream and his wife (W. 
H. Burton and Florine Arnold) and 
their daughter Dolly (Ethel Martin). 
Dolly falls in love with Smagg at once, 
but Smagg has his eye set on Lady 
Méchante. The latter, although she has 
come to like the ex-coal-heaver, will 
not listen to his protestations of love, 
and Smagg, discouraged, goes away 
for the time being. A month passes; 
Lady Méchante begins to awaken to 
the “real man” in Smagg—and you can 
guess the rest in half a second. 

(Produced by Henry B. Harris) 


“GYPSY LOVE” 


(Adapted by H. B. and R. B. Smith 
from the German of A. M. Wilner 
and Robert Bodansky) 


THE curtain rises on a woodland 
scene. Zorika (Marguerita Sylva), @ 
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fair young miss of Hungary, is plan- 

- ning to elope with Joysi (Arthur Al- 
bro), a gypsy violinist. It is the eve of 
St. Agnes, and Zorika partakes of the 
mystic waters. She is lulled to sleep un- 
der their effect, and a dream comes to 
her of the future. This dream the play 
unfolds, and Zorika is shown the 
danger of marrying the gypsy, whose 
amours are ceaseless and many. Zorika 
determines that she will have no more 
to do with the faithless Joysi—but she 
realizes that she has been dreaming, 
that dreams do not always come true, 
and that Joysi really loves her and only 
her. In the dream, Zorika is made to 
see by her father Niklas (Henry E. 
Dixey) that Fedor (Carl Haydon), her 
betrothed, is a safer mate for her than 
the wild Joysi, and she sees the machi- 
nations of Selma (Frances Cameron), 
a young widow. But through it all, led 
by the faithful nurse Sacha (Lucie 
Mitchell), the young Hungarian girl 
feels her love fighting, fighting, con- 
quering, conquering doubt and suspi- 
cion—a love found triumphant on 
awakening. The waltz motif of the play 

is called “The Melody of Love.” 

(Produced by A. H. Woods.) 


“THE NEVER HOMES” 


(By Glen McDonough, Ray Goetz 
and Baldwin Sloane) 


THE piece is a broad satire on the 
possible advent of suffragette rule. The 
scene is the small town of Lilydale. An 
election is under way, and when the re- 
turns and most of the male population 
are all in, it is discovered that the 
women of the town have carried all the 
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offices. The leader of the female pha-. 
lanx is Patricia Flynn (George W. 
Monroe), and Patricia proceeds to run 
things with a high hand. One of the — 
first things to which she applies her 
attention is the fire department. “It 
must be made more refined,” says Pa- 
tricia to her cohort—which includes 
Mrs. Daly Bunn. (Ray Cox), Mrs. 
Talkington Louder (Lillian Herlein) 
and two or three dozen lesser, but pret- 
tier, petticoats, The telephone bell rings 
as the women are putting the fire sta- 
tion in order. “Girls, what do you 
think!” remarks Patricia, languidly, as 
she brushes back a stray lock of hair, 
“there’s a fire.” She turns back to the 
*phone. “Is it a little one or a big one?” 
she asks. “If it isn’t a very big one we'll 
come around to-morrow, as it’s sort of 
damp out to-day, and it wouldn’t be 
good for the horses to go out.” When 
the apparatus finally leaves, Patricia 
suddenly comes to herself. “Gee!” she 
exclaims, “the fools have gone to the 
fire, and I’m the only one who knows 
the address!” During this reign, the 
men are kept completely in the back- 
ground in spite of their efforts to make 
themselves heard. Daly Bunn (Al. 
Leech), Herman Dinglebender (Jess 
Dandy), August Breeze (Denman 
Maley), Mr. Louder (Edward Adams) 
--none of them seems to be able te 
bring the women around to see the error 
of their ways. In the end, however, after 
Patricia appoints herself presiding jus- 
tice in court, the downfall of the suf- 
fragettes begins to. dawn. “Because,” 
she orders, “unless all the young girls 
and young men of Lilydale get married 
within the week, I’ll send ’em to jail.” 
(Produced by Lew Fields) 
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HE mills of the managers some- 

times grind “exceeding small,” 

but “it cannot be said, at ‘this 
season of the year, that they “grind 
slowly.” 

During one month of twenty-five 
working days we had twenty-four first 
productions in New York. Five of 
the pieces offered proved to be great 
successes—successes so great that 
- more than half of the number are like- 
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MR. POLLOCK this month finds himself very busy reviewing a selected number of those 
plays that have been produced in the New York theatres since the last issue of THE GREEN 
BOOK ALBUM 


ly to run into next spring. These five 
are “The Woman,” “Passers-By,” 
“Bought and Paid For,” “The Kiss 
Waltz,” and “The Little Millionaire.” 
In addition there were two perform- 
ances of unusual interest—“Disraeli,” 
because of the acting of George Arliss, 
and a play called “Rebellion.” Six 
presentations were utter failures, and 
thirteen achieved the fate of Moham- 
med’s coffin. Altogether, it has been a 
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" busy and rather an exciting period; 





so we will stand not upon the order of 
our describing, but will describe at 
once. 

“THE WOMAN” 


AFTERNOON tea, as prop and 


' . mainstay of the drama, has been sup- 


planted by the telephone. Long first 
aid to the author, through its capacity 
for bridging time and distance and 
for abridging casts, this little instru- 
ment has reached the dignity of being 
the most important factor in a play 
produced by David Belasco. It is not 
too much to say that the whole story 
of “The Woman,” current at the Re- 


public, is strung on a telephone wire. 


William C. de Mille’s latest work 
starts out to be another manifestation 
of the theatrical possibilities of 
political corruption, and, indeed, the 
design of a muck-rake rampant serves 
as background throughout. Only as 
background, however. While a group 
of dishonest congressmen, headed by 
“The Hon. Jim Blake” and “The Hon. 
Mark Robertson”—Mr. de Mille is 
ironic even on his program—meeting 
in the “Amen Corner” of the Hotel 
Keswick, in Washington, plots the 


passage of an infamous railroad bill, 


little Wanda Kelly, seated at the 
switchboard, keeps up an undertone 
accompaniment of official conversa- 
tion. A happy touch of verisimilitude, 
you think, and wonder afresh at the 
eye for detail possessed by Mr. 
Belasco. Some time before the end of 
the act, however, Miss Kelly’s nimble 
fingers have switched Mr. de Mille’s 
plot from politics to more vital human 
affairs, and set in motion the machin- 
ery of as absorbingly interesting a 


- melodrama as ever has been presented 


in New York. 

Matthew Standish, insurgent and 
reformer, implacable opponent of the 
railway bill, has been sweeping every- 
thing before him. The people believe 
in his rectitude, and, watching the 
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fight he wages, have made demands 
upon their representatives that prac- 
tically assure the defeat of this 
measure, which, within a few hours, 
is to be put to a vote. Blake and his 
son-in-law, Robertson, feel that the 
only way to win their battle is to dis- 
credit Standish; to reveal some un- 
savory incident in his past that will 
shake the faith of his followers. Blake, 
calm, relentless, a truly great general, 
has discovered that, many years 
before, this Galahad of politics regis- 
tered at an obscure hotel with a wom- 
an who was not Mrs. Standish. It 
only remains to discover the name of 
the woman. Blake warns Standish, as- 
suming that immediately he will at- 
tempt to warn the woman oyer the 
telephone, and that, by obtaining from 
Miss Kelly the number called, they 
will be able to establish her identity. 
The insurgent falls into the trap, but 
Wanda Kelly refuses to give the re- 
quired information, and the touch that 
galvanizes the story, and lends it 
instant portent, comes when Robert- 
son decides to call up his wife in New 
York, and asks for the same number 
that, a moment before, was spoken by 
Matthew Standish. 

In the second act, which takes 
place in Robertson’s rooms at the 
Keswick an hour or so before the 
Cullen Bill is to come to a vote, we 
meet Grace Robertson, who has just 
arrived in Washington. Miss Kelly 
tries to put her on her guard, but Mrs. 
Robertson denies that she is con- 
cerned, and attempts to brave out the 
matter, until Standish, to whom she 
appeals, declares that he will not 
jeopardize his career, and the interests 
of the public he serves, to save a 
“guilty woman.” Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Robertson’s father, and her husband, 
regardless of the protests of her 
brother, who loves Wanda, have made 
ready to loose the scandal. Their 
agent on the floor of the House is 
waiting for the word to go ahead, and 
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the Associated Press has promised to 
hold open its wire until the last 
possible moment, and then to flash 


the story over the whole country. _ 


Blake has obtained a list of the 
numbers called from the Keswick in 
the ten minutes during which Stand- 
ish must have telephoned, but has 
eliminated that of his own home, and 
so fails to pick up the scent. Miss 
Kelly is summoned and subjected to 
a grueling inquisition. 

This inquisition, which still is in 
progress when the curtain falls on the 
second act and which is heard again 
even before the curtain rises on the 
third and last act, is as compelling a 
conflict as was that which made the 
success of “Mrs. Dane’s Defence.” 
It is remarkably written and re- 
markably acted; utterly without 
theatricalism, without the raising of 
voices, almost without physical move- 
ment, and yet with cumulative force 
that carries the audience along irre- 
sistibly. Wanda, cross-examined, hec- 
tored, threatened by keen, experienced 
lawyers, remains unshaken, undaunt- 
ed, will not surrender her secret. So 
that, finally, when she is about to be 
arrested for tampering with the 
telephone service, Mrs. Robertson 
confesses that she, the wife of one 
inquisitor, the daughter of another, is 
the woman the revelation of whose 
name was to ruin Standish. Blake and 
Robertson and their bill go down to 
defeat; Robertson forgives his wife, 
and the piece ends with Wanda at the 
“phone discussing with a girl friend 
the details of her coming marriage to 
Tom Blake. 

“The Woman” is a play without a 
dull moment. Proceeding from a 
simple and plausible premise, it 
marches with unfaltering, unwavering 
tread from one stirring situation to 
another and, at last, to a logical and 
Satisfactory climax. Its characters are 
distinctive, boldly drawn, very human, 
in the main sinister, and yet, para- 
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doxical as that may seem, almost 
wholly sympathetic. They are saved — 
to the regard of the spectator by un- 2 
failing humor, by the every-day 

quality of their weaknesses, by their 

philosophy, and by dozens of such 

kin-making touches of nature as the 

affection of Blake for his son, Tom, — 
The dialogue is crisp, cynical, tren- 
chant, witty. Blake’s defence of — 
“graft” as “a national institution” cuts — 
deep even while it makes for laughter, — 
“Don’t talk about the public to me!” — 
he says. “They’ve made me rich, but, © 
by God, they give me a pain!” Of one — 
notorious “boss,” he declares that 4 
when, after decamping with his ill- 

gotten gains, he returned home, the 

populace was on hand to cry: “Wel- © 
come to what you’ve left of our city!” ~ 

Personally, I’m tired of calling Mr, x 
Belasco a wizard, yet, in the face of © 
such a performance as that at the ~ 
Republic, what is one to do? In “The © 
Woman” he has adopted what The ~ 
Lady Who Goes to the Theatre With | 
Me calls hors-d’ceuvre curtains, be- ~ 
cause they whet the appetite for what | 
is to follow. The drop always is — 
lowered while conversation is in © 
progress, and the action invariably © 
begins again before it is lifted. The 
effect is excellent. 

Mary Nash’s impersonation of © 
Wanda Kelly is sweet, strong, and © 
sincere, notable for its simplicity and © 
its naturalness. John W. Cope, than | 
whom we have no better character — 
actor in America, plays Blake with — 
grim humor and with personal dis- ” 
tinction that is the distinction of Blake © 
and not of Mr. Cope. The same mag- © 
netism, skill, authority—term it what | 
you will—that made the popularity | 
of William Gillette, the reputation of 7 
Frank Keenan, enables him to focus” 
upon himself, with the least possible ~ 
apparent effort, the attention of his ™ 
audience. Harold Vosburgh’s ingra-~ 
tiating portrayal of Tom, Edw 
Holt’s mellow performance of Robert 
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son, Jane Peyton’s unaffected and 


powerful delineation of Mrs. Robert- 
son, Cuyler Hastings’ convincing 
picture of Standish, and Carleton 
Macy’s comprehensive sketch of a 
corporation lawyer go far toward 
making “The Woman” a play easy to 
see and hard to forget. 


“PASSERS-BY” 


WHEN one recalls a list of his 
achievements, culminating in “Pas- 
sers-By,” which now is on view at 
the Criterion, C. Haddon Chambers 
really seems to be less a name than 
a recommendation. 

Certainly, one should see “Passers- 
By.” More especially, two should see 
it, for, as “all the world loves a lover,” 
all lovers love.a love story, and here 
is a love story of the most exquisite 
tenderness. There is no trace of 
mawkishness, however, in the poetry 
and whimsy of this romance, which is 
unfolded with leisurely dignity that 
makes for life-likeness and a sort of 
intellectuality. The three levels of con- 
temporary drama are interestingly 
exemplified in three pieces being 
offered in New York. “The Woman” 
is theatricalism concealed by art. 
“Bought and Paid For” is theatrical- 
ism unconcealed. “Passers-By” is art 
without theatricalism. Its occasional 
flashes of drama are reached without 
the least straining for effect. 

Unless one chooses to find reason 
for the title in symbolism, and to 
reflect that Margaret Summers came 


_ Mear being a passer-by in the life of 


Peter Waverton, there is little in the 
name selected by Mr. Chambers. To 
be sure, Peter, returning home un- 
expectedly to find his valet enter- 
taining the corner cabman, elicits an 
explanation founded upon Pine’s 
interest in passers-by, and decides to 
have in the first wanderer he sees 
through his window, the half-witted 
wastrel, Samuel Burns. To be sure, 
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too, the story begins with the bring- 
ing-in of another unfortunate, a 
woman, Margaret, who has. lost her 
way in the fog and is standing out- 
side his door. Burns and the cabman, 
“Nighty,” however, prove to be mere- 
ly picturesque incidents, adding to the 
philosophy of the play rather than to 
its plot, and Peter might have come 
across Margaret Summers in any of 
a dozen other fashions. 

The story, when it gets started, 
rather suggests Henry Arthur Jones’ 
drama, “The Hypocrites.” Margaret 
was governess in the house of Peter’s 
half-sister, Lady Hurley. That was in 
the spring, and these two loved each 
other. Discovering the fact, Lady 
Hurley turned out the governess and 
destroyed the letters she wrote to her 
sweetheart. It was six years later, and 
Waverton was engaged to Beatrice 
Dainton, when Margaret reappeared, 
in the manner described, as the 
mother of Little Peter. Quite charm- 
ingly the boy worked his way into the 
affections of his father, and of the 
audience, so that we all were strongly 
partisan when Miss Dainton, learning 
the truth, insisted, without horror or 
pique or anger, that Waverton give 
her up and marry Margaret. 

The relation of this simple narra- 
tive, I’m afraid, conveys little idea of 
the radiance of “Passers-By.” Miss 
Dainton’s fine attitude toward the 
man she loves and the woman he 
loves, Margaret’s feeling for her son 
and his father, Peter’s half-ashamed 
paternalism and the delicacy of his 
sentiment for Margaret are not easily 
described. Moreover, as I have said, 
Mr. Chambers contrives several sly 
dips into sociology, and these seem to 
sink into receptive ground. When 
“Nighty,” looking at Burns, whom 
Pine has described aptly as “a sort of 
man—in a manner of speaking,” com- 
ments, “Lor’, they breed dogs better!” 
the silence is so profound that one 
inquires: “Is it possible that audiences 
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are beginning to think?” Then one re- 
members other successful plays of the 
* month and answers: “No.” 

Richard Bennett gives an excellent 
“straight” performance of Waverton. 
He is very American, which is a dis- 
advantage only in this piece, but he 
also is very manly, and his scenes with 
his boy are beautifully done. Ernest 
Lawford, whom you will remember 
best as the pirate in “Peter Pan,” 
contributes a vivid picture of Burns, 
while Julian Royce as the dignified 
Pine, A. G. Andrews as the philo- 
sophic “Nighty,” and Ivy Hertzog as 
the masterful Lady Hurley are 
capital. Louise Rutter, as Margaret, is 
not ideal. She acts too much. 

_“Passers-By” answers many ques- 
tions. For me it answered one not 
contemplated by Mr. Chambers. 
Walking into the lobby to smoke a 
cigaret, I found a minor official of 
the theatre ejecting, with needless un- 
kindness, an old woman who had 
taken herself and her basket of chew- 
ing gum out of the cold for a moment. 
That official must have seen twenty 
performances of “Passers-By.” We 
talk of the influence of the drama! 


“BOUGHT AND PAID FOR” 


HAD the play been published a year 
earlier, one would say that our stage 
was beginning to witness the ger- 
mination of Eugene Brieux’s vivid 


and vital tragedy, “Maternity.” New. 


York saw two drunken husbands 
dramatized last month, and, in George 
Broadhurst’s “Bought and Paid For,” 
at the Playhouse, a close parallel to 
M. Brieux’s scene between Julien and 
Lucie Brignac. 

“Bought and Paid For” owes its 
prosperity to the drawing of a single 
character, the parasitic brother of a 
poor girl married to a wealthy man. 
The richly humorous lines spoken by 
James Gilley, who instantly recalls 
jJimsy in “Paid in Full,” would have 
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made the fortune of any vaudeville _ 


monologist, and, without them, 
“Bought and Paid For,” become 
tedious instead of amusing, must have 
been diagnosed at once as a cut-and- 
dried, well-made play, marred by 
several improbabilities and founded 
upon a wholly insufficient basis. 

Mr. Broadhurst’s story, in the 


‘words of his creature, Fanny Blaine, 


“makes Laura Jean Libbey look like 
a piker.” Robert Stafford, who seems 
to be nothing less than a brigadier 
general of industry, falls in love with 
and marries a telephone girl named 
Virginia Blaine. “Virgie” instantly 
takes to high society, and her family 
to low comedy. The second act dis- 
closes young Mrs. Stafford with 
several hundred dollars’ worth of 
clothes on her back and a cloud upon 
her brow. Fanny questions her. Is she 
happy? “Yes.” (With a drawing in of 
the lips.) Does she love her husband? 
“Yes.” (With a pained expression.) 
But Robert drinks, and, when he 
drinks, “it isn’t love; it isn’t even 
honest passion;” it’s—well, never 
mind what it is! Immediately after- 
ward, Robert enters, slightly the 
worse for wear, and insists upon 
embracing his wife. When she de- 
murs, he announces that he bought 
and paid for her, and then breaks 
down the door she has locked between 
them. So “Virgie” goes to her 
mother’s—beg pardon, her sister’s— 
and waits there, in poverty—since, of 
course, she couldn’t touch a penny of 
his money—until Robert takes the 
pledge. 

Two or three dozen very nice 
women, who had seen “Bought and 
Paid For,” have looked me up to say 
that they couldn’t have found it in 
their hearts to object to such a 
gentlemanly jag as that revealed by 
Charles Richman. Be that as it may, 
no reasonable person can feel that 
Julia Dean, as Virginia, was quite 
justified in her W. C. T. U. attitude. 
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- Any man with relatives-by-marriage 


like Robert’s has the right to get 
drunk now and then. The whole 
matter strikes one as being merely a 
tempest in a teapot; a family quarrel 
of no particular importance to the rest 
of the world. The Lady Who Goes to 
the Theatre With Me describes Mr. 
Broadhurst’s work as a play for 
persons with upright characters and 
baby-grand brains. Thanks to Mr. 
Gilley, and to the excellent impersona- 
tion of him by Frank Craven, the piece 
is more than that—it is good enter- 
tainment for an idle evening—but its 
ethics and its literary values are those 
of the Sunday School Library. 


“REBELLION” 


THE second drunken husband of 
the month was in Joseph Medill Pat- 
terson’s “Rebellion,” which, with Ger- 
trude Elliott as star, lasted two weeks 
at Maxine Elliott’s Theatre. Mr. 
Patterson’s inebriate, however, is 
thoroughly repellent—brutish, liquor- 
soaked, sordidly dreadful. “Bought 
and Paid For” revealed a poor theme 
expertly handled; “Rebellion” had a 
great theme, treated with insufficient 
skill. 

Mr. Patterson undertook to show 
that there are two sides to the “di- 
vorce problem ;” that there is no more 
reason for keeping a bad husband than 
for keeping a bad tooth, merely be- 
cause both are the gift of God. There 
must always be a question whether 
such an argument could have ap- 
pealed to a public that, in the words 
of Henry Arthur Jones, insists, in the 
theatre, upon “that system of morality 
which is practiced amongst wax 
dolls.” The story of “Rebellion” is 
typical; its logic is beyond question; 
its argument is unanswerable; its 
characters are human, its lines force- 
ful, and often, when some moral 
formula is voiced in the face of tragic 
reality, grimly awful. Yet, largely 
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because lack of corroborative detail 
and certain implausibilities militate 
against conviction, the piece did not 
compel that sweeping enthusiasm 
which was necessary to its survival. 
With such a subject, a play that began 
at 8:35 and ended at 10:40 should not 
have required the padding of a comic 
janitor and two verses of a “coon 
song.” 

Very briefly, “Rebellion” treats of 
a woman, Georgia, self-respecting and 
self-supporting, who, despite the 
influence of her church, comes to see 
that she cannot remain chained to her 
loafer of a husband, Jim Connor. 
That influence, however, prevents her 
obtaining a divorce and marrying an. 
honest, hard-working, healthy young 
man who loves her. Eventually, 
operating through a priest and her 
mother, it induces Georgia to “give 
Jim another trial.” In the second act 
we have seen her happy and comfort- 
able in the home she has made; in 
the third, we find her standing in the 
wreckage of that happiness and that 
home, watching at the death-bed of a 
child, the victim of her obedience to 
moral law, poisoned by its father; in - 
the graphic phrase of Ibsen, “worm- 
eaten from birth.” While the wretched 
little creature is breathing its last, 
Georgia’s mother thanks heaven that 
she has saved her daughter “from the . 
danger of that other man.” The sal- 
vation, happily, is not eternal, tor the 
play ends with a square facing of the 
issue, and the woman’s declaration 
that she will be the wife of the man 
she loves. 

Miss Elliott, who was so charming 
in “Caesar and Cleopatra,” adds 
nothing to “Rebellion,” reading her 
lines so that one always remembers 
they are lines, and failing utterly to 
suggest misery as, for example, it was 
suggested by Ethel Barrymore in 
“The Silver Box.” With the exception 
of Eva Vincent, who plays the mother, 
the supporting company is negligible. 
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With all its faults and in spite of its 
failure, “Rebellion” is not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with, most 
of the popular successes of the season, 
and its authorship stamps Mr. Patter- 
son as the most promising young man 
writing for the stage in America. 


“DISRAELI” 


“THERE’S nothing in the world,” 
says Oscar Wilde in “Lady Winder- 
miere’s Fan,” “like the devotion of a 
married woman. It’s a thing no 
married man knows anything about.” 

just so, there’s nothing in the world 
more enjoyable than good acting; it’s 
a thing no theatre-goer seems to know 
anything about. Our best actors— 
George Arliss, Holbrook Blinn, Tully 
Marshall, Theodore Roberts, John W. 
Cope, and a dozen others—when they 
have starred at all, never have starred 
successfully. 

Mr. Arliss’ embodiment of the title 
réle in “Disraeli,” by Louis N. Parker, 
author of “Pomander Walk,” at Wal- 
lack’s, makes the play worth seeing. 
It is not great acting, though, in 
saying so, I disagree with such 
authorities as Louis V. De Foe, be- 
cause Mr. Arliss merely blends his 
own personality with that of the 
character he assumes, but it is subtle, 
polished art. 

“Disraeli,” despite some suspensive 
imterest and one or two excellent 
scenes, like that in which Lord 
Beaconsfield unmasks the spy, Mrs. 
Travers, is a naive and rather com- 
monplace work. It hinges upon 
Disraeli’s effort to borrow money 
with which to buy that “Egyptian 
ditch,” the Suez Canal, and to save 
England from becoming “a Belgium 
at sea.” The statesman is obliged to 
outwit a woman agent of Russia, and 
acts as god-in-the-machine to Lady 
Clarissa Pevensey and her swain, the 
young Viscount Deeford, whom he 
entrusts with the actual purchase of 
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the Canal. Here, as often before, it is _ 


proved that romance does not mix 
well with the sober realities of history, 
One cannot picture the fate of Eng- 
land in India jeopardized by the calf- 


love of a youth and a maiden, and ] 
hanging upon the “yes” or “no” of so | 


insipid a person as Elsie Leslie. 


A COUPLE OF COMEDIES 


ALL light comedies, like all cir- | 
cuses, seem to bear a strong resem- | 
blance to one another. Thus, “Green © 


Stockings,” originally presented at 
the Thirty-ninth Street and then 
moved to Maxine Elliott’s, strongly 
suggests “Nobody’s Widow,” and is 


less well fitted by its own title than it — 
would be with the name, “Nobody’s © 


Fiancée,” while “The Runaway,” at | 
the Lyceum, recalls “My Wife” anda © 
dozen other pieces of the same genre, ~ 


Both plays, however, are amusing, 
and both are sure of a measure—the 
latter of rather the larger measure—of 


- Success. 


Margaret Anglin is seen in “Green 


Stockings.” This does not mean that ‘ 


Miss Anglin’s transmigration from 
emotional drama into frivolous farce 
has led her to make a personal display. 
Perish the thought! The actress an- 


nounces that she has made the change ~ 


for good, and that no more can critics 


recommend: “If you have tears pre- | 


pare to see Miss Anglin.” Her work in 
“Green Stockings” justifies the meta- 


morphosis. After all, so far as acting is — 
concerned, there isn’t much difference ~ 


between comedy and tragedy, except — 


that comedy is more serious. 


A. E. W. Mason’s play deals lightly : 
and brightly with the threatened © 
spinsterhood of a young woman, © 


a 


named Celia Faraday. Piqued by the | 
betrothal of her youngest sister, and © 
harassed by rather rude relatives, ~ 
Celia invents a fiancé, and calls him | 


“Colonel Smith.” A_ love 


letter, 7 


written to be dropped into the waste © 

















paper basket, is dropped into the post, 
instead, and actually finds a Colonel 
Smith in Africa. Of course, this 
gentleman hunts up the author of the 
billet-doux, to her infinite embarrass- 
ment, and, of course, they become 
enamored of each other. The story is 
ingenious, and, though it halts oc- 
casionally, provides even entertain- 
ment, with at least one scene—a scene 
of hysteria capitally acted by Maude 
Granger—that is uproariously funny. 

“Fhe Runaway,” adapted by Mi- 
chael Morton from the French of 
Pierre Veber and Henri De Gorsse, 
serves as vehicle for Billie Burke. Its 
plot is not so original as that of “Green 
Stockings,” but its lines and situations 
are quite as amusing. Colette, reared 
by two straight-laced aunts in the vil- 
lage of Audemer, revolts when she is 
threatened with marriage to priggish 
Alcide Pingo, and runs away to Paris. 
There she goes direct to the studio of 
a bachelor artist, Maurice Delonay, 
where she insists upon remaining. 
Complications and embarrassments 
ensue, quite naturally, and, in the end, 
little Colette loves and is loved by her 
unwilling host. C. Aubrey Smith, one 
of the best leading men sent to us by 
England, is admirable as that host, 
and Edwin Nicander, in his first 
character part, contributes a quaint 
and irresistibly comic picture of 
Alcide. Miss Burke herself, as always, 
is fresh and young and very pretty— 
which, in itself, is a kind of art. 


THE MUSICAL COMEDIES 


Gaby Deslys, who made her reputa- 
tion by losing it, is the feature of the 
new “Revue of Revues” at the Winter 
Garden. Personally, I doubt whether 
Mile. Deslys would know the former 
King of Portugal if she passed him in 
the street, but her supposed share in 
the downfall of his dynasty has been 
advertised sufficiently to give her 
much of the vogue once enjoyed in 
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this country by the late lamented Lola 
Montez. Mile. Deslys is pretty, in a 
blonde way, and she sings and dances 
as well as do many obscure soubrettes 
in our vaudeville houses. The rest of 
the performance at the Winter 
Garden, a general hash mixed to- 
gether under the title of “In the Lime- 
light,” is unutterably stupid, a 


triumph of quantity over quality. 


There is so much of the show, indeed, 
that its program is more puzzling 
than a railway time-table. A black- 
faced monologist, named Frank 
Tinney, makes the hit of the bill— 
without the assistance of royalty. 

“The Fascinating Widow,” by Otto 
Hauerbach and F. A. Mills, at the 
Liberty, introduces the female im- 
personator, Julian Eltinge, devoting 
one act to making him as much a man 
and two acts to making him as much 
a woman as possible. The piece shows 
Hal Blake, disguised in skirts, in a 
school for girls, and works to their 
limit the only complications possible 
in such a story. The music is catchy, if 
commonplace, and the performance 
undoubtedly appeals to persons who 
like that sort of thing. 

Lew Fields’ productions are the 
colored supplements of musical com- 
edy, relying, for their success, upon 
the most primitive kind of humor. 
“The Never Homes,” at the Broad- 
way, is a fair example of its kind, 
containing a great deal of everything 
in general and nothing in particular. 
Everybody has his weakness, and 
George Monroe is mine, but I found 
him disappointing, through lack of 
material, as Patricia Flynn, a political 
boss in a woman suffrage town. A. 
Baldwin Sloane’s melodies are un- 
usually reminiscent, his two biggest 
hits, “There’s a Girl in Havana” and 
“That Spooky Tune,” suggesting 
Nora Bayes’ “I’ve a Garden in 


Sweden” and Ethel Levy’s Pierrot 
song at the Folies Bergére, while the 
business accompanying the latter 
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number vividly recalls “Yama Yama 
{Man.” 

“The Little Millionaire,” in which 
George M. Cohan has returned to the 
stage at his own theatre, is a rever- 
sion to type. It reveals the Cohan 
of “Forty-five Minutes from Broad- 
way” and “The Talk of New York” 
rather than the Cohan of “Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford.” Some people like 
that earlier Cohan, and some people 
don’t—just as some people are par- 
tisans of Dickens and some of 
Thackeray. At all events, “The Little 
Millionaire” is lively, and it has 
several bits of real cleverness. 

“The Kiss Waltz,” the latest 
Viennese opera to be shown in New 
York, disclosed pretty music and.a 
very dull book. Flora Zabelle and 
Adele Rowland are charming; Martin 
Brown contributes a creditable bit of 
impersonation, and most of the rather 
loutish comedy of the piece is in the 
hands of Charles Bigelow and Eva 
Davenport. A little of Miss Davenport 
goes a long way, and a little of Miss 
Davenport is just what it is impos- 
sible to get. 


‘ SUMMING UP 


ISAAC LANDMAN, when he 
wrote “A Man of Honor,” in which 
Edmund Breese appeared at Weber’s, 
suffered from a rush of words to the 
fountain pen. The play abounded in 
such speeches as “I only know that 
our proud name will be lowered in the 
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dust” and “You think you can blind 
my eyes by pulling a golden curtain 
over me to shut out the pointing 
fingers. of shame.” Mr. Landman’s 
Man of Honor was a judge in the 
rather equivocal position of deciding 
a case involving a trifling matter of 
$10,000,000 between a plaintiff about 
to marry his daughter and a defendant 
corporation that employed his son. 
Edgar Selwyn’s “The Arab,” in 
which the author did some fine act- 
ing, is a picturesque play, with a 
theme of no particular general in- 
terest. Its story, in telling which Mr, 
Selwyn obeys the admonition, “make 
haste slowly,” deals with an Oriental 


in love with an Anglo-Saxon, as é 


“Strongheart” dealt with an Indian ~ 
in love with an Anglo-Saxon. 

During the month, Thompson 
Buchanan’s “The Rack” was pro- 
duced at the Playhouse, Al. ‘Thomas’ 
“What the Doctor Ordered” at the ~ 
Astor, Harrison Rhodes’ “A Modern © 
Marriage” at the Bijou and Rida ~ 
Johnson’s “Next” at Daly’s. None of ~ 
these survived. A musical comedy, — 


called “When Sweet Sixteen,” com- | 
posed by Victor Herbert, also was a ~ 


temporary tenant at Daly’s. The 
second show at the Folies Bergére, 
made up of “A la Broadway” and 
“Hello, Paris,” fell down so hard that 
it pulled about its ears that temple of 
Thespis and Epicurus. From now on, 
the Folies Bergére will be known as 
the Fulton, and will cater to only two 
of the senses. 
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No. VIII—HEDDA GABLER 


IOGRAPHERS and critics are al- 
most without exception bad re- 
porters. They fail to observe their 
subjects with the “news sense,” but 
even granting that they correctly ob- 
serve that which is of vital interest to 
readers, their judgment in selection of 
material would not satisfy the require- 
ments which the city editor of even a 
second-class newspaper imposes upon 
his men. 
It’s an old story, but apropos—the 
Story of the cub who was assigned to 
write a report of a fashionable wed- 


ding, and having gone to the church, 
returned to his office late at night, hu- 
miliated and disgraced as he thought, 
because he had nothing to write about. 
There had been no wedding. The groom 
had skipped out at the last moment, 
leaving the bride in a fainting condition 
on papa’s arm. Of course, the report 
was worth ten weddings to the city 
editor, because he is trained to give his 
readers what they want, and the report 
of a “bride waiting at the church” is 
devoured with a keener relish than an 
account of an ordinary wedding. 
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The biographers of Ibsen have many 
points in common with the willing but 
incompetent cub. One of the best news 
stories of the century was offered to 
them and they “fumbled” it. The old 
lion of Norway, as inaccessible to the 
masses as the Mikado of Japan, select- 
ed a few confidants and throughout a 
long and tempestuous career, offered 
them every opportunity for observation. 
Although he fumed and raged every 
time a stranger intruded upon him, he 
answered all the questions of the few 
friends, who of course, he expected to 
tell his story to the world. After he 
died they carefully collected and ar- 
ranged for publication every scrap of 
paper that his pen had touched. A veri- 
table mass of biographical material re- 
sulted, all arranged by his son and 
others in neat and precise chronology. 
Ibsen arrived in this and that city on 
such and such a date, began work upon 
a drama and completed it, sending it off 
to his publishers at Copenhagen. Some- 
times he is even permitted to say what 
he was aiming at and his own version 
of the thing is admitted into the story 
of his life and work, but oftener the 
biographer, forgetting the chief inci- 
dents in the story he is permitted to 
tell, rambles off into vague labyrinths 
of his own device, reads meanings into 
the plays of which the author never 
dreamed, and only permits him proper- 
ly to present his ideas after the cld 
man has been driven to.desperation by 
the stupidity of the reporters to whom 
he and the world looked for intelligent 
observations. 


Ibsen the Solemn 
HE WAS a grim figure, old Henrik. 


The hirsute ice-cream cones on his chin 
gave him a facial expression that 
caused a shudder. He was the best 
hater of the century. He quarreled with 
his own family, with his associates, with 
his own country and with all the rest 
of the world. He wrote plays that 
brought forth hysterical shrieks from 
the ladies and bored their gallant es- 
corts. For years he was a curiosity and 
for many faithful students of the con- 
“temporary drama his message is either 
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nothing at all, or it is vicious. He re- 
mains a puzzle, a solemn old sphynx 
who. sits smugly on the pinnacle of 
fame and Jampoons the rest of the hu-. 7 
man race. Sometimes he growls and © 
lashes the backs of his victims, who flee | 
from him in terror, as they run turn- | 
ing back occasionally to catch a glimpse | 
of the dreaded countenance. a 

He is never seen to smile. Like Jere- _ 
miah, he wails loudly about everything, 
He is out of joint with his time and © 
with life. And his biographers do little 
or nothing to lift the veil of gloom. If = 
Henrik shows a disposition to smile, ~ 
they quickly turn out the lights and 7 
draw the curtains. There is no story, ~ 
they say, when they begin to write. The 7 
groom skipped out, so there was no | 
wedding. Ibsen is quoted concerning 
Tolstoi, the Boer war, Scandinavian” ~ 
politics and woman’s rights, but his ~ 
words are calculated to be those of the © 
oracle. Every human atom is squeezed | 
out of him, except when he demands ~ 
the right to speak through his plays. 
His biographers leave him a forlorn 
and hopeless figure like one of his na- 
tive fjords, a stern, cold, lifeless and 
bloodless super-man who never once © 
revealed a spark of likeness to other © 
men of the world. 


The Affair at Gossensass 


BUT Henrik wasn’t such a gray old 7 
dog, after all. He sneered cynically and ~ 
seemed to court abuse and disfavor, be- © 
cause he found early in life that it paid. 7 
He was willing to make concessions for | 
the sake of. popularity. No writer ever 7 
drank more deeply of the joys of fame. ~ 
He even consented to ruin the effect of © 
one of his best plays, “A Doll’s House,” 7 
to suit the caprice of Frau Niemann- | 
Raabe at Hamburg, so that he might — 
gain a firmer foothold in Germany. And 
during the greater part of his life, he > 
struggled to attain a similar foothold in — 
the various countries of the world, al- % 
though he characterized as “mere fairy 7 
tales” the reports of his early success 7 
in America and England. ¥ 

He worked harder than most men to 7 
place his name in the temple of fame, % 
and naturally there is much that is dull” 
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and drab in such a life. Early in man- 
hood he had a brief romance, that ended 
badly. Then he married, and except that 
she bore him children, little has been 
said of Fru Ibsen. And through this 
long life there is barely a word from 
the chroniclers concerning his affairs of 
the heart. Fortunately, however, old 


’ Henrik wrote a batch of letters to a 


young lady who thought that a fleck of 
purple would look well in the dull sun- 
set of Ibsen’s life, so after the steel- 
gray biographies and obituaries had 
been written, following his death, she 
presented her “human documents” to 
George Brandes, the celebrated Danish 
critic, for publication. Brandes, who 
had known Ibsen better than any other 
writer, perhaps, and who had done so 
much for him in the matter of publicity, 
was not particularly keen in the matter, 
and half apologetically, knowing that 
the young lady was determined to play 
her part in Ibsen’s life, published the 
love-letters of the rather gay old gentle- 
man addressed to a young lady of six- 
teen, in whose company he spent the 
greater part of a summer in the Tyrol 
—at the village of Gossensass, to be ex- 
act. 


The Sweetheart in Switzerland 


IMMEDIATELY the worshipful 
guild pounced upon him for this sacri- 
lege. The wise critics and commentators 
explained that their grim old hero had 
merely been “studying” Emilie Bar- 
dach, preparatory to writing “The Mas- 
ter Builder.” Now they declare that 
after he had become pretty well mixed 
up in the affair he tried to “shake” 
Emilie and she wouldn’t “shake.” She 
continued to write letters to him and 
he continued to answer them, although 
towards the end his ardor had cooled 
somewhat, and finally he is said to have 
told Fru Ibsen that she had his per- 
mission to collect all of Emilie’s let- 
ters and photographs and throw them 
into the waste-basket. 

_So it is easy to read between the 
lines and see that things were lively in 
Henrik’s household for a time. But his 
biographers wouldn’t permit him one 
little affair in his long, dreary life. 
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Most of them considered it scandalous 
to repeat the story of his escapade with 
Emilie. Those who do repeat it try to 
convey the impression that old Henrik 
was prowling about the Tyrol with a 
microscope and that when he chanced 
to see the girl that caught his fancy, he 
merely held her in captivity for obser- 
vation as a scientist would study a 
moth. The learned Dr. Elias comes to 
this conclusion because old Henrik con- 
fided in him that he had found two na- 
tures in the girl. At times she was beau- 
tifully feminine and then he would ob- 
serve that she found her greatest 
pleasure in flirtations with married 
men! Naughty Emilie—and what a pro- 
found observation on the part of the 
philosopher! In other words, she was 
“beautifully feminine” as long as they 
passed the time together, but exposed a 
“dual nature’ when she was inclined 
to notice somebody else, or when Fru 
Ibsen reminded her spouse that he was 
acting like an old fool. 


Influence of Emilie Bardach 


IBSEN rather fancied the whole af- 
fair, however, and he doubtless re- 
joiced in the fact that there was a touth 
of purple in his gloomy existence after 
all. He admitted that he had never been 
happier in his life than during that 
summer at Gossensass. He wrote a 
letter to George Brandes thanking him 
for a copy of the account of Goethe’s 
similar affair with Marianne von Will- 
emer, remarking that he had read it 
earlier in life, but now viewed it in a 
different light. 

But things were happening fast and 
furiously in Ibsen’s life at this period. 
The world fame that he had been seek- 
ing came by leaps and bounds, simul- 
taneously with his little Gossensass ro- 
mance. He was obliged to go back to 
the north. Having been’ an exile during 
the greater part of his long life, after 
leaving his native land a nobody and a 
dreamer, he now returned as Norway’s 
most famous man and honors were 
heaped upon his head. During the sum- 
mer with Emilie he had written a play 
that suddenly brought his name into 
prominence in all countries. So he bade 
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farewell to the girl and to the scenes of 
his happiness, as so many others had 
done before him, and went back home 
to the comparative gloom of fame. 

Emilie didn’t appear in “Hedda 
Gabler,” at least not so plainly as she 
did in “The Master Builder,” doubtless 
because he had the idea of the play well 
sketched in his mind before he met her. 
But Hedda was created under the in- 
fluence of the German girl, and Ibsen 
seems to have worked with greater ra- 
pidity than was his custom, when he 
had the play once in hand. 


The Writing of “Hedda Gabler” 


IN JUNE, 1890, he wrote: “I am 
at present engaged upon a new dramat- 
ic work.” And on November 20th of the 
same year he wrote: “My new play is 
finished. The manuscript went off to 
Copenhagen the day before yesterday.” 
This is followed by remarks concerning 
the emptiness and loneliness of his life 
at this time, which the commentators 
have with customary blindness ascribed 
to the fact that the old man had com- 
pleted a work upon which he had been 
actively engaged for several months. 
There is not the slightest hint that the 
breaking up of his life’s sweetest ro- 
mance had anything to do with the feel- 
. ing of “emptiness,” no suggestion that 
after the gay and happy summer he 
would naturally feel lonely at the pros- 
pect of returning to the bosom of the 
family that treated hin»-with coldness, 
if not with suspicion and awe. 

On December 4th he wrote that he 
had decided to call the play “Hedda 
Gabler,” for the purpose of demonstra- 
ting clearly that. Hedda was to be re- 
* garded as her father’s daughter, rather 
than as her husband’s wife. It was pub- 
lished December 16th, 1890, and imme- 
diately the literary world began to 
speculate upon his meaning—which 
was of course, as plain as the nose 
upon Hedda’s face, to all who read the 
work carefully and did not fall into the 
error of reading. symbols and other 

rubbish into his plain naming and state- 
ment of facts. 

Previous to the publication of “Hed- 
da Gabler” there had been a growing 
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demand for Isben’s dramas, and trans- 
lations had been made in several coun- 
tries of his leading works; but an- 
nouncement of the new work resulted 
in a flood of correspondence with 
Gyldendal of Copenhagen by the pub- 
lishers of Europe. Proof sheets were 
requested and rights of publication 
were quickly arranged for, so that 
almost simultaneously with publica- 
tion at Copenhagen, the work appeared 
in translation at New York, London, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, Berlin, Leip-’ 
zig, Stockholm, Christiania and in 
Italy. In fact, permission was obtained 
for a copyright performance of the 
play in London previous to publication 
anywhere. No other author of the day 
excited so much curiosity and comment. 


Ibsen “Arrives” 


IT WAS exactly what the author had 
been working for all his life, but his 
“arrival” amazed him. When William 
Archer told him of his popularity in 
England and America he characterized 
the report as a “fairy tale” and could 
scarcely bring himself to believe that 
what he heard was true. It was true, 
however, and the sudden popularity of 
“Hedda Gabler” expanded into a fame 
that is to endure. The piece was first 
produced at the Residenz Theatre at 
Munich, January 3lst, 1891, in the 
presence of the author, with Frau Con- 
rad-Ramlo in the role of the heroine. 
Immediately the success of the piece 
was telegraphed to foreign cities, all of 
which whetted the appetites of theatre- 
goers and gave the anti-Ibsen critics an 
opportunity to prepare for the chal- 
lenge that Ibsen always threw into the 
faces of his opponents. Ten days later 
occurred the first performance at Ber- 
lin, where the work achieved a popu- 
larity that it may not have equaled in 
any other city of the world. It is fre- 
quently revived there for a run, and not 


long ago was being played in two first- = 
class houses simultaneously. A mere ¥ 
enumeration of the names of the Ger- © 


man actresses who have assumed the 


role of Hedda would serve no purpose | 
and perhaps be impossible to compile, ~ 


because Ibsen’s drama has been played © 























frequently in all of the principal cities 
and not at all infrequently in some of 
the smaller towns either by local .or 
traveling organizations. 

Although the honor of “creating” 
several Ibsen heroines fell to Fru Betty 
Hennings of the Royal Theatre at 
Copenhagen, where many of the plays 
were first printed, she did not appear as 
Hedda until nearly a month after the 
Munich premiere. The piece was pro- 
duced there February 25th, 1891, and 
the first reports that went out from the 
Danish capital were to the effect that 
the play was not to the liking af the 
audience that witnessed it. This opinion 
seems to have altered since that time, 
however, for Hedda has been fre- 
quently revived by Fru Hennings, is 
counted one of the best parts and is in 
the permanent répertoire of the Royal 
Theatre. 


First Performances 


THE night following the Copenha- 
gen premiere, the piece was first seen at 
Christiania; the performance was 
doubly notable, because the poet was 
present, the occasion being his first 
visit to the theatre after his return to 
Norway from his long, self-imposed 
exile. 

During the next month, on April 
20th, to be exact, the work, translated 
into English, was performed at the 
Vaudeville Theatre in London, by Mari- 
ion Lee and Elizabeth Robbins, the lat- 
ter appearing many times thereafter as 
Hedda in the British metropolis, in the 
provinces, and finally in New York. 
Miss Nance O’Neil appeared as Hedda 
in Australia before other actresses. 
Soon Duse was doing it in Italy, else- 
where on the continent and in London. 
The first of the Parisian Heddas was 
Madame Martha Brandes, who ap- 
peared in the character in the Vaude- 
ville Theatre Dec. 17th, 1898, the work 
being preceded by a lecture by Jules 

aitre, who aimed to describe not 
only the author’s intent in this particu- 
lar instance, but generally to. acquaint 
his audience with the message of Ibsen, 
so far as he had any message other than 
writing plays after a pattern which he 
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believed to have less faults than those 
upon which his predecessors had 
worked. 


Ibsen and Dumas 


UP TO the time of the writing of 
“Hedda,” Ibsen had been frequently 
accused of following in the footsteps of 
Alexandre Dumas, fils, whose Camille, 
for instance, seemed about as unrelated 
to Hedda Gabler as one woman could 
be to another. In certain quarters it was 
declared that the play was an answer to 
the insinuation that the Norwegian had 
never been able to divorce himself from 
the Frenchman’s formula. At any rate, 
it was easy to believe that in “Hedda” 
as in none of the,earlier plays, perhaps, 
he demonstrated his utter disregard 6f 
heroines of the Dumas type. At the 
time of his last illness, it is said, Dumas 
keenly realized the growing vogue of 
the Norwegian, and just before his 


' death he was at work upon a drama, 


“La Route de Thebes,” which was in- 
tended to lead an open attack upon the 
methods and influence of Ibsen. 

In a letter to George Brandes dated 
October 11th, 1896, long after the ini- 
tial controversy excited by the perform- 
ances of “A Doll’s House” and “Hed- 
da Gabler” in London and Paris, Ibsen 
wrote: “To Alexandre Dumas I owe 
nothing as regards dramatic form— 
except that I have learned from his 
plays to avoid several very awkward 
faults and blunders of which he is not 
infrequently guilty.” 

Ibsen seems to have been particularly 
pleased with the success of “Hedda” in 
London, although it soon became ap- 
parent that it was to be his most popu- 
lar work, as it is to-day, in Russia, 
Holland, Italy and Germany. Hearing 
of the London triumph through Wil- 
liam Archer, who had done so much 
pioneer work, and realizing that it was 
the stepping-stone to future triumph, 
he wrote a cordial note to his English 
translator, asking him to add an in- 
scription upon the two photographs of 
himself, already bearing his compli- 
ments in Norwegian, for the two ac- 
tresses who had helped to familiarize 
the theatre-goers of London with 
“Hedda Gabler.” It was a gracious and 
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gallant thing to do. The spirit of the 
Tyrol and Gossensass was still upon 
him. His biographers arid official “eulo- 
gists” overlook these points, how- 
ever, and rarely permit the real color 
of his nature to penetrate to the surface 
of the picture. 


Play Stirs up Controversy 


THE old lion was bored to extinc- 
tion by the sentimental women who 
gushed in his presence, who wrote him 
stupid letters, and particularly those 
who pretended to believe that his plays 
were propaganda for the then rather 
unpopular appeal for “women’s rights.” 
He was aggravated by the declaration 
that was made in many countries con- 
cerning Nora’s door-slamming episode 
being the author’s idea of what women 
should do when their husbands refused 
to give them the vote! To refute these 
stories he said he had never made an 
attempt to deal with problems, but en- 
deavored to paint human beings, human 
emotions, and human fate against the 
background of some of the conditions 
and laws of society as it exists to-day. 

They declined to accept this explana- 
tion, however, and-when Hedda ap- 
peared she added fresh fuel to the 
flames. The old man was literally be- 
sieged, pestered and bored, and in his 
fury of misrepresentation and misun- 
derstanding he frequently said things 
and denied interviews with people who 
became his enemies. Their voices have 
been heard in the land, and their mis- 
statements have either been given undue 
prominence in various controversies by 
the Ibsen biographers or mere blunt 
statements of his conduct on occasions 
of particular irritation have been re- 
corded, with not enough explanation of 
a true condition of things and not 
enough of the brighter lights and more 
human touches of charity, gratitude 
and perhaps best of all—tact. 


Hedda an International Type? 


IBSEN was accused and still is ac- 
cused of “provincialism”~ in certain 
quarters. “Hedda Gabler,” said the crit- 
ics who viewed first performances, 
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“was at last an international type.” Ag 
his plays were popularly supposed to be © 
his replies to all these petty personal — 
opinions, because he refused to be © 
dragged into controversy that did not 
interest him and repeatedly said that 
his plays must speak for themselves, 
“Hedda Gabler” was taken as an an- 


‘swer to the taunt that he was incapable 


of introducing characters into his work ~ 
who did not reflect the narrow life of a ~ 
small Norwegian community. 4 

A London writer of the day who was 
asked what Hedda was like replied; © 
“You take her down to dinner every | 
evening.” She has been recognized as © 
the American woman, as a French | 
woman, and most remarkable of all, © 
perhaps, as an Italian woman. Hedda — 
Gabler, the austere, calculating daugh- ~ 
ter of old General Gabler, an Italian! ~ 
On the contrary, Hedda is Norwegian © 
first, last, and all the time. The drama ~ 
is one of the most “provincial” that Ib- —] 
sen ever wrote, and instead of permit- © 
ting himself the international gloss of © 
1890 he expressly states that it trans- 7 
pires in the Christiania of 1860. Per ~ 
haps this was because he was better | 
acquainted with the social life and cus- 7 
toms of that period than with the time ~ 
in which he wrote. Yet Ibsen is re © 
ported to have confided to Dr. Brahm = 
the interesting information. that the ~ 
“original” of Hedda was a German, not 
a Norwegian, whom he had met at | 
Munich. When the tragedy of her life © 
reached its close, she poisoned herself, © 
whereas Ibsen preferred to employ the © 
more romantic vehicle of old General © 
Gabler’s pistol. Fatal symbol, that pis- 7 
tol. The critics have found that it 7 
means all sorts of things—all of which, ~ 
of course, were never dreamed of by 7% 
the author. a 


Origins of the Plot 


THERE was a story of a Norwegian | 
composer, current shortly before “Hed- ] 
da” was written, which may have™ 
reached the ears of Ibsen and forme 
the pivot of the story which he late 
gave to the world. The composer w 
frequently away from home and sus-7 
picion was aroused that his protracted 

































visits were similiar to those of the vir- 
tuoso in Herman Bahr’s comedy, “The 
Concert.” His wife became insanely 
jealous during a protracted absence and 


_burned the manscript of a symphony 


which he expected to make him famous. 
It is said by those who cannot credit 


"* the poet who conceived “Peer Gynt” 


with even such a theatrical incident as 
the burning of a manuscript that Ibsen 
got his idea from the story for the de- 
struction of Lovborg’s work by Hedda. 
It is notable, however, that Hedda does 
not destroy the manuscript in a fury of 
passion. She does not tear the sheets of 
paper, but coolly and calculatingly 
drops them upon the flame. 

William Archer, who is so devoted 
to his hero that he belittles his mental 
processes, suggests that old Henrik did 
not even originate the idea of the 
drunken orgy which results in Lov- 
borg’s downfall. There was a woman, 
he relates, who had married a well 
known man addicted to drink, but who 
had cured himself and felt quite free 
from the curse. To test his strength and 
her influence over him, which seems to 
have been Hedda’s chief reason for 
tempting Lovborg, the wife placed a 


cask of brandy in his study and then 


withdrew for a while to watch the 
progress of her experiment. When she 
opened the study door two hours later 
she discovered her husband lying on 
the floor, paralyzed from drink. 


Story of the Drama 


“HEDDA GABLER” begins where 
other dramatists usually leave off. The 
tragedy of her life has transpired for 
Augier, Dumas, Scribe and others be- 
fore the curtain rises on Ibsen’s drama. 
The high-minded daughter of General 
Gabler has had her swing in society. 
She has reached the age of twenty-nine 
years without marriage. Having no 
prospects of a marriage for love, she 
finally consents to marry a ninny whom 
she does not love nor respect, a college 
professor whose nose is eternally in 
books, a man whose social status is far 
below that of Hedda’s, whose relatives 
she despises, and whose only redeeming 
quality is that he will be able to estab- 
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lish her comfortably in a West End 
villa in Christiania, where she may live 
in luxury. 

One is again reminded of the witty 
Frenchman who wished it were possi- 
ble to purchase a ticket to witness what 
transpires off-stage in contemporary 
drama. Hedda has become what Allan 
Monkhouse calls “the personification of 
ennui” before she marries Tessman. All 
of these things, everything vital to her 
character, is deftly presented by the 
author’s magic before her first entrance 
upon the stage into the seething drama, 
the action of which -is compressed 
within the space of thirty-six hours, in 
one room and with only a few persons. 
Hedda, the aristocratic snake-woman, 
frankly suffers because she is a coward, 
because she is afraid to sin. She has no 
scruples of chastity, but she shrinks 
from what the world might say of her, 
and being a mental adultress and moral 
coward, she suffers and causes all about 
her to suffer. One is sometimes re- 
minded of Henri Becque’s “La Parisi- 
enne” in the general plan of the drama, 
the husband, wife and friend and the 
tangle in which they become: involved. 
But “Hedda Gabler” is more intense, 
more vital than the merely brilliant— 
deucedly brilliant—cameo engraved by 
the Frenchman. 


Noted Interpreters of the Réle 


MRS. PATRICK CAMPBELL, 
Nance O’Neil and others have attracted 
serious consideration as Hedda in 
America, There was a momentary in- 
terest in the personation by Madam 
Oda Neilsen, or Madam Oda, as she 
prefers to be known—who visited this 
country and made a brief tour of some 
of the principal cities. There is belief in 
certain quarters that a still greater treat 
is in store if arrangements now in prog- 
ress are perfected for the American. 
visit of the Russian, Princess Baria- 
tinsky, who has been playing “Hedda 
Gabler” in London during the past sea- 
son, but the two really impressive 
Heddas who have carved a distinctive 
picture for American theatre-goers are 
Mrs. Fiske and Madam Alla Nazimova. 
Mrs. Fiske deserves the gratitude of 
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‘a generation of theatre-goers for her 
fearlessness:in producing several of the 
Ibsen plays that were not at all to the 
liking of her audiences. This is a dan- 
gerous thing to do, for as Clara Morris 
once remarked, it is more difficult to re- 
main a star than to become one and 
more difficult to retain a clientele than 
to attract it in the first place—and there 
is nothing more injurious to the estab- 
lished actor than to persist in producing 
and reproducing unpopular plays. 
Mrs. Fiske wisely kept one success- 
ful piece in her répertoire and then de- 
voted matinée performances to the 
introduction of Ibsen to her friends in 
the theatre. At the time they were not 
grateful to her for what was termed a 
“morbid tendency.” It is almost incred- 
ible to-day, but it is true nevertheless, 
that at the time Mrs. Fiske first played 
Hedda the character seemed to be 
a dull, scolding, vinegarish person, 
mighty unpleasant to see and naturally 
received as an abnormal type of 
womanhood. And of course it was not 
Ibsen’s Hedda at all, but in a way it 
was Ibsen and as Mrs. Fiske’s name 
carried weight of conviction and artis- 
tic dignity into any such radical depar- 
ture from theatre traditions, attention 
was attracted to the great playwright 
in quarters where his name had not 
been previously spoken, except in 
ignorance jand derision. By the sour, 
acid flavor that Mrs. Fiske imparted to 
Hedda, there is little doubt that she did 
much to misrepresent this particular 
character, and thus for a time did little 
for the “propaganda,” except that by a 
determined effort and constant beating 
of the drum before her tent, she called 
attention not. only to her performance 
but probably excited a curiosity that led 
to study and personal investigation of 
the Norwegian’s merits on the part of a 
large number of theatre-goers and lov- 
ers of the drama. In this way there was 
ample compensation for her enactment. 
But Mrs. Fiske’s Hedda was never a 
financial success and her “pioneering” 
only blazed the trail for Nazimova. 
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A Much Misunderstood Heroine 


ONCE Edvard Grieg, the famous 
Norwegian composer, who was at one 
period of life closely associated with 
Ibsen, told me that it was a physical 
impossibility for Americans to under- 
stand the characters in Ibsen’s plays, 
because they had no first-hand knowl- 
edge of Norway and the Norwegians, 
He believed that the so-called appre- 
ciation of Ibsen in America and 
England was largely a pose, and other- 
wise could not account for it, except to 
admit the possibility of an indirect Ib- 
sen influence through the playwrights 
of America and England who were 
following as closely as possible in the 
footsteps of the master. 

So good an authority as David Belas- 


- co.is of practically the opinion expressed 


by Grieg, except that he went still 
further in response to my questionings 
and told me that he believed that Ibsen 
had never been properly played in this 
country. He did not mention Nazimo- 
va’s performance of “Hedda Gabler” 
by name, but after that matter had been 
discussed, he said: “A plain set with a 
window opening upon a fjord, and a 
foreign woman acting like a French 
woman, does not convey Norwegian at- 
mosphere.” 

Nazimova may not have made Hedda 
strictly Norwegian, when she burst up- 
on Broadway in a representation of that 
character which Ibsen himself would 
not have recognized, but she made Hed- 
da pay and she gave the poet a legiti- 
mate vogue which he had never before 
enjoyed in America. Nazimova’s per- 
sonation did more to indicate the pos- 
sibility of Hedda as an “international 
type” than any of the previous attempts 
of various women of the theatre. Even 
in this essential detail, she was wrong, 
however, just as most of the people 
who have endeavored to “interpret” Ib- 
sen have been wrong—even his own 
biographers. He remains the GREAT 
MISUNDERSTANDING of the cen- 


tury. 
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MR. SAYRE has contributed largely to the American stage as a dramatist, although he has 
confined himself in great degree to dramas of Ireland designed for the exploitation of the 


“Trish Singing Comedians.” 


T sometimes happens that an unex- 
pected little incident inlifeisthe cause 
of greater good fortune than we 
could have gained by striving for it 
legitimately. That was the case with 
my most successful play, “Tom 
Moore.” The way of it was this. 
About ten years ago, I was interested 
in a certain young lady who suddenly 
announced her intention of leaving 
New York and going to the country 
for the summer. That particular spot 
on the map immediately assumed an 


importance in my mind that it had 
never known before, and I decided to 
make it my temporary residence. There 
was only one obstacle; it required an 
amount of money which I did not 
possess. There was, of course, money 
in the world, and the question then 
arose as to whom I could most easily 
separate from the necessary quantity. 
Quite naturally, perhaps, I thought of 
theatrical managers—knowing that they 
always have money—but I realized 
that the only way to get any of it was 
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to present the equivalent, or at least 
what some one might be led to believe 
an equivalent, in the scenario of a play. 


“Tom Moore” 


IT WAS then that the character, 
Tom Moore, came to my rescue. I had 
become much interested in the life of 
the great Irish poet some years before, 
when I was studying the literature and 
the people of that day preparatory to 
writing a play around his friend and 
contemporary, Lord Byron. It was 
strange no other writer had had the 
idea, for Moore was a singer and a poet 
both, and used to warble his own sen- 
timental ditties in the fashionable draw- 
ing-rooms, with great success. More- 
over, his life was essentially romantic, 
and replete with dramatic situations. 
It seemed to me that the dreamer who 
stepped from a garret to the exalted 
position of Poet Laureate of England 
must have had within his distinguished 
experience enough material to furnish 
an interesting play. Finding this to be 
correct, I quickly sketched a scenario, a 
mingling of facts and fancy, with plenty 
of Irish sauce, and took it to William 
Harris, then manager of Andrew Mack, 
who promptly gave me two hundred 
and fifty dollars, after reading it. That 
settled my domestic fate, for with this 
money the trip to the country was made 
possible, and soon after, I was able to 
secure the matrimonial management of 
the young lady in question. 


The Tom Moore of History 


TO ME it seems that in playwriting, 
the three essentials of success are sus- 
pense, sympathy and surprise, the 
_ greatest of these being sympathy. And 
in the story of Tom Moore there was 
much that appealed to this quality of 
the human heart. The pure, sincere 
and devoted love of the poet for Bessie 
Dyke, the pretty school teacher of the 
little town they both lived in, who be- 
came the féted actress of London’s 
gayest social set, is of the kind that all 
honest-living people admire and never 
weary hearing about. Tom Moore’s life 
was a model of uprightness, even 
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though his distinguished associates, the 
Prince of Wales, Beau Brummel, Rich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan and ‘other social 
luminaries of the time, were anything 
but heedful of their moral deportment. 
The author of “Lalla Rookh,” “The 
Last Rose of Summer,” “Love’s Young 
Dream,” and lastly, the most tender of 
all love songs, “Believe Me if All These 
Endearing Young Charms,” was in his 
private life everything that one could 
hope to have him—a man whose mind 
was as clean and beautiful as one of 
his own poems. 

“The poet of all circles and the idol 
of his own,” rich and poor, high and 
low, knew Tom Moore’s poems and 
honored his name. His was the univer- 
sal sympathy, and the exquisite tender- 
ness that touched every heart alike. 


Lord Byron, who was one of his most © ~ 


intimate and faithful friends, said of 
him: “Moore has a peculiarity of tal- 
ent, or rather talents—poetry, music, 
voice, all his own; and an expression 
in each, which never was, nor will be, 
possessed by another 

nothing Moore may not do if he will 
but seriously set about it 

me, some of his Irish melodies are 
worth all the epics that ever were com- 
posed.” This glowing estimate, made 
by one of the giant minds of the period, 
tells in a few words the esteem in 
which the hero of my play was held. 


Dramatic License 


AS IN the case of all romantic writ- 
ing that has its root in history, some 
license was used in order to condense 
the plot; and for the sake of gaining 
continuity, events were brought within 
a compass of a few months, which in 
life had spread over a distance of 
years. The main events are, however, 
essentially correct, though at the time 
the play was first produced in New 
York, a newspaper attacked as historic- 
ally unwarranted, the situation in which 


the Prince of Wales bestows the honor. 


of the laureateship on the poet, but ttic 
complete records bear out the facts. 
In the play, Tom Moore is peremptorily 
ejected from society by the Regent at 


the end of the third act. This is an ex- — 
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MY MOST SUCCESSFUL PLAY 


aggeration of the truth for the sake of 
dramatic effect, but it is true that the 
poet lost the favor of the Prince for a 
time, although his reinstatement in pop- 
ularity followed when Lord Byron gen- 
- erously acknowledged the authorship of 
the offensive verses in question. In the 
play, too, Moore’s poverty is made 
more severe than was actually the case, 
though he did have a hard struggle be- 
fore the Prince of Wales accepted the 
dedication of his first volume of verses, 
thereby insuring its success. 


History of the Play 


MR. HARRIS bought the scenario 
with the intention of making the play 
a starring vehicle for Andrew Mack, 
but in the general excitement and ela- 
tion that followed my trip to the coun- 
try, I forgot to write the play. Finally, 
one day, I received a forcible reminder 
from Mr. Mack, that he needed the 
piece for his next seasoh’s vehicle, so 
I began the work at once, which cov- 
ered a period of about six months. 

“Tom Moore” opened in New York 
at the Herald Square Theatre, in the 
fall of 1902, under most favorable cir- 
cumstances, The cast, beside Andrew 
Mack, included George Nash, now a 
star, who played the villain. In every 
way it was the most pretentious pro- 
duction given an Irish drama since the 
the days of Dion Boucicault. The play 
was well received and had a long and 
successful run, following which Mack 
played it all over the country for two 
seasons. He then went to Australia, 
where the play made another big and 
lasting hit. He has taken it around the 
world twice, and always opens in a new 
city with it. And by the way, I want 
to express my grateful appreciation to 
this splendid actor whose convincing 
art and rare personal charm have done 
so much toward making “Tom Moore” 
my most successful play. 


From Pharmacist to Playwright 


I DRIFTED into the theatrical busi- 
ness naturally, and with little effort. In 
1892 I was graduated from the New 
York College of Pharmacy, and imme- 
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diately went to work in my father’s 
drug store—which for forty-five years 
stood at the corner of 46th street nad 
Sixth Avenue. And there all of my first 
plays were written, as were, also, the 
two novels, “Two Summer Girls and I,” 
and “The Son of Carleycroft.” I had a 
little desk over in one corner, and they 
used to say that I wrote plays between 
castor oil and postage stamp sales. Any-~ 
way, it was good experience, for it 
taught me to write whenever I had a 
moment to spare, and I have néver 
wasted any time waiting for the Muse - 
to give the signal. Drugs and drama are 
perhaps an unusual combination, but at 
that, it was probably hereditary, as my 
father, Theodore H. Sayre, was also a 
successful playwright. He wrote 
“Mixed Pickles” and “The Strategist,” 
both of which were big hits in their 
time, and are still being played by the 
répertoire companies throughout the 
country. 


Play-Reader and Playwright 


ALTOGETHER I have written 
about forty plays, and of this number, 
sixteen have been produced. Not all of 
them have been successful, but even a 
failure, or a play unproduced, some- 
times brings good fortune in its trail, 
“Lord Byron” was a play of this kind. 
Had it not been for the work I had 
done preparatory to writing that play, 
it is doubtful if “Tom Moore” ever 
would have been thought of. Then too, 
a rather extraordinary coincidence in 
connection with it brought me more 
good luck. After “Lord Byron” was 
finished, I sent one copy of it to Charles 
Dillingham, and another to William 
Faversham. They both took the play to 
Charles Frohman, and by accident ar- 
rived in his office at the same time, each 
with a copy of “Lord Byron” under his 
arm. The result was that Mr. Frohman 
sent to my father’s store for me, and 
I have held the position of play-reader 
for his theatres ever since. When I 
moved from the drug store to the office 
in the Empire Theatre, I took along the 
little walnut desk on which I had al- 
ways done my writing, and have con- 
tinued to work at it as in the old days. 
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I am often asked whether the business 
of play-reader has been of any benefit 
to me, and the only answer I can make 
is that it has helped me greatly in the 
matter of construction. Of course, that 
is one of the things that I have to look 
for in considering manuscripts, and nat- 
urally it would impress me and thus in- 
fluence my own work. 


Other Sayre Dramas 


“TOM MOORE” was my fifth suc- 
cessful play. The first was a one-act 
piece called “The Wife of Willoughby.” 
After finishing it, I took it to Daniel 
Frohman—who wouldn’t even read it 
because of its brevity. Later, Nelson 
Wheatcroft put it on at the Empire 
School. Daniel Frohman was there and 
saw it, liked it and spoke for it imme- 
diately. He afterwards produced it at 
the old Lyceum, with James K. Hackett 
and the lamented E. J. Morgan in the 
cast, and his famous stock company 
played it from New York to the slope. 
That was in 1896. The following year, 
“Charles O’Malley,” a free dramatiza- 
tion of Lever’s novel, was produced in 
Washington, with Wilton Lackaye in 
the leading réle. My third successful 
production was “Two Rogues and a 
Romance,” which Stuart Robson 
brought out in St. Louis, in 1898, and 
toured in through the West. Number 
four was a dramatization of “Manon 
Lescault,” with Effie Shannon and Her- 
bert Kelcey, at Wallack’s in 1901. 
“Tom Moore,” with Andrew Mack, 
was produced by Rich and Harris and 
Charles Frohman, in 1902. In 1903, 
“The Bold Sojor Boy” was brought out 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre, New 
York, with Andrew Mack again as the 
star. The next three successful pro- 


~. ductions were made with Chauncey Ol- 


cott in the leading roles. They were 
“Edmund Burke,” at the old Majestic 
Theatre, in 1905, “Eileen Asthore,” at 
the New York Theatre in 1906, and 
“O’Neill of Derry” at the Liberty The- 
atre in which Mr. Olcott starred during 
the season of 1907-8. “The Command- 
ing Officer” was produced by Daniel 
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Frohman in 1909 at the Savoy Theatre, 
New York; and for the last two sea- 
sons, Fiske O’Hara has starred in “The 
Wearing of the Green.” 


“Erin Go Bragh” 


IN WRITING a play I always make 
out a complete scenario, and then after 
wiiting in long hand, and making all 
the corrections, I have the work type- 
written as each act is finished. The di- 
rection of rehearsals I leave to a pro- 
fessional stage manager, whom I con- 
sider a great asset to a playwright’s 
work. Of course, I like to appear at the 
rehearsals to see whether the lines are 
interpreted as they were intended to 
read, and have many consultations with 
actors and stage manager; but in my 
opinion, a good director always has 
good business to suggest, and is better 
able to rehearse a play than a play- 
wright who has never been connected 
with the stage’ either as actor or man- 
ager. 

After “Tom Moore” was produced 
successfully on the stage, I wrote it in 
book form for the Frederick Stokes 
Company, who published it in 1902. 
Here, again, the public have received 
it very kindly. 

It was more or less an accident that 
made me continue dipping into Irish 
lore for dramatic material after writing 
the play for Wilton Lackaye, and I 
might not have written anything more 
related to the Emerald Isle had it not 
been that William Harris, having heard 
of “Charles O’Malley,” sent me a play 
with the request that I put in some 
Irish dialogue and comedy scenes. This 
I did, and it proved so satisfactory that 
I was encouraged to continue along this 
line. Occasionally some one brings me 
a piece of cheerful gossip to the effect 
that I couldn’t do anything else. Per- 
haps it’s true, and perhaps it isn’t. At 
present I am writing on another sort of 
play, but as my Irish productions have 
brought me over sixty thousand dol- 
lars in the last six years, I feel that I 
can quite cheerfully and contentedly 
shout “Erin go bragh!” 








MR. WOLF, the leading theatrical journalist of America, comes to the front again with another 
sheaf of anecdotes of those men and women whose names are linked with the present-day 


theatre. 


OUND—the Baroness Blanc. 
And, in the language of her 
former manager to whom I re- 
lated the circumstance, that is “some 
discovery.” 

Fifteen years ago, or thereabouts, 
the name of Baroness Blanc, hung 
over the portals of a music hall, was 
as valuable an asset as that of Gaby 
Deslys is to-day. And for that mat- 
ter, she displayed about an equal de- 
gree of vocal and histrionic pro- 


ficiency. Of course, the Baroness was 
no more a genuine Baroress than 
“King” Harry Bulger 13 a King. /Vev- 
ertheless, the title stuck, and it at- 
tained a commercial value that added 
hundreds of dollars each week to the 
owner’s salary. 

The discovery? Well, the former 
headlight of Koster & Bial’s in its 
most riotous days is now the pro- 
prietor of a little moving picture 
theatre in Sixty-fifth Street, just off 
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Broadway. Admission, five cents, and glad to © 
have you call at that price. Few of the army of — 
admirers who worshiped at the shrine of her — 
beauty in the old days would recognize her © 
now. Age—and verhaps care—has left its traces, 
although the Baroness is a well preserved wom- 
an and contented enough. 

She had completely passed out of sight until ~ 
by rare chance one of her former colleagues ~ 
dropped into the tiny Sixty-fifth Street theatre 
the other night. There sat the Baroness, intent- 
ly watching the nickels as they were passed = 
through the opening in the little box-office win- ~ 
dow. Yes, she was Baroness Blanc, once inter- 
nationally notorious. Yes, she was doing very 
nicely, thank you. No, she did not care to dis- 
cuss the fifteen years that had followed her fall 
from the firmament. : 

That was the extent of the conversation. The | ™ 
a} Baroness was polite, but not loquacious. Her 
Vai old-time friend did not pursue the subject. He 
ie / watched her for a while as she solemnly gath- 
ered in the nickels, and then sighed and walked 
away. 

And yet the fate of Baroness Blanc is far less 
tragic than that of most women who have at- 
tained theatrical prominence through sensation- 
al events. Few of them survive to realize even 
the petty joys of five-cent theatre management. 

The Baroness won her stage name and paved 
her way to a theatrical career when she mar- 
ried Fred Blanc, nicknamed “Baron” and ac- 
credited one of the most persistent prodigals 
that even reckless Paris had ever known. Sim- 
ply to marry Fred Blanc meant newspaper at- 
tention on two continents, and what music hall 
manager would not have welcomed the name 
Baroness Blanc at the head of his bill? Koster 
& Bial’s had reached the apex of its glory and 
was tottering on the edge of the decline that so 
swiftly carried it into disrepute and insolvency. 

Another and a greater music hall had been 
erected by the mighty Hammerstein, and the 
management was desperate. A novelty was 
needed—something different, something sensa- 
tional. Baroness Blanc :nost nearly qualified. An 
active publicity promoter, an accommodating 
press and a gullible public did the rest. The 
Baroness’ glory was short-lived, however. Both 
she and Koster & Bial’s shortly afterwards passed 
into oblivion. 















NINA FARRINGTON, DOG FANCIER 


NO LESS interesting perhaps is the discov- 
ery, if one may so term it, of Nina Farrington, 
another of Broadway’s most conspicuous women }} 
of by-gone days. Miss Farrington, according to ff 
the recital of one of the original Casino patrons 
just back from Europe, is now living in London, 
where she augments a very moderate compe- 
| _ tence by the somewhat surprising occupation of ] 
' dealing in pet dogs. 

+ Imagine the gorgeous Nina Farrington, the 

most luxuriant of all of Broadway’s wondrous 

blossoms, forced to eke out a living by selling 
dogs! 

Beauty of face and form is largely a matter of 
individual taste, It is the writer’s opinion of the 
thing—and many hold it with him—that if the 
superlative ever is conceded in comparisons 
of feminine pulchritude, Nina Farrington was the 
most dazzling decoration the New York stage 
a ever knew. 

x That’s all she was at best—a decoration. When 
Miss Farrington sang or when Miss Farrington, 
goaded on by a confidence that was positively 
sublime, endeavored to speak lines, even her 
bravest admirers shed tears, As a strictly dumb 
exhibit, however, she was the last word in fem- 
inine magnificence and all beholders were enthu- 
siastic in their admiration. 

She and Fannie Ward—the latter now an ac- 
tress of some note and demonstrated ability—in 
the beginning combined their effulgence to out- | 
dazzle Herald Square’s brightest lights. Miss 
Ward was the Cupid in a Casino production, 
Miss Farrington, something less than a Cupid in 
dramatic importance, but a veritable Venus in 
box-office lure. Miss Ward went to London and 
married; Miss Farrington remained behind and 
narrowly averted matrimony on several occa- 
sions, 

In a private house just east of Madison 
Avenue Miss Farrington entertained lavishly. 
Her jewels were the costliest, her gowns the 

“Most magnificent in all Manhattan. But finally 

Miss Farrington drifted to London, there to fall 

in love with and marry a captain in the British 

army. 

There followed a period of domestic tranquil- 
lity, then an interval unaccounted for, and now 
the selling of dogs! 
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TRAINING FOR A DRAMATIST 


ON THE advance guard of “Chantecler” is “7 
young man whose family name is no less cele. © 


brated than that of Rostand, “Chantecler’s” au- © 


thor. He is Homer St. Gaudens, son of Augus- 4 


tus St. Gaudens, the famous sculptor, and he has © 


accepted the position of advance agent for 
Maude Adams in order to learn life and the © 
drama. a 

Graduated from Harvard in 1903, the young © 


man’s ambition was to be a great playwright. © 
Pending the arrival of an idea for a master work ~ 


in stage literature, St. Gaudens busied himself © 
with editing his father’s memoirs and in conduct- 
ing the art department of a magazine. These oc- 
cupations brought him no nearer his coveted 
goal, and he began to fear lest the indomitable © 
inspiration would never come. ' 


One day at the Harvard Club he confided his 4 
misgivings. to a former college mate now in the — 


employ of Charles Frohman. 


“Good heavens, man, you will never attain | 


your ambition in your present environment,” ex- 


claimed the latter. “You must know life; you 4 
must feel life; you must mingle with the world | 


that makes drama. Also you must study the stage | 
at close range.” a 

The outcome of the conversation was that 
young St. Gaudens accepted on the spot the ap- 
pointment of advance agent. He is unskilled in ~ 
the wiles of local billposters and ignorant of the ~~ 
capacity of a sixty-foot baggage car, but out on © 
the “road” he expects to find life and to meet the | 
drama face to face. a 


MRS. DONALD BRIAN’S DEBUT 


MATINEE girls who have been cherishing — 
photographs of Donald Brian in the brilliant © 
costumes of “The Merry Widow” and “The © 
Siren” will kindly take note that the Florence 
Brian, who recently made her stage début in “The 
Only Son” is none other than Mrs. Donald. 3 

Mrs. Brian has been entitled to that name ~ 
about a year. She was a widow when she fell a — 
victim to Mr. Brian’s whirling feet in “The Dol- — 
lar Princess” waltzes. Honeymoon, a starring en- © 
gagement for Mr. Brian, and then Mrs. Brian, 
too, succumbed to the fascination of the foot- 
lights. 

















With Winchell Smith, the author of “The 
Only Son,” and a party of his friends I attended 
the premiére of the play in Philadelphia, and 
witnessed Mrs. Brian’s début. She is not a great 
actress, but she betrays nothing of the awkward- 


ness of the amateur. She is generally described My 
as a beautiful woman, and she may be. In any [fk 


event, her beauty was not the kind to lend con- 
viction to the part for which she was cast—that | 
of a self-supporting young artist. Her apparel 
had been selected in inverse ratio to her experi- 
ence. She burst upon the stage a combination 
of Paquin and Tiffany. 

Her hat, I fancy, was a 1925 model. Certainly 
it was not of this decade. Every woman who 
looked on from the orchestra chairs of the Broad 
Street Theatre gasped, and decided that there 
could be no happier condition than that of a poor, 
self-supporting artist. That Mrs. Brian had spent 
much time on even the minor details of her per- 
sonal adornment was proven by a glance at her 
fingertips. They had been tinted as far as the 
second knuckle with a pink fluid, giving the ap- 
pearance of having been dipped in red ink or the 
sauce served with puddings at table d’hdte res- 
taurants. 

In the third act, laid in the mountains over- 
looking Denver, Mrs. Brian revealed herself at- 
tired for luncheon at Sherry’s. The piéce de ré- 
sistance of her contact with art was not dis- 
closed, however, until she removed her hat and 
placed on exhibition the latest improved kink 
in feminine headdress—a sort of bang effect that | 
completely encircled the cranium and whichgwas 
held in position by a band of ribbon. If you have 
seen the imported dog collars of metal bands and 
bristles, worn exclusively by the most select 
French and English bulls—that’s it. 

And, by all the valiant exploits of the chival- 
rous Don Quixote, this is not written in dispar- 
agement of Mrs. Brian’s talents. She gave a 
highly creditable performance, especially so for 
a novice. But her character should have been 
“Fall Styles of 1915.” Scenically she was a sen- 
Sation. 





GABY LIKES CONEY’S “DOGS” 


GABY DESLYS has met the Coney Island 
frankfiirter and capitulated unconditionally. 
When one recalls that Mlle. Gaby is paid $500 














oe 


a performance for her services at the Winte 
Garden and that she is residing at the Hotel St, — 
Regis during her visit, the triumph of Coney’s 
“dogs” is all the more emphatic. 2 
Little Gaby, who is not in the least of a ven- 
turesome disposition, cable dispatches and press 
agents to the contrary notwithstanding, had 
never even heard of our Coney sausage before 
her arrival. In fact, she had never heard of 
Coney, and when an American acquaintance one 
Sunday afternoon proposed a motor ride to that 
lively resort, she asked if it was anything lik 
Newport. When assured that she might easily ~ 
qualify among Coney’s prevailing fashions, she ~ 
expressed her willingness to go, adding, “I shall 
wear my pearls.” a 
Now, Gaby is a very quiet, very unassuming ~ 
little person. As a matter of fact, she had no more | 
to do with the dethronement of Manuel than ~ 
had Elfie Fay, and Miss Fay swears that she — 
can’t tell a king from a two-spot. The story of | 
Manuel’s infatuation for the music hall girl was @ 
a yarn conceived by two American correspond- | 
ents, alert to the news value of a romance in 
conjunction with Portugal’s revolution. Gaby — 
also was alive to the benefits to be derived from 
a circulation of the story, and her immediate | 
promotion from mediocrity to international no- | 
toriety and headline honors at a fabulous salary 
attests her astuteness. fi 
Once at Coney, to return to the main theme, | 
Gaby was delighted, entranced. Of course, the | 
Island’s regular season closed immediately after ~ 
Labor Day, but this year the managers of the | 
principal parks decided to keep open their amuse- — 
ment resorts on Saturdays and Sundays until ~ 
Thanksgiving Day, and at worst Coney Island 
is never really dull on a pleasant Sunday. Little | 
Gaby shot the chutes, which was an entirely ~ 
new sensation to her, and she patronized the © 
merry-go-round, a device she had nervously en- 
countered in that dear France. Also she guided = 
one of the little cars on Luna Park’s Witching © 
Waves, and she risked her nerves on the Vir- | 
ginia Reel and the Helter Skelter. a 
And then she tried a “dog”—reluctantly at first — 
and only after others in the party had set her a — 
noble example. # 
“Is it a fish?” she asked, as she held on het 
fork one of the steaming frankfiirters. 
“To call it a fish is blasphemy in America,” re 7 
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her escort. “The Beef Trust and Provi-. 
dence alone know what it really is, but it is not 
- a fish.” 

Gaby tried a tiny bite, and smiled. She tried a 
larger bite, and her smile widened. She tried 
still another bite and passed her plate for more. 

And upon my honor as a conscientious chron- | 
icler of great dramatic events, Gaby Deslys [iM | 
threw aside all restraint, forgot her art and the hii 
King who had made her famous, and ate seven 
Coney Island “dogs” at that single sitting. 











































SHERIFFS KLAW AND AARONS 


THE nation is safe—Joseph Klaw and Alfred 
E. Aarons have responded to the call to arms. 
Nobody has cause for further worry—Messrs. 
Klaw and Aarons, armed to the teeth, are on the 
job. 
The summons to stand by law and order and 
maintain peace in the community came at rather 
an inopportune time. Aarons was tilted back ele- 
gantly in his office, admiring a new pair of pat- 
ent leather shoes in which his feet were resting 
against a mahogany desk. Young Mr. Klaw, the 
son of that doughty warrior and transcontinental 
orator, Marc Klaw, was dividing a stack of & 
greenbacks into three piles—one for his gifted 
a father, another for A. L. Erlanger, and the third 
a —the smallest—for Joseph Brooks. The notifica- {Hi 
; tion was delivered by a coarse man who an- \ 
nounced that he was a county official. It read 
in brief: “You are summoned to report at seven | 
o’clock to-morrow morning at the sheriff’s office 
for assignment to special duty at the polls, Bring 
pistols.” 

It was many minutes before Messrs. Klaw and 
Aarons could collect their thoughts sufficiently to 
recall that they were by honorary appointment, 
Deputy Sheriffs, subject to the country’s call in 
times of emergency. 

Manhattan fairly bristles with the badges of 
Deputy Sheriffs. The principal advantage to be 
gained therefrom is an invitation to the series of 
Sheriffs’ Dinners that are held during the win- 
ter. The theatrical colony is especially well rep- 
resented in this honorary constabulary, among 
the wearers of the gold-plated badges being F. 
Ziegfeld, Jr., William Hepner, Pat Casey, Alf 
Hayman, Jerome Siegel, James Buchanan Brady, 
Frank McKee, M. J. Grammont and numerous 























other amateur policemen. Except to attend th 
festive gatherings and consume as much cham. © 
pagne as the statutes permit, the duties of the — 
deputies heretofore have been nil. Nevertheless, — 
they are liable to emergency calls at the discre- ~ 


tion of the Sheriff, and whether in a spirit of jest © 
or for a more important reason, Messrs. Klaw © 


and Aarons had been drafted for the service of © 
the state. a 

The imminent menace was the primaries to be _ 
held the following day. According to the news- — 
papers, Tammany thugs would be rampant, and © 
the citizen desirous of wielding his suffrage con- — 
trary to the whims of the “organization” would 
fare badly. For these reasons the Sheriff had © 


been requested to call out his reserves and put © 


them out as additional guards, 


The nearest thing to a pistol ever owned by 


Aarons was a perfume atomizer, and that had | 
been loaded and unloaded by his valet. From the ~~ 
New Amsterdam Theatre’s property man he ob- ~ 


tained an ancient army pistol, once in the cast J 


of “The Round-Up,” and prepared for war. His 
first visit was to a manicuring parlor. There his | 
nails were trimmed and polished to a pinky ~ 


brightness. At a barber shop he was shaved and | 


shampooed. A masseur next beat him into a glow 
of health, following which treatment Aarons for- 
tified himself with copies of “The Life of In- | 
spector Byrnes” and “A Short History of the ~ 
French Revolution,” and retired to a Turkish © 
bath for the night. 

Young Klaw, meanwhile, buckled on a sword 
that had done service in “The Prince of India,” 
and endeavored to look like A. L. Erlanger dur- 
ing a discussion of the “Open Door.” Promptly — 
at the appointed hour both reported at the Sher- 
iff’s office. Aarons was assigned to a section vul- | 
garly known as the Gashouse District. He paced 


up and down in front of the polls throughout the = 
morning, and abandoned his post promptly at | 


noon on the pretext of changing his clothes fora 
frock suit. He did not came back. 7 
Klaw, who had been dispatched to a trouble- 4 


some district in the Bronx, never reached his — 


destination. Being completely ignorant of the — 
geography of Manhattan beyond the Globe The- 


atre he had wandered about aimlessly in Bronx ~ 


Park, believing that he had crossed to New Jer- 
sey, and hence escaped from the jurisdiction 
- the New York authorities. 























LAUDER NOT WORRIED 


THE story of how an audience at the Man- 
hattan Opera House waited for Harry Lauder 
until one o’clock in the morning has been told 
in the daily papers. But only those who accom- 
panied William Morris that night on the trip 
down the Bay are really aware of the anguish 
he suffered or of the indifference to the situation | 
which Lauder displayed. 

The Scotch comedian had been engaged to 
begin his American tour on a Monday. His 
contract called for a positively staggering salary, 
and it was the intention of William Morris, the | 
American manager whose money was at stake, 
to present him first at a matinée performance. The 
thrifty Scot, however, remained in England until 
the last possible moment in order to play as many 
performances there as possible, and finally em- 
barked on the Saxonia, a slow steamer whereon 
transportation is cheap. 

It soon became evident to Morris that a Mon- 
day afternoon performance would be impossible, 
but in wireless messages from the Saxonia he re- 
ceived assurance that the steamer would dock in 
time for the evening show. Every seat in the 
Manhattan Opera House had been sold to 
patrons attracted chiefly by Lauder. 

At eight o’clock in the evening when Morris [//) 
reached the crowded theatre, the Saxonia was ( 





still many miles beyond Sandy Hook, with no |\\ 


prospects of docking before morning. Here was a 
crisis, and Morris met it squarely. From the stage | 
he announced that Lauder would surely arrive 
during the evening. Then he sent hurry calls to 
every vaudeville agency in New York to enlist 
players wherewith to pad out his program | 
and keep patrons good natured. His next step was 
to get a permit from the authorities of the Port 
to unload Lauder without the usual formalities. 
A wireless to Lauder instructed him to get into 
his stage costume and await developments,. 

The preliminaries having been arranged, 
Morris, accompanied by Congressman Joseph 
Rhinock, Ed Bloom and Nate B. Spingold, 
boarded the Herald’s yacht; Owlet, and started 
in search of the Saxonia. It was after eleven 
o’clock when the comedian, dressed in kilts and 
carrying his big crooked stick, was lifted into 
the Owlet. Then a wild dash was made for the 
Battery. 
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At sight of Lauder, Morris, who had underg 
a severe nervous strain, nearly collapsed. After 
an exchange of greetings he and the others 
stationed themselves on the deck of the yacht 
where the breezes might fan their fevered brows, 
The thought of that immense crowd waiting, 
waiting, waiting at. the Opera House, and pos- 
sibly clamoring for the return of its money, was 
enough to harrow the soul of a more stolid man — 
than Morris, and every minute on the yacht — 
seemed to him an hour. 

The Owlet was still five miles from the Battery ~ 
when one of the party discovered that Lauder was 
missing. ‘ 

“Great heavens,” exclaimed Spingold, “sup- — 
pose he has fallen overboard!” 

“If he has I shall follow him,” groaned Morris, ~ 

Just then the sad tones of a wheezy instrument 
were wafted from below deck. As one man they ~ 
dashed in the direction of the sounds. In the © 
cabin sat Lauder, complacently puffing at his | 
pipe and soulfully squeezing “Annie Laurie”  ~ 
from a battered old concertina which he had | 
found in a-closet. 


A CONSISTENT BEARDED LADY 





FOR the genuine thing in artistic temperament ~ 
commend me to Mme. Alberto. Your fathers ~ 
probably made her acquaintance in the days of © 
P. T. Barnum’s activities. You may have en- ~ 
countered her at Huber’s Museum in Fourteenth 
Street before that temple of monstrosities was 
forced to suspend by the moving-picture craze. 

Mme. Alberto is a Bearded Lady—the Bearded — 
Lady, if you choose, for none of the women ~ 
festooned with man’s facial fringe ever attained 
quite the prestige among freaks, that she did. The ~ 
point I make and praise about Mme. Alberto is | 
that, although she has been in retirement for five ~ 
years and has accumulated a fortune that insures ~ 
her against the need of further professional — 
endeavor, she will not shave. Now, isn’t that the ~ 
true artist? - 

It was a barber at the Hotel Astor who directed © 
me to the Bearded Lady’s home. Twice a week ~ 
he was summoned to her boudoir to trim het = 
beard, and through him I gained permission to | 
call on her and inspect the latest style in © 
whiskers. 

I found her living in a pretty, modern frame 




















cottage just beyond Englewood, N. J. A widowed 
sister shared the home, which was furnished in 
excellent taste and with a suggestion of quiet 
‘elegance. Mme. Alberto looked to be about sixty 
years of age. Her hair had turned gray, but her 
beard—a luxuriant appendage fully a foot in 
length—was raven black. 

Once accustomed to the combination of beard } 
and skirt, I found Mme. Alberto quite agreeable. 
She spoke freely of herself, and was manifestly as 
proud of those whiskers as a Mormon elder. She 
was the only female member of her family thus 
decorated. The whiskers had earned her many 
thousands of dollars, and she stroked them fondly | 
as she spoke of it. 

“But Madame,” I finally stammered, “if—if I 
might venture to ask, why continue to wear the 
alfalf—I mean the beard, now that you are no 
longer on exhibition?” 

“What do you mean?” she demanded. “What 
else could I do?” 

“Well—begging your pardon—” I replied, 
“you might shave.” 

“Sir!” she retorted hotly. “Shave off the 
champion whiskers of the circus world! I guess 
not. Why, this beard has been famous on two 
continents. The late King Edward once admired 
it, I have in my scrapbook a letter from Barnum, 
complimenting me upon it. Believe me, sir, I shall 
wear these whiskers to my grave.” 

As before mentioned, that’s what I cali the true 
artistic temperament. 
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MRS. WIGGIN MISSED FIRE 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN, author of “Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm,” nearly executed 
successfully a carefully devised scheme of Klaw 
& Erlanger’s press department, Her failure may 
be attributed to an earnest sense of duty mani- 
. fested by the leader of the orchestra at the Illinois 
Theatre, Chicago. 

When “Rebecca” was transferred to Chicago 
recently, Joseph Brooks and Klaw & Erlanger, 
its managers, decided that a dash of honest pub- 
licity would contribute to the zest of the Chicago 
premiére Accordingly, Mrs. Wiggin was urged 
to go to Chicago, occcupy a box at the Illinois 
and be prepared to deliver something neat and 
effective in the way of an impromptu speech. At 
first, the author protested. The management in- 
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THE GREEN BOOK ALBUM 

sisted and offered inducements. At length she was 
delivered in good condition at a stage box of the 
Illinois on the night of “Rebecca’s” opening per- 
formance. The management was standing the 
expense of the trip, with incidentals, but expected 
to be repaid in pure reading matter. 

The pre-arranged schedule was followed closely 
that night. At the conclusion of the second act 
after the sincere applause had subsided, Joseph 
Brooks and a band of ushers began a fresh 
tumult, while other henchmen stationed in the 
rear of the house shouted, “Author—Author— ~~ 
Mrs. Wiggin!” In order to lure. the audience into 7 
the movement, A. W. Dingwall, sitting well to 
the fore, then half arose in his seat, pointed 
toward the stage box, and in a hoarse whisper 
muttered, “There she is—the author.” ie 

Immediately others joined in the cry. Mrs, | 
Wiggin, glancing momentarily at her notes, 
cleared her throat and stood up. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” she began, “this is 
really an unexpected—” 

Mrs. Wiggin never completed the sentence. 
The German orchestra leader, unmindful of the 


proceedings, rapped his baton for attention, and 
plunged his musicians into the strains of the 
entr’ acte selection. 

He had not been rehearsed. 





AN ’ABITATION 


CHARLES FROHMAN is responsible for 
many things theatrical—among them, perhaps, 
certain curious consequences of the fad for Eng- 
lish actors which he seems to have set in motion. 

At a recent Broadway performance, one 
humorous aspect of this philanglican furore was 
made manifest. Prominent in the cast was a 
Thespian from over the water whose polish is 
only skin-deep and who sometimes—particularly 
in the matter of that social Shibboleth, the 
initial H—lapses into an accent that is only too, 
too terribly English. On this occasion, he had 
handled his lines impeccably until he came to | 
the speech: “Is that a house over there?” Here: | 
he momentarily slipped back into his native ver- — 
nacular, inquiring: “Is that a nouse over there "3 

| This was too much for the American playing 
| opposite and the audience rocked with delight 
at his swift interpolation: “No, it aint. It’s only 
a nut.” - 





a 
Vanderheyden Fyles!:— 


IN THIS series of entertaining articles, Mr. Fyles, an authority in all matters pertaining to the 


stage of our day, is tracing the history of certain plays that there is every reason to believe 
will survive. 


No. V—“‘LADY WINDERMERE’S FAN” 


HE occasion has been more than 
once described. When the brilliant 
and distinguished audience assem- 

bled in the St. James Theatre, London, 
on the evening of February 22, 1892, 
called for the author of “Lady Winder- 
_ mere’s Fan,” the curtains parted and re- 


vealed the familiar, evening-garbed, 
complacent figure of Oscar Wilde. A 
green carnation blossomed in his but- 
tonhole; his apparently white gloves 
were actually the palest mauve; be- 
tween the fingers of his right hand he 
held a gold-tipped cigarétte. And the 
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words he spoke were not thanks for the 
enthusiastic, highly complimentary re- 
ception of his drama. Indeed, no. On 
the contrary, Wilde congratulated the 
audience upon its capability of appreci- 
ating so great a work. 

“Lady Windermere’s Fan” is general- 
ly regarded as Oscar Wilde’s first play. 

his is incorrect, although the mistake 
is excusable, inasmuch as it was the 
first of the epigrammatic comedies as- 
sociated with his histrionic fame, and 
especially because it is the first that is— 
or has any claim to be—a modern 
classic. The drama published in Wilde’s 
collected works as “The Duchess of 
Padua” was his first play. Under the 
title of “Guido Ferranti,’” Lawrence 
Barrett produced it in the middle 
Eighties. Minna Gale—who alternated 
between the positions of leading woman 
for Barrett and for Edwin Booth until 
she married a wealthy man, “starred” 
independently for a season and retired 
from the stage, and then returned 
rather late in life as an assistant to 
Viola Allen in “The White Sister”— 
was the Duchess of Padua of that pro- 
duction. So far as I know, the tragedy 
was acted only in this country. Its suc- 
cess was moderate. 


Oscar Wilde 


At that time Oscar Wilde was known 
as an excessive poseur and a poet of 
rather second-class ability. The period 
was, I need not note, a dozen years or 
more before he produced “The Ballad 
of Reading Gaol.” He wore long hair 
on his head and velvet suits on his per- 
son, and carried a lily in his hand. W S. 
Gilbert’s burlesque of him in “Patience” 
was one of the happiest hits of histri- 
onic history : “Walking down Piccadilly 
with a poppy or a lily,” etc. Wilde made 
a tour of the country, lecturing on 
zstheticism and reading from _ his 
vorks, and was conspicuous as the 
.riend of those celebrities of the "Eight- 
ies, Mrs. Langtry, “Freddie” Gebhard 
and “Baroness” Blanc, the latter now 
winding up a glittering and sensational 
career as manager of a moving-picture 
theatre on the upper West side of New 
York City. 
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One never can say when the idea for 
a play or a poem or a story began to 
germinate in an author’s brain, but so 
far as the public knows “A Woman of 
No Importance” was the next Wilde 
play after “Lady Windermere’s Fan.” 
Sir Herbert Tree produced it, on April 
19, 1893, in London, and Rose Coghlan, 
the following season, in America. The 
two casts were: 


Lord Illingworth— 
Beerbohm Tree. 
, Maurice Barrymore. 
Sir John Pontefract— 
E. Holman Clark. 
Grant Stewart. 
Lord Alfred Rufford— 
Ernest Lawford. 
. Edgar Norton. 
Mr. Kelvit, M. P.— 
H. H. Vincent. 
Robert Fischer. 
. The Ven. Archdeacon Daubeny, D. D— 
Henry Kemble. 
Thomas Whiffen. 
Gerald Arbuthnot— 
Fred Terry. 
Robert Taber. 
Lady Hunstanion— 


Ada Dyas. 

Lady Caroline Pontefract— 
Roma Le Thiere. 
Mrs. D. P. Bowers, 


Blanche Horlock. 
Constance Levien. 


Lady Tree. 

Louise T. Boucicault. 
Hester Worsley— 

Julia Neilson. 

Effie Shannon. 
Mrs. Arbuthnot— 

Mrs. Bernard Beere. 

Rose Coghlan. 


Lady Stutheld— 


Mrs. Allonby— 


During the American season, Robert 
Taber withdrew from Miss Coghlan’s 
company and Aubrey Boucicault was 7 
engaged as his successor. To avoid the | 
embarrassment of acting with a step- | 
son with whom she did not “get on” 
very well, Mrs. Boucicault thereupon | 
retired. Maxine Elliott was her succes- 
sor, and her introduction into the com- 


pany brought about an early appearance © 


of Gertrude Elliott, her réle being Lady — 
Stutfield. Mr. and Mrs. Waller took 7 
the drama on its English provincial 
tour, assigning the réles of Lord Ill- 
ingsworth and Mrs. Arbuthnot to them- ~ 
selves. When Tree revived “A Womami — 






























of No Importance” in the spring of 
1906, Lord Illingworth was the only 
prominent part filled by its original in- 
terpreter. The Gerald Arbuthnot was 
Charles Quartermaine ; Sir John Ponte- 
fract, was J. Fisher White; Lord Al- 
fred Rufford was Langbourne Barton. 
Mr. Kelvil was played by Charles Allan, 
Archdeacon Daubeny by Edmund 
Maurice, Lady Hunstanton by Mrs. 
Charles Calvert, Lady Caroline Ponte- 
fract by Kate Bishop, Lady Stutfield by 
Kate Cutler, Mrs. Allonby by Ellis Jef- 
freys, Hester Worsley by Viola Tree, 
and Mrs. Arbuthnot by Marion Terry. 


“Salome” 


ODDLY enough, the next Wilde 
play was not written in English or in 
his native tongue (strictly speaking, of 
course, Wilde’s native tongue was 
Gaelic), but in-French. This was the 
tragedy “Salome,” which in time 
reached the reading and the opera pub- 
lic but may be said never to have come 
within the knowledge of play-goers in 
gneral. A few performances of it were 
given in Paris about 1897, but it was al- 
most ten years before it reached 
America, and then for only one or two 
inconspicuous presentations. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the next Wilde play after 
“A Woman of No Importance”—so far 
as general estimation goes—was almost 
a forgotten story when “Salome” be- 
came the rage. I refer to “An Ideal 
Husband,” produced by Lewis Waller 
at the London Haymarket when Beer- 
bohm Tree was still lessee of that 
house, and with himself, Mrs. Waller, 
Charles Hawtrey and Lily Hanbury in 
the leading réles. These were acted at 
the old Lyceum Theatre in New York 
by Stephen Grattan, Rhoda Cameron, 
Herbert Kelcey and Isabel Irving. The 
comedy is especially popular in Ger- 
many, where (to speak only of German 
actors well known to Americans) Har- 
ty Walden of “Heidelberg” fame is 
much admired in the Hawtrey-Kelcey 
role and Marietta Olly used to be a fa- 
vorite Mrs Chevely, the character acted 
first by Mrs. Waller and subsequently 
on our side by Annie Irish, Rhoda 
Cameron and Elita Proctor Otis. 
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“The Importance of Being Earnest” 


GEORGE ALEXANDER, who pro- 
duced what figures as Wilde’s first play, 
presented the one that practically was 
his last. He revealed “The Importance 
of Being Earnest” at the St. James’s, 
on February 14, 1895. The cast was: 

John Worthing ....... George Alexander 

Algernon Moncrief...Allan Aynesworth 

Rev. Canon Chasuble, D, D. 

Siockeniste ns ualtgialees tiers ed H. H. Vincent 

Lady Bracknell........... Rose Leclercq 

Hon, Gwendolen Fairfax 

eo ee Irene Vanbrugh 

Cecily Cardew........+.. Evelyn Millard 

Miss Prism..... Mrs, George Cannninge 

Within a month or two Charles 
Frohman put on the incomparably bril- 
liant farce at the Empire Theatre, New 
York, with Henry Miller as Worthing, 
William Faversham as Algy, W. H. 
Compton as the clergyman, Ida Vernon 
as Lady Bracknell, Viola Allen as her 
daughter, Agnes Miller as Cecily, and 
May Robson as her governess. 

Both “runs” were at their height 
when Oscar Wilde was arrested, tried, 
imprisoned, and his career brought 
practically to its end. While perhaps the 
greatest of his literary works followed 
his disgrace, his work as a dramatist 
came to an abrupt terminaticn. Subse- 
quent dramatizations of “Ti + Picture 
of Dorian Grey” and “Lord Arthur 
Savile’s Crime” were made without his 
collaboration or even knowledge; and 
his part in the writing of “Mr. and Mrs. 
Daventry” appears to have been very 
small, if indeed he took any part in it. 
For the rest, “A Florentine Tragedy” 
is an unfinished fragment—or, rather, 
unstarted fragment—of a_ traged 
Wilde had discussed with E. S. Willard, 
and which was seized among other pa- 
pers at the time of his arrest. 

“The Importance of Being Earnest” 
was, then, Oscar Wilde’s last play, and, 
light though it is, it is not without some 
claims to being termed his greatest. 
When the scandal came, Frohman and 
Alexander immediately withdrew the 
comedy. Nearly ten years later the ac- 
tor-manager found courage to put it on 
again; the revival was rewarded with 
extraordinary favor; and Mr. Froh- 
man followed suit. The Frohman casts 
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—that is to say, at the Empire in the 
Spring of 1902 and at the Lyceum in 
the autumn of 1910—were: 


John Worthing— 

Charles Richman. 

Hamilton Revelle. 
Algernon Fairfax— 

William Courtenay. 

A. E. Matthews. 
Rev. Canon Chasuble, D. D.— 

W. H. Crompton. 

Mr. Tavernier. 
Lady Bracknell— 

Ethel Hornick. 

Ethel Winthrop. 
Hon. Gwendolen Fairfax— 

Margaret Anglin. 

Jane QOaker. 
Cecily Cardew— 

Margaret Dale. 

May Blaney. 


Mrs. Thomas Whiffen. 
Florence Edney. 


Miss Prism— 


“Lady Windermere’s Fan” 


THE idea of “Lady, Windermere’s 
Fan” may be said to have originated 
with George Alexander, or rather, I 
should say, the idea of inducing Oscar 
Wilde to write a modern play. And the 
task of persuasion was not easy. Like 
his distinguished mother’s, Oscar Fin- 
gal O’Flahertie Willis Wilde’s inclina- 
tions were towards the poetic; and 
furthermore like Lady Wilde—but al- 
ready to far better purpose—his literary 
output was poetry. Nevertheless, he was 
the rage of London: his wit was the 
wonder of the day: his epigrams were 
quoted on all sides. The manager of the 
ultra-fashionable St. James’s Theatre 
saw no reason why this brilliancy 
should not be incorporated into a mod- 
ern drama. Wilde, however, said he did 
not want to be bothered remembering 
his epigrams long enough to write them 
down. Alexander asked him to accept 
a check—the sum not a small one—in 
advance payment on the first play he 
should, at any time, find himself in- 
clined to write. The brilliant namesake 
of the King of Sweden (Sir William 
Wilde was court oculist to the late King 
Oscar) accepted the money, though 
more than a year passed before he 
wrote a word of “Lady Windermere.” 
Once started; he wrote rapidly—a fact 


which, much as one may admire his 
modern dramas, shows in their lack of 
care, especially in construction; and I 
refer to construction of sentences as 
well as of scenes and acts. Indeed, not 
one is played as written. Read “The 
Importance of Being Earnest,” for ex- 
ample, and then see a performance of 
it. You will ot only find many passages 
eliminated, but others in which almost 
every word of Wilde’s appears, yet in 
an altered sequence. One of the greater 
English dramatists, he had no experi- 
ence in stage technique, though his 
genius grasped what others labored to 
attain; but when at fault he simply let 
the mistakes go and dashed on to the 
next line. George Alexander, I believe, 
made the acting version of “Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan” and “The Importance 
of Being Earnest;” and when Rose 
Coghlan produced “A Woman of No 
Importance” her accomplished brother, 
Saga Coghlan, put it into shape for 
er. 


Changes Made in the Acting Version 


DO NOT understand that any of 
these alterations was of a drastic na- 
ture. Only one went beyond cutting out 
some lines and reconstructing others. 
And this instance occurred in “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan.” Most readers do 
not have to be told that the drama con- - 
cerns Lady Windermere’s jealousy of a 
Mrs. Erlynne, whose reputation is 
shady, to say the least, but who is en- 
deavoring to get into London society 
and who is being aided thereto by 
Lord Windermere. He asks Mrs. Er- 
lynne to Lady Windermere’s birthday 
ball, his demand for the invitation fol- 
lowing upon/his wife’s discovery that 
he has also given the déclassée woman 
considerable sums of money. As acted ~ 
on the first night, the second act had © 
run more than half its length before © 


the audience became aware that the a 


relations between Windermere and Mrs. 
Erlynne were not just what the young 
wife thought them; no hint was given “7 
that the woman struggling to “get back” @ 
was Lady Windermere’s mother, who | 
had lost her good name through an | 
elopement when her daughter was a | 











baby. Subsequently a line, murmured 
by Lord Windermere, was put at the 
end of the first act, explaining the situ- 
ation and strengthening the play mate- 
rially. 

The cast of “Lady Windermere’s 
Fan” at the St. James’s Theatre, Lon- 
don, on the evening of February 22, 
1892, was: 


Lord Windermere ...George Alexander 
Lord Darlington ....... Nutcombe Gould 
Lord Augustus Lorton ...H. H. Vincent 
Mr. Cecil Graham ........ Ben Webster 
Mr. Charles Dumby...A. Vane Tempest 
ER Oe Alfred Hollis 
Lady Windermere ........ Lily Hanbury 
The Duchess of Berwick.Fanny Coleman 
Lady Plymdale ..... Charlotte Granville 
Lady Stutfield ...... Madge Gridlestone 
Lady Agatha Carlisle..... Laura Graves 
Mrs. Cowper-Cowper ....... Miss Page 
Mrs. Erlynne .......0000. Marion Terry 


Actors of the Various Réles 


THE instantaneous and prolonged 
success of “Lady Windermere’s Fan” 
hardly need be dwelt upon, nor the ex- 
traordinary influence it exerted on the 
English drama—indeed, on drama uni- 
versally. Our concern at present is 
rather with the actors who have acted 
in the play. Lena Ashwell, Mona Hoffe 
(taking the play on a provincial tour 
with her husband, Monckton Hoffe, 
author of “The Little Damozel,” who 
played Lord Windermere, and also 
John Worthing in “The Importance of 
Being Earnest,” with Mrs. Hoffe as the 
Honorable Gwendolen Farifax), Wini- 
fred Emery, Gertrude Burnett and Lil- 
lian Braithwaite are among actresses of 
position who have played Lady Win- 
dermere; but few have dared to court 
comparison with Marion Terry as Mrs. 
Erlynne. Miss Terry rejoined Alexan- 
der for his London revival of the play 
about fifteen years after its premiére. 
He himself did not reappear, advancing 


; ~ Ben Webster from Cecil Graham to 


Lord Windermere—a questionable ad- 
vancement. For though the latter is 
fominally the leading male rdle in the 
_ Play, it is the poorest of the three, so 
_~ far as the actors’ individual opportuni- 
~ ties go. When the Kingdon-Courtenay 

pany was about to put on “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” in Albany, William 
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Courtenay remarked to me how much 
he would like to play Cecil Graham, a 
part he did not dare assume for the 
proper balance of the drama. However, 
he did “side-step” Lord Windermere, 
choosing the villainous Lord Darling- 
ton, assigned in the recent Alexander 
revival, by the way, to that excellent 
actor, Aubrey Smith. In preferring 
Lord Darlington, William Courtenay 
followed the example of Maurice Bar- 
rymore, leading man in A. M. Palmer’s 
company, the first to show the comedy 
in America. 


First Performance in America 


THE New York premiére of “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” occurred on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1893, in Palmer’s Theatre— 
previously and subsequently Wallack’s. 
The cast was: 

Lord Windermere ......... Edward Bell 


Lord Darlington ...Maurice Barrymore 
Lord Augustus Lorton...E. M. Holland 


Mr. Charles Dumby ........ J. G. Saville 
Mr. Cecil Graham ..... Walden Ramsey 
WAG THOBIDP: O55 ec 5 cas Edward Abeles 
Lady Windermere ......... Julia Arthur 


The Duchess of Berwick 
S Peaches aalnactouns Mrs. D. P. Bowers 
Lady Plymdale ......... Fanny Jackson 


Lady Siutheld ........ Marie Henderson 
Lady Jedbury ........... Emily Seward 
Lady Agatha Carlisle ...... Ann Orhart 
Mrs. Cowper-Cowper ..Rose Barrington . 
MFE: TIGNES 56 5566 e853 May Brookyn 


At the height of her success in this 
splendid rdéle, the last named actress 
killed herself, and in her dressing-room, . 
unless my memory deceives me. Vir- 
ginia Harned succeeded her, and later 
Olive Oliver. Among other actors who 
acted in this play when still under the 
Palmer management one might mention 
Frank Gillmore and Evelyn Campbell 
as the Windermeres; Herbert Ayling 
as Charles Dumby; Mrs. E. J. Phillips 
and Rose Schumann as the Duchess and 
her daughter, and John G. Saville and 
Edward Abelés advanced from minor 
roles to Lord Augustus and the much 
desired Cecil Graham. William Courte-. 
nay attained his ambition to play that 
part to some extent when the second 
act was played at a benefit matinée in 
New York a few seasons ago, when 
Edwin Arden was Darlington and 
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Robert Warwick Windermere, and 
such prominent actors as William 
Courtleigh and Lawrence D’Orsay ap- 
peared in the minor rdles of Mr. Hop- 
per and Mr. Dumby, and such actresses 
as Seiina Fetter Royle, Nellie Thorne 
and Julia Dean as the Duchess of Ber- 
wick, Lady Agatha and Lady Plymdale. 


An Epoch-Marking Drama 


TO. THE younger generation of 
American play-goers this masterpiece 
of comedy—as truly an epoch-marking 
play as “The Second Mrs. Tanqueray” 
—is known only through performances 
by cut-rate stock companies. This seems 
indeed regrettable—until we think of 
last season’s wretched revivals of “The 
Importance of Being Earnest” and 
“Diplomacy” and wonder whether 
“Lady Windermere” has not been glori- 
ously fortunate. Except for the fairly 
satisfactory revival by the Donnelly 
Stock Company, New Yorkers have 
had to go to Keith & Proctor theatres 
to see the play. It has been acted on 
three distinct occasions in those houses. 
One of the most agreeable recollections 
are the Lady Windermere of Frances 
Starr, when Charles Richman was the 
Windermere; Amelia Bingham (alter- 
nating with Isabelle Evesson), the Mrs. 
Erlynne; Gerald Griffin, the Lord Au- 
gustus Lorton; Julia Blanc, the Duch- 
ess; Ethel Conroy, the Lady Agatha; 
George Howell, the Mr. Hopper, and 
H. Dudley Hawley, the Cecil Graham. 


In the Hands of the Stock Companties 


CHARLOTTE WALKER, Lucille 
Spinney, Mary Van Buren, Jessie Bon- 
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stelle, Josephine Lovette, Henriette 
Browne, Laura MclIlvray and Margaret © 
Pitt may be mentioned among Ameri- | 
can Lady Windermeres; and Sarah © 
Truax, Alice Butler and Mathilde & 
Choate are among Mrs. Erlynnes not 7 
previously named. Emilie Melville, = 
Genevieve Reynolds, Maud Kearn 
Stover and Bessie Lea Lestina have 
had their chances as the domineering 
Duch 2s; Florence Reed stands out in 
my recollection as almost the best ac- 
tress of the daughter. Pauline French, 
Louise Randolph, Mabel Crawley and 
Marie Bertrand occur to me among | 
Lady Plymdales, George Howell, Har- 7 
old Hartsell, Charles S. Lane and Guy 
Coombs, among Darlingtons, and Sid- 
ney Mather, Paul McAllister, Alphonz 
Et:ier and George Arvine among Lord © 
Vi undermeres. : 
In making up this unrepresentative | 
and scattered list of “stock” actors who ~ 
have played “Lady Windermere’s Fan,” 
I deliberately have omitted the princi- 
pals engaged in it at Albany during the 
week beginning June 9, 1902, because ~ 
though very far from ideal, those per- | 
formances seem to me the best which 
Americans whose memories go no — 
further back than fifteen years have 
had a chance to see. The actor- mana- ~ 
gers, William Courtenay and Frank 7 
Kingdon, were Windermere and Dar- 
lington respectively; Thomas A. Wise ~ 
was Lord Augustus Lorton; Franklin © 
Jones was Mr. Hopper; Rankin Du- 
valle, Cecil Graham; Jessie Hunter- | 
Hight, the Duchess of Berwick; Susan ~ 
Kelleher, Lady Agatha Carlisle, Ade ~ 
laide Wise, Lady Plymdale, and Alison | 
Skipworth and Nellie Thorne, the 7 
Mrs. Erlynne and her daughter. 
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AD WAY 
GOSSIP 


DONALD MORRIS JONES 


ANOTHER ADVENTURE OF GABBY 


HAT?’S the big idea?” asked Gab- 

by, as he gum-shoed his way in- 

_ to headquarters last Thursday 
morning. 

I looked up from the letter I had been 
reading and favored my large-girthed 
friend with a glance of impatience. 

“You here again?” I demanded. “For 
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the love of heaven, Gabby, when do 
you work?” 

“Only when I am forced to do so by 
an impoverished purse or the pressing 
demands of the rent collector,” he re- 
torted flippantly. “But you’re not giv- 
ing me the high sign on the big idea?” 

“I’m reading a letter,” I answered 















him testily. “What did you think I was 
doing?” 

“Oh, is that so? Why I thought you 
were curry-combing a horse and wag- 
on,” was his caustic comment on my 
reply. “Who’s the billet from? Who 
wrote the big news item? What’s the 
gink’s name that penned the immortal 
lines you’re eating up? In plain English, 
you harveyized mutt, who’s the letter 
from?” 

“Well, I like your nerve, you cast- 
iron dub! This happens to be a personal 
letter from a friend—a man—and I 
don’t think it is necessary that I tip you 
off to its contents. You’ve certainly got 
your nervous system in good condi- 
tion.” 

With this reply, which I foolishly fig- 
ured would have been a crusher, I once 
again turned to the reading of the letter 
I held in my hand. But Gabby, with his 
accustomed modesty, refused to be 
quiet. It would take more than a Max- 
im Silencer, to kill off his noise, believe 
me. He looked me over, with a grin on 
his face, as I could see from out the 
corner of my eye, and waited until I 
had run through the six pages of the 
closely written note. As I concluded the 
reading stunt, Gabby once more broke 
into sound. 

“Come on, don’t be so stingy with 
your scandal. Tip me off. Slip me the 
glad tidings. I can tell, Bo, from the 
way you dug through that bunch of 
bug’s-legs that it must have some news. 
And you know me—any news that’s fit 
to read is fit to hear. Come on along 
with the big impart. What’s the dope 
in the Spencerian lay-out?” 

“Well, if you must know,” I said, 
“the letter is from Bill Alexander.” 

“And I didn’t know Bill could write 
anything but his name—and I half sus- 
spected he had to make his mark to 
show that. What’s he say in the cute 
little letter ?” 

“T’ll read it to you,” I replied, know- 
ing that my elephantine friend would 
not rest until he knew what the letter 
was about. And, besides, Bill had made 
one or two cracks in the note about 
Gabby that would hardly give that jo- 
vial gink any great cause for unre- 
strained rejoicing. So, without more 
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ado, I picked the letter up and read it 
to Gabby. 


The Actor and the Aéroplane 


AS I finished and glanced up at him, 
I saw his fat face break into a wide 
grin of amusement and incredulity. 


“Do you believe him?” he demanded... 


“Certainly I believe him. Why not? 
Can’t Bill go in for the aéroplane stuff, 
the same as anyone else?” 

“Sure, but where did he get the coin? 
Those air-birds cost about four or five 
thousand brilliant beans each. I didn’t 


know Bill had that much cush. Why,” — 


continued Gabby, waxing - indignant, 
“when I tried to put over a touch for a 
five-spot, only yesterday, he froze up 
like an iceberg and pulled a long, un- 
dertaker’s map. Said he hadn’t more 
than enough to cash in for his room at 
Aunt Maud’s Select Den over on Forty- 
seventh Street.” 

“Who said anything about his buying 
an aéroplane ?” 

“Didn’t you just pull it?” 

“Nothing of the sort. I said Bill was 
going in for the aéroplane game. I 
didn’t hear a whisper from anyone that 
he was thinking of coming across with 
the round fellows that make life worth 
living. He’s taking lessons in flying, 
that’s all.” 

“But is he going to give up acting for 
a living?” 

“T just finished reading to you that 
Bill is going to learn to fly and if he 
makes good, he’s going to turn profes- 
sional aviator. Isn’t that plain enough ?” 

“Sure, it’s plain enough for me, but I 
don’t get it yet. Why doesn’t he stick 


to a line of samples he knows some- | E 


thing about?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know. But maybe 
he figures he might as well take a 
chance at falling from the clouds and 
landing on his beano, as standing up 
and being roasted to death by a flock 
of heartless critics. You know Bill isn’t 
any Mansfield when it comes right 
down to cases.” 

“T hope to Heaven he makes a better 
flyer than he does an actor,” was Gab- 
by’s charitable comment. “He sure is 


one of the mussiest little boys I’ve ever - = 
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piped, when it comes down to wearing 
the buckskin and elevating the dram- 
mer. As an actor, Bill would make a 
fine stenographer.” 

“Well, quit your chinning about that. 
The most important thing now before 
the Senate is, whether or not you are 
thinking of going down with me to 
Hempstead and catch Bill pulling off 
the soaring eagle stunt?” 

“Surest thing you know. I wouldn’t 
miss it any more that I would dinner, 
if it was on somebody else.” 

“All right,” I said, “I’m going down 
to-night. Meet me at the Pennsy Ter- 
minal at seven o’clock, and we'll spend 
the night down at the hotel.” 

“What’s up? Do these ginks fly at 
night? What’s the main idea? Are they 
ashamed of being seen in the day- 
time?” 

“No, you incurable mutt, that isn’t 
the answer at all. They do their flying 
at four or five o’clock in the morning, 
before the wind freshens up.” 

“Holy smokes, that’s a tough bird. 
And you know how I hate to miss the 
old sleep thing.” 

“Oh, it’ll do you good to get up early 
once in a while. Why, you slow-moving 
barge, I think if you were condemned 
to be hanged, you’d beg the sheriff to 
set the time for the occasion in the 
middle of the afternoon, so you could 
snooze late.” 

“Maybe I would at that.” 


On to the Flying Field 


AFTER a little more loose chatter, 
Gabby agreed that he would go down 
with me, to Hempstead, to see Bill 
Alexander make his trials for his pi- 
lot’s license. He was on time, for a 
wonder, and we clambered aboard the 
Long Island local and pulled into 
Hempstead after a long and anything 
but invigorating ride. On the trip down, 
Gabby started a discussion on aéro- 
planes, and strongly intimated that he 
didn’t think it was such a hard job to 
go up in one of the mechanical birds. 
Well into the discussion, he pulled this 
juicy and brainy remark: 

_ “You know, this sky-flying is just the 
right sort of food for the stage babies. 
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The most of them are now so far up 
in the air, that it doesn’t make a helluv- 
alot of difference whether they pull 
their flying in a machine down at 
Hempstead, or turn on the power while 
sunning themselves in front of the Troy 
Hotel, on Broadway.” 

In the letter that Bill had written 
me, he slipped over the info’ that he had 
been a student in the aviation school 
for over a month, while laying off for 
the summer. He hadn’t pulled it on any- 
one else along Broadway in case he 
happened to make a flivver out of the 
game. But, apparently, he was in dead 
earnest about becoming an air guide. 

I was thinking it.over as we wended 
our way down through Long Island. 
Fortunately for my ears and peace of 
mind, Gabby had dozed off and was 
snoring like a grizzly bear. He didn’t 
return to the land of the living until 
the gentlemanly blue-coated hero, who 
was playing at being conductor, stuck 
his head in the front door of the car 
and bawled out: 

“Hempstead !” 


Gabby Gets Gay 


I HUSTLED Gabby back to con- 
sciousness and we got off the train. A 
few questions put us on the road to the 
hotel, and as my chubby shadow and I 
sat back in the little station hack that 
did the human hauling, Gabby was con- 
strained to remark: 

“Why, between you and me and the 
mosquitoes, this flying thing is a big 
laugh. I’ll bet a hundred dollars I could 
go up right now and get away with the 
flying thing. To tip you off to a little 
secret, I’ve been hanging around the 
ozone chasers for some few weeks my- 
self. It is a pipe to fly. Take it from me. 
But I don’t get the angle on the Alex- 
ander thing. How do you pipe it? I 
don’t see why he shakes the show busi- 
ness. He is always able to get. a good 
job, and besides, he’s just beginning to 
cut some ice in the merry whirl.” 

“Oh, maybe he’s counting on making 
his jumps from one city to another in 
the aéroplane,” I suggested facetiously, 
not thinking that Gabby would take the 
remark seriously. 
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Aviation as an Aid to Art 


STRANGE to say, however, my fat 
friend literally grabbed and swallowed 
the idea, hook, line, and sinker. 

“That’s it,” he exclaimed trium- 
phantly, as if he had just hit upon some 
great piece of news. “That’s just it. It’s 
funny we didn’t think of it.” 

“Why ‘we?’” I asked. “I was not 
aware that you had thought of it.” 

“Oh, just in the manner of speak- 
ing,” he replied. “But say, maybe this 
wont be some press stunt for our friend 
William! Why, that long-legged guy 
will eat up the country with press dope. 
It will make the best copy that has hap- 
pened in ten years. Can’t you just see 
it now?” 

“Oh, can the chatter; you’re fright- 
ening the horse,” I said. 

“Gee, I can just see the line-up in 
the papers,” went on Gabby, without 
paying the least bit of attention to what 
I had just said. And he thereupou pro- 
ceeded to deliver a story, which he 
imagined he saw in some newspaper— 
as follows: 

‘Actor aviates as aid to art. 

“Popular Thespian discards auto- 
mobile for airship! 

“‘Mr. William Alexander, the well- 
known and popular leading man, ar- 
rived in this city, at eight o’clock this 
morning. He made the trip from Bal- 
timore to this city, via the aéroplane 
route. — 

“*Mr. Alexander is the first man to 
press the aéroplane into service, in 
making his inter-city journeys, while on 
tour. The actor-aviator will appear this 
week at the Gloria Theatre in “Passing 
the Buck,” the sensational success of 
two continents. 

“In describing his trip from Balti- 
more, Mr. Alexander threw some in- 
teresting sidelights on the use of the 
aéroplane as a means of transportation 
for the actor, who probably does more 
traveling than any other class of cit- 


en. 

“In the accompanying picture, the 
actor is shown dismounting from The 
Buzzard, as his aéroplane is named. 
The machine is a 1918 model Flirtis bi- 
plane.’-—And so forth. 
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“He'll be able to pull a solid-column 
of that junk in every city he hits, to 
say nothing of the bunch of junk hi 
advance representative will be able t 
toss over the city editor’s desk, when 
he visits the towns on the route a week — 


or ten days ahead of the show. I just 7 


guess William .is not some smart and 

far-seeing citizen.” 
By this time Gabby and myself had 

reached the hotel, where we registered, 


In response to a polite inquiry, we | 
learned that Friend William had turned ~ 


into the hay about fifteen minutes be- 
fore, and that he was not to be dis- 
turbed on any account. - ea 

The gentlemanly clerk further ex- 7 
plained that Mr. Alexander desired a | 


good night’s rest, and had turned in 7 


early. The clerk had been instructed, ~ 
however, to see that we were taken | 
care of, and were to have the best the ~ 
house afforded—if we had the price. 

“How thoughtful,” murmured Gab- © 
by. “If we have the price! That’s just 7 


like Bill—generous to a degree with 7 


other people’s money.” a 

Gabby and I hit the feathers shortly ~ 
afterward, having left word that we © 
were to be called at 3:30 a.m. AsI | 
mentioned the hour, Gabby groaned © 
aloud. ‘ 
“Suffering tom-cats,” he exclaimed, | 
“what’s the use of going to bed at all?” 7 

“Can the chatter,” I said, leading him 
over to the elevator. We didn’t waste 
any time in getting under the sheets, 
and, inside of three minutes, there was 
nothing to disturb the peace and quiet ~ 


of the village, except the regular ex- | 
haust of Gabby’s breathing apparatus, 
as he inhaled and exhaled about three ~ 


hundred cubic feet of air with each A 
snore. = 
Early Birds 


IT WAS still dark when we were 4 
awakened by a thumping on the door | 
and the voiced information that it was ~ 


three-thirty. I nudged Gabby seven or © 


eight times, trying to bring him back g 
to a realization of his lowly state. How- 
ever, it finally became necessary that I ~ 


pour half a pitcher full of ice water | 
upon the sleeping beauty’s face, before = 


he consented to rejoin the ranks of the — 
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living. He fussed and fumed and 
growled and snorted as he clambered 
into his clothes. 

When we got downstairs, we found 
an early breakfast waiting. Bill had 
already" gone over to the aviation trial 
field, so after tossing off the coffee 
and doing a disappearing stunt with a 
flock of eggs, we set out to look him up. 
It was nice and dark, even yet, though 
there was a thin, gray line of light 
over in the east. 

We reached the field in about twenty 
minutes and discovered Bill busily en- 
gaged in tinkering with his “bird.” He 
was gotten up in a complete disguise 
of leather, with a hood that enveloped 
his head and made him look like a 
monk, and with his ankles tied in with 
tape. He was mighty glad to see us and 
chaperoned us all over the house where 
the air-boat was packed away. 

“We are just going to take the ship 
out of the hangar,” he remarked, as 
we noted a flock of huskies getting 
hold of the atmosphere-ship. 

“So that’s what they call this over- 
grown hut, is it?” remarked Gabby. 
“The hangar! A guy pulled that on me 
about a week ago, and I went to the 
mat with him, because I thought he 
was pulling the big giggle-getter.” 

Gabby and I lent a hand, as Bill 
joined the mechanies, and all together 
we yanked the airship out onto the 
field. We pushed and pulled it up in 
front of the judges’ stand. There Bill 
introduced us to a bunch of chaps 
who were the main squeeze appointed 
to see that Willum complied with all the 
rules and regulations of the Sky-Pilots’ 
Union. We waited around for a while 
until the light got better and finally 
the judges of the course tipped Bill off 
to the fact that he was about due to 
start the big “commencing.” 

Willum clambered into the mystic 
maze of his machine, tested.a flock of 
levers and brakes, shifted himself 
about, as if he were seeking a soft spot, 
gave the nod to the two able-bodied 
chaps who were holding the machine, 
and they twisted the propeller. It be- 
gan revolving at a terrific speed and al- 
most caught Gabby a wallop. 

When the speed got good and plenty, 
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Bill gave the word to let her go and 
down the field darted the machine. For 
about fifty yards he stuck to the ground 
and then gradually the big white bird 
cleared the ground and rose into the air. 
It was really a corking fine sight to see 
that graceful thingamajig as it went up, 
higher and higher. . 


Up in the Air 


THE Main Works, to whom Bill had 
introduced Gabby and myself, tipped 
me off to the fact that Bill was up in 
the air trying to make good on his 
altitude examination. In other words 
he was to chase himself up in the clouds 
for five hundred feet, and then come 
back to earth and tell the honorable 
committee just how it felt, flirting with 
the ozone. Up he went, with Gabby 
and I and the rest of the interested 
ginks, safely on terra firma. 

Gabby, apparently thinking he was 
qualified as an expert because he had 
nearly been wiped off the map by the 
propeller, took leave to observe: 

“There’s no class to the stuff Bill’s 
pulling now. Just look at that mutt! 
Why he makes more work out of reach- 
ing that height than some of the real 
guys I know do in hitting the two thou- 
sand feet notch on the bean-pole indi- 
cator.” 

“T suppose you could show him how 
to do it, couldn’t you?” 

“Well, I’m not so dead sure that I 
couldn’t do it just as well.” 

“Oh, Gabby, be a human being for 
just once. Admit there’s something 
under the sun that you’re not capable 
of pulling off. Why to stand here and 
listen to your babble, a guy gets the 
idea that you’re the original little Willie 
Wise.” 

By this time, Bill had apparently 
reached the required notch. At any 
rate he began coming down. He took 
the dips with all the grace of a camel 
looping the loop. As he took one partic- 
ularly wide swerve, it seemed that he 
was due to knock the cornice off the 
grand stand that encircled the field. 
He just missed it by the sort of a mar- 
gin that is noted by our best little 
writers as a “hair-breadth.” 
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“There’s class,” grunted Gabby, just 
after Bill had missed the big wallop on 
the grand stand. “Why, he flies like an 


‘oyster boat.” 


Bill managed to land on the ground 
right side up, and the judges all went 
over to congratulate him on making 
good on his first lesson. 

Gabby, being a firm believer in pull- 
ing the rough stuff when the party con- 
cerned cannot overhear it, was, of 
course, among the first to flip Bill by 
the fin. 

“Great work, kid,” he remarked, as 
he slapped him across the shoulders. 
“Why, old top, you’ve got the rest of 
these flying fish looking like pikers. 
You’re the goods. What’s the next 
stunt?” 

“T have to go up and perform some 
fancy stuff. I will now try to do six 
figure eights up in the air.” 

And with this Bill clambered once 
more into the man-killer and the jolly 
mechanics once more sent him off to 
a flying start. 

I failed to notice that Gabby was not 
standing by me, at this time. I was so 
interested in watching Bill, that I failed 
to observe that Busy Lizzie, as I some- 
times call Gabby, had slipped away. 


Gabby Tries His Hand 


PRESENTLY Bill had come down 
again and in the rush and excitement I 
overlooked Gabby again. It seems that 
Bill once more demonstrated that he 
was a regular “divvil” up in the am- 
bient, because the Judge Fellows again 
slipped him the big pat on the back. 

It was then announced that Bill 
would endeavor to fly five miles, 
around the course as indicated on the 
field by the red course flags. Up he 
went again and got off to a rousing old 
beginning. The landing on this final test 
was to be done within a certain space, 
a square measuring one hundred feet 
by a hundred. 

While we were all intensely interest- 
ed in watching the machine soaring 
around the field, looking like a big, 
graceful bird as it circled about, and 

ing like clockwork, we were all start- 
ed within an inch of our lives to hear 
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a terrific whirring and bumping some © 
where in back of us. _ 

Hardly had we turned around when © 
something came down the track like 7 
Maud S. breaking the record. q 

The judges and myself just had time ~ 
to jump out of the way as another bi- 


plane flashed by us, going at a speed of © 


about fifty miles an hour. I was aston- 7 
ished to catch a glimpse of Gabby’s fat 
face, sitting in the machine. In the brief 7 
second that I could see him, it was evi- 7 
dent that he was petrified with fright. 

Down the field he rushed, unable to 
make the machine rise from the ground, 7 
We all groaned aloud as he approached 7% 
the end of the track. I shut my eyes, 7 
expecting that my old pal, who, even 
though I have always declared him to ~ 
be a darn nuisance, is a pretty good old ~ 
skate at heart, would be dashed into 7% 
smithereens against the fence. 4 

But I offered -up a little prayer of | 
thankfulness as, through some lucky 
chance, he managed to get hold of the 
right lever on the machine and it © 
swerved about, missing the fence by 7 
inches. Around he flew, sticking like 7 
glue to the seat. We all clambered up 7 
in the stand, preferring to give the © 
wild dervish all the space he needed. ~ 
We had, of course, completely forgot- © 
ten about Bill, who was winging around 
the field as regular as clockwork. 

Zip! Zop! Again Gabby rushed down 
the stretch in front of the stand. It 
did not seem possible that this idiotic © 
mutt could escape sudden death. He © 
knew absolutely nothing about the ma- 
chine and it was evident he had as much ~ 
control over it as a kitten would have 7 
over an elephant. E 


A Wild Biplane 


AT SOMETIME or other, Gabby | 


has designated me as his nemesis. If I 7 
was, I certainly must have changed, for = 
I firmly believe that on this day, I was’ | 
his good fairy with a vengeance. e 

After he had made three circles of 7 
the field, and was still going strong, © 
and we stood, in the stand, frozen with 7 
the fear that the poor gink would sure- — 
ly hit something and come to one 0 
those stops that are generally termed ~ 
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sudden, he managed to get hold of some 
lever, which up to that time, he had 
been unable to touch. 

As a result of his grabbing the new 
piece of apparatus, he brought the ma- 
chine to'a stop. Yes, he brought the 
machine to a stop. Was it a gentle stop? 
No, kind friends, it was not a gentle 
stop. In fact, Gabby stopped the ma- 
chine so suddenly that it dug its nose 
into the ground and threw that sterling 
young gentleman about twenty-five feet 
in front of it. He turned about a dozen 
vaudeville flip-flaps and lit on his phiz. 

The minute the bi-plane came to a 
pause, we all rushed out of the stand, 
and over to where Gabby was lying. We 
expected to find him deader than a door 
nail, and the machine a bunch of junk, 
fit for the scrap heap. 

I reached Gabby’s side first, and 
leaning over his prostrate form, listened 
to his heart. It was still going strong. 
The Fat Boy’s face was a mass of dirt. 
There was a beautiful one by four inch 
gash in his forehead. 

A group of the mechanics came run- 
ning out at the same time we reached 
the spot and we lifted Gabby up and 
carried him off to one side of the field. 
One of the men ran back to the village 
for a physician, while we applied the 
first aid to the injured stunts that are 
supposed to hold life on the job, until 
the doctor can get there and kill the 
patient, 

The machine, luckily, was not dam- 
aged to any great extent. One of the 
wings was broken off and there was a 
mass of twisted wires mixed up with a 
mob of levers. The engine had dug a 
hole for itself right in the turf and was 
half buried. 


Picking up the Pieces 


AFTER I had applied a bottle of am- 
monia to Gabby’s nose, that robust 
young adventurer opened his eyes and 
began crying—whether he cried because 
of the ammonia fumes or in spite of 
them, or because of his injuries, I do 
not know. Now, and I admit this most 
reluctantly, my adipose friend is not a 
beautiful sight at any time. And, by this 
same standard, he was not a beautiful 
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sight, when he allowed the tears to 
course down cheeks that were matted 
with clinging terra firma. However, the 
important thing was that Gabby had 
recovered consciousness. 

We tenderly lifted the fat aviator- 
kid to a sitting position, though he 
swore we were trying to kill him with 
roughness. Once I heard his vocabulary 
in action, I knew that he was not seri- 
ously damaged. 

“Nix on the hustling. Cut out that 
rough stuff. Don’t you ginks know my 
back is broken in eight places?” 

One and all, we disclaimed any 
knowledge of the broken vertebrae. By 
dint of much care and numberless 
stage directions, given by the injured 
Turk, we managed to convoy Gabby 
back to the grand stand. A physician 
arrived at about the same time and 
proceeded to unpack his instrument 
case. 

Fortunately, the fallen hero did not 
see the array of knives and other sam- 
ples of surgical apparatus. The doctor 
person opened up Gabby’s garments 
and stethescoped his heart, took two 
fingered soundings of his chest and 
lungs, examined his tongue, gazed 
thoughtfully down at the stout person 
and sighed. Gabby saw the look of 
doubt of the medico and became much 
alarmed. He groaned aloud. 

“What are the chances of me pulling 
through, Doc. ?” he inquired anxiously. 

“Pulling through?” repeated the doc- 
tor. “Well, it all depends where you 
want to be pulled. You’re resting on a 
ledge and it will not take much of a 
yank to pull you in either direction. Do 
you want to live?” 

“Sure, I want to live,” cried Gabby, 
much perturbed. And with this he 
scrambled to his feet with an agility 
that you would hardly expect in a man 
of his beef-trust proportions, to say 
nothing of the shaking up he’d had. 

“All right, I think it can be done,” 
remarked the medicine king pleasantly. 
“T’ll agree to pull you around, especi- 
ally in view of the fact that the man 
who owns the machine you put on the 
bum is a particutar friend of mine, and 
he may wish to institute a little suit for 
damages.” 
















































“Then you might as well let me cash 
in,” remarked Gabby, sinking back 
weakly. “I aint got enough dough to get 
the blamed thing fixed.” 

The doctor exchanged winks with me 
and indulged himself in a few whis- 
pered remarks with a chap standing 
near-by. Then he turned to Gabby: 
 “T think maybe I can fix that suit 
thing up. The gentleman who owns the 
ship is here and he says he thinks 
you’ve had enough for one day.” 


Back to Broadway 


IT BEING arranged that Gabby 
would not have to pay for the repairs 
his trip had made necessary, the athlete 
began to take a renewed interest in life. 
He was right on the job again inside of 
half an hour and limping about. 

I happened to run into a chap whom 
I knew in the big city. He had come 
down in his car to see the flying. 

When I suggested that he would be a 
regular fellow if he would permit Gab- 
by and I to ride back to the burning 
desert of Broadway, he fell for the 
idea at once. 

“One thing, though,” he said as he 
threw on his batteries. “Your fat 
friend will have to promise not to try 
to run the car back to the city.” 

“Sure, I’ll promise,” eagerly declared 
Gabby. “On the level, boys, I wouldn’t 
try to drive a pony and basket car. I 
know when I’ve got plenty, and to- 
day’s trip has been enough.” 
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We helped him clamber in the cag” 
and then started off to the city. As we 
swung into the turnpike, Gabby man- 
aged to display sufficient interest to re- 
mark: 

“Well, it was some trip down here, 
wasn’t it. By the way, did Bill get his 
license?” . 

“Yes,” I replied. “He landed on earth 
just about the same time you tried to 
plough up the field with your face, © 
He’s a sure enough aviator chap now.” : 

“Well, he can have it all for mine, 
None of this speed king stunt for yours 
friendly like.” . 

We reached home, and as I helped 
Gabby into the elevator in his apart- ~ 
ment, he looked at me with a sil 
grin on his face, which, by the bye, was © 
plentifully plastered with strips of ade 
hesive tape. 

“As per usual,” he said, “I got it in 
the neck. You sure do manage to see 
that they put the kibosh on me. But T 
don’t hold it against you.” 

I turned away and walked down 
Twenty-fifth Street to Broadway. And ~ S 
then, home. 





eo 


Since the aviator day, Gabby has — : 


been going around town explaining ~ 
how he got his hurts from trying to ~ 
scale a picket fence to retrieve a base- © 
ball, which he had knocked over when ~ 
making a home run. E: 
. But the gang knows otherwise and 3 
the treat has been on friend Gabby ever ~ 
since. 
He will recover, of course. 
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YW. Carey Wonders 


A SHORT STORY OF THE THEATRE 


DAIR ARCHER’ was married to 

William Ford on Christmas Day, 

between the afternoon and evening 
performances, at Flushing-on-the- 
Hudson. May Bruce went with them in 
a hired automobile. 

“My dear, don’t do anything rash,” 
she whispered, as they started on that 
speed-breaking trip in the pale Decem- 
ber twilight. 

Adair patted her arm. 
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“May, he says I’m the one woman in 
the world for him, and I know I shall 
never care for another man as I care 
for him,” she replied earnestly. 

“You are only a child,” May said, 
shaking her head. Adair was twenty- 
two and May was, perhaps, ten or 
twelve years her senior. “And you've 
got a bright future, you know,” she 
added, in a way that made one feel her 
years even if she didn’t look them. 






















. 
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Adair only smiled. “It’s Will and the 
stage now, not the stage and Will any 
more,” she whispered back. 

So they started. 

Adair was playing the second lead 
with Robert Caryll in “The Way,” at 
the Waldorf, on Broadway, then. May, 
his leading-lady, had a part that was al- 
most cut and dried ingenue, and Adair’s 
Mrs. Holt was so much showier that 
she had easily made a name for herself 
during the run of the piece. William 
Ford was also in the same company; 
he was the juvenile, and his appearance 
was better than his acting. He was a 
big, blond, athletic Harvard man, and 
between twenty-five and thirty. Adair 
had known him less than three months. 

They were married. Nothing out of 
the ordinary happened, and May cried 
as became an ingenue-lead. Then they 
all got in the machine again and 
rushed back to New York. May had in- 
vited them to her flat for dinner, and 
there wasn’t time, so they went straight 
to the Knickerbocker instead. 

The Fords had decided to keep the 
whole thing a secret and tell nobody, 
not even Adair’s own people, when sud- 
denly, at the theatre that night, how 
nobody ever afterwards knew, the truth 
came out, and in a moment the entire 
company was crowding around them, 
showering Will with congratulations, 
and Adair with good wishes, and luck 
and happiness and a kiss or two from 
some of the boys when they thought 
Ford wasn’t looking} 

“Honestly, I’m glad they know, and 
it’s out,” Will said, when they were 
alone in the wings, once. “Fuller”’—the 
press-agent—“is going to write up a 
great front-page for the newspapers, too 
—he’ll want your picture. You’re not 
sotry, are you, Girl?” 

“That -he wants my picture?” she 
laughed. 

“No-o! Hang the picture and Fuller 
and the blamed yellow journals, too!” 
he cried. “Do you know how I feel ?— 
as if I wanted to run out there and tell 
everybody in the house that you are 
mine, my wife. It’s a big, wonderful, 
beautiful, old world this, isn’t it, sweet- 
heart ?” 

She replied that it was, and that they 





were the happiest persons in all this big, 
wonderful, beautiful, old world. Adair 
was twenty-two. 


She was living in a flat in Thirty-ninth 


Street then, and after her marriage they 
made this place their home. Will moved 
in his few things from a near by hotel, 
and filled up the space left vacant, when 
Lillian Shirley, who had at one time 


shared equally the flat with Adair, went’ 


to live with another and more congenial 
friend in Central Park West. By the 
way, Lillian was also in “The Way,” 
playing a bit and understudying May 
Bruce. Adair had got hér the part and 
transplanted her from a ten, twenty, 
thirty stock-house to a first-class Broad- 
way production. 


Adair Archer was making one hun- 


dred dollars a week then in a part that 
would have paid a better-known actress 
at least twice that amount. She was new 
to Broadway, but had made good, and 
she knew her future was secure. Will, 
doing less work and in a smaller part, 
got one hundred and twenty-five. But 
Adair was satisfied that she was getting 
all she was worth, even if the part was 
worth more. And she was ambitious. 
They decided not to put a lot of 
money in the refurnishing of the flat, 
so they made things they had do, and 
banked what money they could save. 


One week Adair paid the expenses and | | 


the next Will, and so on. Each had their 
own money, of course—it is the only 
way when both persons work as they 
did. 

They entertained on Sunday nights, 
and this meant a few extra things— 
they béught some china, linen, and sil- 
ver. But as it was thought the play 
would go on the road after the holidays, 
they bought only those things for the 
flat that were really needed. 

They were very happy. Adair thought 
she could safely say Will was, and she 
knew it all seemed like a page from a 
book to her. When she wrote home about 
her marriage,- her mother answered 
right away with such a sweet, nice let- 
ter that Will said she was “all right,” 
and Adair. wrote back and asked her 
please, please to come to New York to 
see them. Dear Mother! She said she 






would, but not just then—after a while. - 7 
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Will and Adair were always together, 
at the theatre and out of it. Neither one 
of them accepted an invitation which 
did not include the other, and very 
shortly she gave up her French class 
because Will said he’d like to teach her 
the language himself. 

One Sunday night, the second Sunday 
in January it was, Robert Caryll, the 
star of “The Way,” dropped in at the 
flat about nine o’clock while they were 
still at the supper table, the men smok- 
ing, all of them talking. He had been 
drinking and because Ford didn’t want 
the company to see him in that condi- 
tion, Lily, their maid, took him into 
the bedroom and shut the door. Will 
finally got him into a cab and sent him 
home—this was just before his wife, old 
Fleddermann’s daughter, divorced him, 
and he was all cut up about it. But he 
had told him something which made 
him wild to tell Adair, and this he 
couldn’t do until the last of their friends 
had said good-night at one o’clock in 
the morning. 

“Guess what?” he began. 

“Caryll told you something,” she said. 

“Right. They’re going to take “The 
Way” on the road Monday week. No- 
tice goes up on the call to-morrow. 
The management doesn’t want either 
the star or the show in New York when 
Mrs. Caryll begins her suit for divorce. 
We go out of the state, to Philadelphia 
first. What do you thing of that?” 

“Tt’s too bad,” Adair said. 

“Too bad !—it’s fierce!” 

“What can we do?” 

“Do? Nothing.” 

“We’re making money at the Wal- 
dorf, aren’t we?” she asked. 

“Yes. But it would give the piece a 
black eye to keep it running here during 
the case—there’s no denying that. It’s 
the only thing to do. Still it’s a shame. 
We could run out the season easily.” 

Monday night, sure enough, there 
was the notice on the call board of the 
toad tour of “The Way.” The Fords 
were not surprised, but the others made 
the theatre ring with their lamentations. 
All but May Bruce, that is. She came in 
to talk while Adair changed for the sec- 
qnd act. 

“I’m not going,” she said. 
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“Not going where?” Adair’ asked. 

“On the road. They want me for the 
new play they are going to put on at 
the Washington— Charlie Cameron 
moves out, too, you know. I'll be sorry 
to say good-by to you and Will, my 
dear.” 

But Adair was thinking about some- 
thing else. 

“Who will do the lead on the road?” 
she asked anxiously. 

“T—I am very much afraid that Shir- 
ley will,’ May answered grimly, for 
she knew of the break in their friend- 
ship after all Adair had done for her 
advancement. “Still I shouldn’t mind 
about that,” she added. “Frankly, your 
part is the better one, and they'll fea- 
ture you above her. You deserved that 
during the New York run, only, you 
see, I am May Bruce with a long list of 
successful creations to my credit, and 
you are a comparative stranger. Yes, 
I’m sure they'll feature you. on the 
road.” 


ing woman,” Adair said. 

‘When the time came to go, May 
Bruce stepped out of the rdle and Miss 
Shirley stepped into her shoes, Alice 
Gowan, who had left the company to 
be married, now came back to play her 
old part. She had not found the réle 
of Wife suited to her ability, it’ was 
noised around, but she never spoke of 
her marriage herself. 

It seemed strange to close the flat, to 
say good-by to all the old, familiar 
things which they had learned to love. 
Lily wept when they told her they were 
going on the road. Then she allowed 
herself to be talked into smiles again, 
and finally departed with Adair’s best 
French hat and a pair of Will’s shoes. 
Since they didn’t discover their loss un- 
til after their departure, they never re- 
covered their property. 

At first the Fords had thought of 
storing their things. Then May sug- 
gested that they try to sub-lease the 
apartment, and with this idea they put 
it in the hands of an agent. How long 
the road tour would last they did not 
know, and there was some talk of going’ 
to the Coast for the summer. 

Their first stand out was Philadel- 
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“Still Lillian Shirley will be the lead- _ 
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phia, a city: Adair had never been. in be- 
fore, and where the company was 
booked. for two weeks. “The Way,” 
with. a heavy New York endorsement, 
played sixteen performances. there. to 
half filled houses.~ Still they made 
money ; the cast was small, the expenses 
were not heavy for a show of that kind, 
and the theatres they played were, with- 
out exception, all of them larger than 
the cosy Waldorf. 

From the Quaker City they went to 
Baltimore. 

“They don’t know Robert. Caryll 
there,” was the whispered comment of 
the company’s “old-timer” who had 
played in. every city in the country. 
“They'll like him when they know him, 
but they wont know him until it’s time 
to move on to the next stand. Hard to 
please, but once you get them, they’re 
your friends for life. I'll be given a 
great reception there—you see. I was 
in the old Ford Company there in the 
eighties.” 

“The Way” opened to a fairly good 
house Monday night, the only paper in 
front being the press, and the audience 
seemed to like the show. The house 
manager assuredthecompany’s manager 
that the notices in the morning would 
all be favorable, and that business would 
surely pick up to the tune of giving 
everybody a satisfactory week. Still, 
Robert Caryll was rather disappointed 
at the business he was doing—he had 
made such a fine impression on Broad- 
way that he could not understand why 
the road failed to fly to the theatre 
when his name was announced. But 
since he had never done anything worth 
while on the road, having played in New 
York City for the past two seasons, the 
people there didn’t know him, and it was 
the piece itsélf they came to see and 
not the star. 

Adair was interviewed for the. first 
time in her life in Baltimore. A young 
woman on one of the papers came to 
the theatre after the mid-week matinée 
and chatted with her in her dressing- 
room. She was a nice sort of a person, 
of uncertain age, and she seemed quite 
disappointed when Adair told her that 
she had no chicken farm, no pet poodle, 
and no desire to play Juliet. 
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“The.only fad I have.is my husband,” 


she confessed, and. she. showed the: re- 
porter Will Ford. “And the. only thing 
I want is to be in the same company 
with him as long as.we are.on.the stage.” 

This. must have seemed to her more 
than passing strange, for she scare-lined 
the interview with: “An unusual Lead- 
ing Lady. She Is in Love with Her 
_— Husband, and Is Not Ashamed 
of it.” 

Lillian Shirley, who played the in- 
genue-lead in “The Way,” wrote to the 
paper the next day to say that she and 
not Adair Archer was leading woman 
for Robert Caryll. The journal! printed 


her letter just as she wrote it, and with- - 


out comment, but it was stuck in one 
corner on an inside page, where she 
could. not find it. Thereupon she tele- 
phoned to the city editor about it. He 
told her, most courteously, just where 
to look for it, and then the “old-timer,” 
who had heard the whole thing, said: 

“You’ve queered yourself for life with 
the newspapers in this town, Miss Shir- 
ley. If the New York office learns of 
this you’ll hear from them.” 

It was directly after breakfast Thurs- 
day morning, while Will and Adair were 
getting dréssed to go sight-seeing, that 
Adair “received a telegram from New 
York. Somehow or other, telegrams al- 
ways seem to her to spell bad news, so 
she asked Will to open it for her and 
break the news as gently as he knew 
how. 

“Something may have happened to 
May,” she thought—May Bruce was 
their good friend, a leading woman who 
seldom left Broadway. 

“More likely from our agent, telling: 
us he can rent our flat for us at a re- 
duction,” grinned Will. 

He opened it, read it through, and 
passed it over to his wife. 

“Tt seems as if I had married a some- 
body,” he laughed. “Congratulations, 
old girl.” 

It was from Max Shuman, and read: 

Can offer you Letty in all-star revival 
of “The Christian” at the Holland. Mar- 
bury, Bruce, Fletcher, Kingdon in cast. 

Adair read it through a second time, 
then laid it down and went on with 
her dressing. 
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“Well, what do you think of that?” 
she asked casually. 

“Think ?—why I think you are the 
luckiest girl in the world!” cried he. 
“There'll be at least six people in the 
cast whose names are household words 
from coast to coast, And I very much 
doubt if there is another person in the 
revival who is not better known than 
you are! And they offer you Letty— 
she’s the most important of the Three 
Graces, you know. Fat part—great bit! 
You ought to do it brilliantly.” He 
chuckled. “My, but I’d like to see you 
play it, though! Put in some new, brisk 
business, can’t you?” 

She looked at him, not quite under- 
standing, puzzled. 

“But, Will, I’m not going to accept 
the part,” she said. 

“Not going to accept?” he repeated, 
dropping his coat on a chair and facing 
her. “Why not?” 

“Oh-h-h! You silly boy, you know 
very well I wouldn’t accept the part 
even if it was to play Glory Quayle it- 
self! Why, I wouldn’t think of going 
back to New York without you!” 

“You—wouldn’t ?” 

“Of course not—and you know it, 
too, sir.” 

He stared at her, frowning. 

“But why not?” he kept asking. 

“Nonsense, Will,” she laughed, plac- 
ing so little importance to the conver- 
sation that she didn’t even turn around 
from the glass where she was dressing. 
“You know I wouldn’t go without you 
—that is why you say that. If I said I 
was going, you’d squeal all right. But 
you know I’m not. It was understood 
from the first that we were to accept 
joint engagements only, wasn’t it, 
dear ?” 

“But to turn down an offer like that!” 
he cried. “Why, you’re—mad! They’ve 
sent for you from the road, remembered 
that there was such a person, with New 
York full of clever people just waiting 
for such a chance as you want to throw 
over! You say you can’t accept it—ye 
gods! A chance to appear in an all-star 
cast with Alice Marbury and Fletcher 
and Kingdon—May Bruce will do Polly 
Love, I fancy. And the two women to 
play the scenes with you are Helen Le- 
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duc and Virginia Warren—Warren has 
headed her own companies and Leduc 
has been with the Century Theatre for 
so long that most people say Edith 
Craig bought her with the house. All 
these actors are established New York 
favorites. Why, you’re insane, Adair! 
You refuse to have your name linked 
with theirs because it means leaving— 
rubbish! Wire back to Max at once be- 
fore he changes his mind!” 

Adair could see that he was in ear- 
nest now, but she still thought he was 
thinking solely of her. She believed that 
he was afraid she would be sorry be- 
cause she thought it was her duty to 
turn down. the tempting offer. Of 
course, Will knew she would never 
leave him. 

“Now, boy, it’s all right,” she said. 
“Why, I’d rather be here with you, on 
the road, than playing Glory on Broad- 
way, if that meant separation! I know 
it’s a great chance, but we are not going 
to be parted even by Mr. Opportunity. 
Never would I leave you to play any 
part.” 

“Then you are a bigger idiot than I 
thought you were,” he declared un- 
graciously. “There, I didn’t mean to be 
unkind, but—You can’t realize what 
you are saying—and doing! It’s all very 
lovely to be devoted to each other—no 
man could think more of a woman than 
I do of you, and I’ll miss you like forty! 
—but all our friends would think we 
had gone clean crazy if they knew why 
you wanted to refuse the part. We can’t 
be on the stage and expect to be to- 
gether always, you know, ’Dair.” 

“You said—” she began, and then she 
stopped, shaken with emotion. 

“Of course I did!” he exclaimed, 
laughing it off. “The actor proposes and 
the manager disposes—and we thank 
Providence for the manager, little goose. 
Why, I’d be the most selfish brute in the 
world to let you give up this thing for 
my sake! I don’t want you to. I want 
to see you succeed. You can’t, you know, 
if you persist in refusing offers like Max 
Shuman’s. These managers have taken 
a fancy to your work—that’s plain, 
And they’ll push you for all they are 
worth—perhaps they’ll star you, in the 
future. Aha, that makes you smile, 
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doesn’t it? But it’s true. They’ll move 
heaven and earth to place you at the 
top if they think you will make a suc- 
cess, once you are there. They’re live 
people, my dear.” 

“T don’t want to be a star if it means 
giving up my husband—and—and 
everybody who is dear to me,” she cried. 

“You're not going to give up every- 
‘body or me—I’m here. I’m with you. 
I love you. Once you get in a position 
where you can have your little say and 
you can insist on my being always in 
your support—see ? There is to be a part 
for me in all your plays—understand? 
Good Lord, Adair, you don’t want to be 
doing this all your life, do you?” 

She was silent for a moment. “Then 
you really mean it? You tell me—to 
go?” she asked almost in a whisper. 

“Sure! I’m not as selfish as all that. 
Sure, go!” he answered heartily. “I'll 
miss you like anything, but in May—” 

“Carryl’s going to the Coast, Will,” 
she reminded him. 

“Well, then in August,” he nodded, 
turning away. 

“To be separated again in a month— 
yes,” Adair cried bitterly. 

“Oh, don’t look at it in that light,” 
he said, and she saw that he was getting 
tired of the subject. “Maybe next sea- 
son we can get in the same company— 
won't that be fine? You know, dear, I 
am thinking of you and not of myself.” 

Adair nodded her head but no words 
came. 

“Shall I get you a telegraph blank 
now?” he asked, and she told him 
“Yes.” 

Adair was stunned. She couldn’t real- 
ize it’ at first. Will wanted her to go, 
no matter for what reason or whose 
sake. He had called her foolish because 
she didn’t want’ to leave him. Thinking 
it over, alone, she was glad she had sent 
the wire, accepting the part, but when 
she heard him ’phoning the news to the 
afternoon papers, she buried. her face 
in her hands and cried like a child. It 
seemed as if the last tie was broken 
then; there could be no turning back 
after that. She must go now—the wire 
had gone off to New York, and the Bal- 
timore journals would print the infor- 
mation in the evening editions. Until 


then she had not given up all hope that 
something would happen to prevent her 
from leaving Ford. : 

Adair was to leave the company the 
following week in Washington, for re- 
hearsals had already started and there 
was no time to lose. A new Mrs. Holt 
would’ join the troupe in Pittsburgh the 
Monday after the Washington week, but 
who she was, Adair didn’t learn until 
afterwards, although she was naturally 
curious as to her successor. 

May Bruce had wired her a line of 
congratulation on learning Adair was 
to play Letty, and Blanche West, her 
close friend, wrote her, after receiving 
her letter: 

. - «It just had to come, ’Dair, al- 
though it has come pretty soon for you, 
tt seems to me. I know how I missed my 
boy—at first. It seemed as if I were lost, 
as if I were not myself. That was the 
time you wrote and wanted to know if 
I was ill—do you remember? I miss him 
still, of course, but not that way, now, 
You grow used to it im time. Married 
life in the profession is not all cakes and 
ale. And I honestly believe you appre- 
ctate each other more when you only see 
each other once every six months, say. 
As for your being afraid you'll lose his 
love—well, I didn’t know there were any 
very lovely ladies in “The Way.” If 
there are, I don’t remember them. No, 
he’ll come back intact. You'll find the 
women in the traveling companies have 
no time for the men—and besides they 
get to know them too well to care to 
know them better. There’s not a man in 
this show I’m with I'd look at twice— 
except out of curiosity. And heaven 
knows none of ’em have asked me out 
for a sandwich and a stein—possibly for 
the same reason. To be sure I am not 
the tea store chromo you are, but I flatter 
myself that I look rather stunning in my 
best bib and tucker, and with my back to 
the light. Business has been fine. We 
are making a barrel. 


Adair smiled at Blanche’s letter just 
as the writer had intended her to do. 
But she knew Blanche missed Dick 
more than she ever admitted. She was 
miserable that week in Washington, her 
last week with Will, and she played so 
badly that one of the papers remarked 
that it was a pity to give so important 
a part to a rank amateur. 

Then Sunday morning they said 
good-by. : 

Will went to the station with her, 
loading her down with magazines and 










candy. Of course they had promised to 
write to each other every day. Adair 
had even bought Will a little book of 
stamps so he’d have no excuse, she told 
him with an attempt at gaiety. He 
talked a great deal while they waited for 
the train to be called, talked fast and 
loud; Adair could say only yes and no. 
Then the moment came when she had 
to go, alone. She clung to him as if she 
just couldn’t let him go, and he too, 
seemed affected, for he kept patting her 
on the back and saying “For God’s sake, 
don’t, ’Dair. Buck up! Don’t, don't, 
little girl.” She knew she would have 
turned back even then with her old part 
filled, if he had asked her to, but he 
didn’t. 
“Good-by, sweetheart,” he whis- 
pered. 
“Not good-by, Will,” she faltered. 
“Of course not! Au revoir.” 
forced a smile. 
“Till—till soon,” she cried, plead- 
ingly. 
“That’s it—till soon! God bless you, 
dear. Till soon,” he said. 
She didn’t cry—she couldn’t—but she 
felt as if everything in life worth while 
yhad left ker, broken, deserted, ill, old. 
Then, because it is not professional 
for an actress to grow careless of her 
looks, she went into the dressing-room 
just before the train reached Philadel- 
phia, and came back to her chair look- 
ing pretty if pale, and feeling a certain 
interest in her New York season. Glanc- 
ing at the theatrical paper Will had 
bought her, she saw on the front page 
of the picture section a full grouping 
of the entire cast engaged to play in 
the all-star “Christian.” Adair was still 
new enough in the business to be 
pleased at the idea of her picture in a 
~ journal, and she spent the two hours 
to New York glancing stealthily at the 
face of “Miss Adair Archer, the Letty 
in the all-star cast of ‘The Christian.’ ” 
Arriving, the first persons Adair saw 
were May Bruce and her sister. Since 
May entertained on Sunday nights, 
Adair was greatly pleased at her wel- 
come, but the leading woman told her 
that she thought she might be lonely, 
perhaps, and so they had come to take 
her home with them. 
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_ “And, by the way, you can get a 
tiny flat very cheaply in the same house 
with us if you like,” she added. To which 
Adair replied then and there that she 
would like nothing better. 

She wrote Will a long, ten-page let- 
ter that night, telling him everything 
that had happened since they said good- 
by in the Union Station, in Washing- 
ton. She also warned him against taking 
off his heavy flannels too early. 

The next morning May and Adair 
went to rehearsal in a taxicab. Adair 
hadn’t counted on such luxuries, but she 
felt she couldn’t say no, when May 
mentioned them as a matter of course 
and evidently expected that she would 
do her part. . 

“We'll go halves on such little things 
as cab fares and lunches,” she said. 
“Of course we wont have time to go 
home at noon,” she added. Then she 
asked Adair about her salary for doing 
Letty. 

“Nothing was said about salary,” 
Adair replied. 

“Then they’ll keep on paying you 
what you got for doing Mrs. Holt,” she 
declared. “And as for your costumes, 
if they don’t furnish them for you, you 
can make the ones you got for “The 
Way’ do very nicely. They will just 
suit Letty.” 

Adair felt really very important when 
she was introduced to all the big names 
engaged for the Hall Caine revival. May 
kept her with her and called her her 
very good friend, and Alice Marbury, 
who played Glory Quayle, and Putnam 
Fletcher, who played John Storm, said 
how glad they were to learn that Adair 
was cast for Letty—which meant not a 
thing, but sounded very nice and cor- 
dial, as they well knew when they said 
it. Then Brother Paul came up and 
held out his hand. 

“Ts it possible that you have forgot- 
ten me so soon, Miss Archer?” he asked 
with mock seriousness. , 

It was Dick Crawford, Blanche 
West’s husband, and a friend of Adair’s 
since her first season, spent in a one- 
night-stand company. She was glad to 
see him, but surprised, since Blanche 
had said nothing of his changing in her 
last letter. 
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“I thought you were with ‘Captain 
Carstairs,’ somewhere out in Kansas,” 
she said. 

“You can’t keep a good man like my- 
self out in Kansas forever, you know,” 
he replied, with a grin. “Blanche said 
you were with Carryl, in “The Way,’ 
only last week. What have you got to 
Say to that?” 

“Only that you can’t keep a really 
clever artist like Adair Archer with a 
mushroom star like Robert Caryll all 
her life,” she returned. 

May Bruce invited Dick to dinner the 
next night—Adair was to be there and 
several other friends whose very names 
were awe-inspiring. 

It was all of one o’clock when Adair 
said good-night and went up to her own 

* little flat on the floor above. Then for 


the first time she remembered—she had 4 


forgotten to write Will his daily letter! 
There was no use to do it then, and she 
sat on the foot of the bed, miserable and 
ashamed. She had forgotten him as com- 
pletely as if he had never existed. And 
there he was, wasting his time and tal- 
ent on the road while she was in New 
York! She had forgotten him; she said 
it over and over-to herself, deep in her 
self punishment. She had forgotten 
Will. ; 

In the morning, however, there came 
no daily letter from Will. All day long 
she waited for it. Once she fancied he 
must be ill—perhaps dead. In the even- 
ing mail came a picture post-card which | 
said, “Will write to-morrow.” Then, 
Adair crept upstairs and enjoyed a good, 
long cry. 


THE STAGE-STRUCK TELEPHONE GIRL 


’ “THE FOOTLIGHTS—FORE AND AFT,” a new book about the theatre 
by Channing Pollock, contains several anecdotes relating to victims of the 
mania to “go on the stage.” No age, sex, or station seems to be exempt. 
“Some time ago,” says the author, “I happened to be in Syracuse, and used 
the long-distance telephone to communicate with New York. My conversa- 
tion over, I sat down in the hotel lobby, and had just lit a cigar when a page 
announced: ‘Long distance wants you.’ I returned to the booth. ‘Yes? I in- 
quired. A woman’s voice replied: ‘I’ve just overheard enough of your talk 
with New York to judge that you’re in the theatrical business.’ 

“I’m indirectly connected with it,’ I replied. 
“*Well,’ said the voice, ‘I’m the long-distance operator, and I want to go 
on the stage. Please get me an engagement.’” 
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MISS PARRY is one of the foremost exponents of her art in the world—an art, moreover, 
that has rarely enlisted the interest of the actress. 


NE day I read an anecdote. This 
anecdote related how a rustic 
citizen, making his first visit to 

a Zodlogical garden, was puzzled and 
amazed as he gazed at the various 
Species of caged beasts. Finally, after 


he had inspected the elephants, the 
polar bears and the monkeys, his 
wanderings brought him in front ‘of 
the enclosure in which were held cap- 
tive a group of giraffes. 

The rustic inspected the giraffes 
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long and earnestly. He was plainly 
puzzled. His face showed it. Doubt 
and uncertainty were written all over 
it. He scratched his head in perplex- 
ity. Finally, being unable, apparent- 
ly, to reconcile his ideas with the liv- 
ing animals in front of him, he turned 
to another visitor, standing near by. 

“Pardon me, stranger,” said the 
rustic, “but would you mind telling 
- me what on earth this critter is?” 

“Certainly,” responded the visitor ; 
“this is a giraffe.” 

The rustic took another look. He 
shook his head unbelievingly. He 
again turned and addressed the vis- 
itor. 

“You can’t fool me,” he announced. 
“There aint no such animal.” 

And in this little anecdote, you 
have the best possible exposition of 
the attitude of a great many people 
on the work of the protean actor. 

“Aw, she’s got a double. She don’t 
play all of the parts.” 

I overheard the above comment, 
one evening, while riding home after 
a performance. And it was in New 
York, too, where theatrical wisdom is 
generally supposed to have reached 
its highest development. 

To some minds in a theatre atdi- 
ence, it doesn’t seem possible that 
one person can play the variety of 
parts which go to make up the cast 
of a protean sketch. 

In a sketch, which I played for a 
number of years, entitled “The Com- 
stock Mystery,” I met with this atti- 
tude of doubt and unbelief to an un- 
usual degree. Among the characters 
in “The Comstock Mystery” was one 
representing a crippled boy. In one 
of New York’s leading vaudeville 
theatres—which shall be unnamed, 
because the person concerned is still 
among those present—the leader of 
the orchestra, who surely occupies a 
position of vantage, in so far as 
ability to see everything on the stage 
is concerned, stoutly held to the as- 
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sertion that I did not play the part 
of the crippled boy. He would have © 
it that I had another actor playing ~ 
this character. Naturally, I did not © 
seriously concern myself as to wheth 
er or not the orchestra leader doubt 
ed. But, so sure was he that I wag 


not playing the cripple, along with ~ 
the other characters, that he offered ~ 


to bet one week’s salary that his idea 
was the right one. 


Protean acting is not the easiest 


thing in the world. Should you think ~ 
it easy, just get hold of a protean | 
sketch, study the characters and then ~ 
attempt to play the piece—keeping the © 
action smooth, making your changes ~ 
from one character to another with- 
out destroying the illusion of reality 7 
—and find out. 

There are comparatively few peo- | 
ple doing this sort of work, and most ~ 
of the artists who do follow this line ~ 
of dramatic work are men. I do not © 
know of any other woman who de- © 
votes her time solely to protean act- 7 
ing. So far as I have been able to © 
discover, the development of the pro- © 
tean art is an outgrowth of the ~ 
“lightning change” artist’s work. 3 

The “lightning change” artist was ~ 


a man, who, in the twinkling of an © 


eye, would change from one garb to _ 


another. One minute we would see ~ 


him, in the center of the stage, sing- 4 
ing lustily, and generally badly, a 7 


song without. merit, dressed in con- ~ 
At the _ 
. conclusion of the song, he would dash | 
off the stage and return, in what © 


ventional evening clothes. 


seemed to be an incredibly short © 
space of time, costumed as a Spanish | 
bull fighter. 4 

But it was always one of the tricks 7 
of the trade, so to speak, for the © 
“lightning change” artist to allow his © 


audience to see him unbuttoning or | 


unstringing himself, while making ~ 
his change. This pleasant feature of 
his work was probably due to his de-~ 
sire to impress upon the audience 

















that what he was doing was very, 
very difficult. 

While the old time “lightning 
change” fellow, or, as he was also 
known, the “quick change” artist, 
made his exits at the end of his 
songs, with so much haste and speed 
as to lead one to think he was going 
to meet his sweetheart, whom he had 
not seen for many years, he never 
hurried back’ on the stage. Instead, 
he ambled on slowly, as if to convey 
the impression that he was not in a 
hurry at all, but had had plenty of 
time, and to spare, during the few 
seconds he was off making his 
change. . 

Another favorite change was from 
evening clothes to a costume intend- 
ed to represent an Irish lad. He 
would have on brown corduroy knee- 
breeches, green stockings, green 
shoes, a blue shirt, a green coat with 
fringe on the sleeves, and a green, 
conical-shaped hat. 

Thus attired, the “quick change” 
Johnny would warble a song about 
that dear old Ireland, telling how 
popular he was with the fair sex. He 
usually also devoted a verse to his 
blackthorn walking stick, and _ inti- 
mated that it was a valuable ally in 
any sort of a “ruction” that might 
come up. 

His work was crude, and the 
things he did, and the manner in 
which he did them, were very ama- 
teurish. But they satisfied our souls. 
We marveled at his skill, losing sight 
of the fact that it required very little 
skillto “underdress” the characters— 
that is, to wear one costume under 
the other, with the possible excep- 
tion of the coat and hat. Slipping off 
the coat and hat of one costume, and 
slipping on the hat and coat of the 
next costume, surely did not require 
very much haste or undue speed. 

It was a peculiarity of these old- 
time “quick change” chaps that their 
songs usually told of wonderful 
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prowess in the conquest of the fair 
sex. By the time he had sung about 
four or five songs, accompanying 
each one with a different get-up, the 
audience was beginning to suspect 
that he was either the champion 
heart breaker of the universe, or a 
terrible liar. 

That the old-timers’ costumes were 
not accurate historically, didn’t wor- 
ry him, That he appeared as a comic 
supplement Irishman, or a picture 
book toreador, failed to cause him any 
anguish. The chances were, his audi- 
ence didn’t know whether or not he 
was displaying the real thing; in all 
probability, they cared even less. 

The artist got and retained his hold 
and popularity merely on account of 
the degree of skill he showed in mak- | 
ing his costume changes. People, 
knowing how long it took them to 
change from their own business suits 
or everyday dresses into the garb for 
evening, marveled that any human 
being could be so quick and adept at 
changing his clothes. And, the “light- 
ning change” artist was welcomed, 
not because he was a clever enter- 
tainer, but because he was a sartorial 
marvel, who broke the speed limit in 
changing his attire. 

But, in the era of his greatest pop- 
ularity, the “quick change” or “light- 
ning change” artist, seemed to make 
it a sort of personal religion never to 
have good songs. He probably fig- 
ured, and perhaps rightly, that if he 
had good songs, the attention of his 
audiences might possibly be distract- 
ed from his changes to the songs 
themselves. And, of course, such a 
thing would never do. So our old 
friend, happy and care-free, kept ap- 
pearing before us at regular inter- 
vals, cheerful and light-hearted, with 
very bad songs, and a repertory of 
wardrobe that varied as he was a 
very popular man, or only passably 
popular, in his chosen line of work. 

It was inevitable, however, that 
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there should be a transition in the 
field of the “change” artists. The pub- 
lic began to weary of the constant 
repetition of the same old sort of 
acts, over and over again. There was 
no novelty in it, after a time, and the 
popularity of the “quick change” 
chap began to fade and diminish. 

The writer was formerly a “legiti- 
mate” or “regular” actress, as one 
person has put it. If being an actress 
who played one part in a production 
or play, and one part only, at a time, 
makes for regularity or legitimacy in 
stage work, then I was surely en- 
titled to be placed in that category. 

While appearing in New York, as 
a member of a dramatic company, I 
sat through a performance by Fre- 
_ goli, the famous Italian protean ac- 
tor, who came to America some years 
ago. He was the first of the new 
school of protean workers who came 
to this country. The minute I saw 
the sort of work Fregoli was doing, 
and appreciated its possibilities, it 
struck me like a flash, that here was 
something which I also could do. I 
never had attempted anything of the 
sort, but I felt intuitively that at last 
_I was witnessing a demonstration of 
the sort of work in which I could at- 
tain success. 

I mentioned this to several friends, 
who were with me at the time. Some 
of them were skeptical; others were 
lukewarm; and one or two were 
downright enthusiastic over the idea. 
They pointed out to me that I had 
been doing a form of the very same 
kind of work in my concert recitals, 
when I presented various character 
sketches. 

Having decided that I was going 
in for protean work, I went gaily 
ahead. I had seen Fregoli making his 
changes from one complex and com- 
plete costume to another, with seem- 
ing ease, and accompanying each 
change with suitable dialogue and 
action. He characterized each of his 
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changes and was undoubtedly a very 


clever and talented man. It never oc- 


curred to me that there was a good, 
strong possibility of my finding diffi- 
culty in getting hold of a proper ve- 
hicle. ; a 
It took me the best part of one 
year to secure a vehicle which I con- ~ 
sidered to be “right.” I had read © 
sketches and scenarios until I wason 
the brink of discouragement. Just 
when I would be on the verge of get- 
ting a sketch that appeared right, it 
would peter out to nothing. I tried 
out a half dozen, but, for one reason 
or another, they were all lacking in ~ 
the necessary elements. a 
It was always my idea that the — 
sort of sketch or playlet that I want- 


ed to do, went far beyond the highest = | 


point yet touched in any of the pro- 
tean work I had up to that time seen. 
It was my idea that not only a com- 
plete change of make-up and ward- 
robe was necessary, but that I must 


inject a personality suitable to the ~ 


garb into each 
played. 

After Fregoli appeared in this ~ 
country, came another Italian—a ~ 
wonderful artist, versatile, and a very ~ 
facile actor. His name was Biondi. 
Biondi went far in advance of the 
best that Fregoli did. He was really 
a-marvel. Indeed, it finally became — 
noised about that Biondi was using ~ 


character that I 


a twin brother in his act. I do not © 


for a moment believe that this was ~ 
so, but so startling and mystifying ~ 
was the work that Biondi undertook ~ 
and accomplished, that the story, ~ 
once started, would not down. Bion- 7 
di’s engagements in this country suf- — 
fered from this story. 4 

After many weary months, spent © 
in delving in all sorts of places fora | 
sketch that came up to my ideas, I © 
began doing a lot of thinking myself. 7 
I would lie awake nights, plannin 
and scheming. Gradually my ideas 
took shape definitely. I told of my 
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_ ideas for a sketch to one. or two very 
good friends: They said, “great,” 
“fine,” “dandy.” 

Then I asked who could write it? 

Why. not write it myself, was, their 
suggestion. But, I objected, I had 
never written anything in my life. Be- 
sides, I was. not a writer. But try it, 
they insisted. So, try it I did. I wrote 
“The Comstock. Mystery,” and. it 
served me for four years. Just as 
soon as I put the piece in rehearsal, 
I felt that I had landed on the right 
vehicle. 

It may strike my readers as. pecu- 
liar, but in my work I do not claim 
any histrionic talent. Rather, I feel 
that my réles:in the sketches in 
which I play, are built up by auto- 
suggestion. I endeavor to establish a 
bond between. myself and my audi- 
ences. It is not my aim to create a 
feeling on the part of an audience 
that they are watching a quick 
change artist. It is my idea that they 
lose sight of the fact that it is. Char- 
lotte Parry before them. I try to bury 
my personality and identity com- 
pletely with the. part. If I am playing 
an Italian, I throw myself into the 
personality of that Italian. The cos- 
tume that may be worn with a 
character is merely an outward shell 
to carry out the idea of the character. 

Voice, gestures, make-up, walk, are 
all as important as mere clothing. 
The clothing completes the ‘link nec- 
essary for the metamorphosis from 
one character to another. Without 
the costuming, the visual illusion 
would be lacking, and it would be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to transfer 
the mental attributes as the change 
in character demands. 
_ Now, as to the purely mechanical 

side of the protean art. This. is very 
important and essential. No matter 
how clever the artist may be, if his 
or her mechanical equipment is lack- 
ing in completeness, the artist will be 
unable to make the changes with the 
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facility and: speed necessary: to suc- 
cess. 

To illustrate what I mean:. At the 
present time I am appearing in a new 
act, entitled. “Into the Light.” Unlike 
“The Comstock Mystery,” “Into the 
Light” is played with only the upper 
half of the body showing. This makes 
my work more difficult, inasmuch as 
the simulation of character is: greatly 
aided and helped by the exposure of 
the entire body. You can create char- 
acter touches in a walk, by the man- 
ner in which you stand, and by the 
general ensemble of the complete hu- 
man figure. And, therefore, in doing 
my newest act, I have a pardonable 
feeling of pride that I have gone a 
step beyond what has been attempted 
up to this time in the field of pro- 
tean acting. 

“Into the Light” is the story of a 
murder trial, with the witnesses 
called before the judge, who is invis- 
ible in the playlet, being represented 
merely by a voice in the darkness, 
questioning and cross-examining the 
witnesses. 

I play a variety of characters, in- 
cluding a negro mammy. The mam- 
my, for. instance, is shown, black- 
face, and there is a change from this 
to the tan complexion of the Italian. 
It has been quite freely asserted that 
I wear a black mask when playing 
the colored woman. But such is not 
the case. The effect is secured by the 
application of a preparation, sprayed 
on my face with a little mechanical 
contrivance, which is a marvel of 
simplicity. It comes off very easily. 

The assumption of this character, 
I believe, marks the first time that 
any protean artist has attempted to 
change the complexion of the skin 
and then change back again to the 
natural tints. 

I present “Into the Light” on a 
stage that is dead black. There are no 
curtains, merely a wall of blackness, 
against which my shoulders and head 
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are silhouetted by the lights used in 
the act. 

In connection with securing a black 
stage, I have met with many little 
adventures, some amusing; some very 
trying. In many theatres there are 
‘sky-lights over the stage. Now in or- 
der to secure the blackness desired, 
it is always necessary that such sky- 
lights be painted during my engage- 
ment. My electrician goes into the- 
atres, spies the sky-lights, looks up 
Mr. Stage Manager and explains 
‘what is needed. As a general thing 
the stage manager is only too ready 
and willing to help out and the sky- 
lights are painted without more ado. 
But, once in a while, you run across 
a stage manager who thinks he 
‘knows more about your requirements 
than you do yourself. Then it be- 
comes necessary to go to the man 
“higher up” and explain. A five-min- 
utes’ chat usually. convinces the Big 
Chief that you need to have the sky- 
lights painted—and painted they are. 

Friends and acquaintances have of- 
ten asked me how I manage to make 
‘my changes in costume with such 
speed. Now, it wouldn’t be fair te 
‘myself if I told them, because that 
‘is part of my stock in trade. One 
friend, in whose discretion I have the 
fullest confidence, I allowed to peep 
-while I was appearing at the Colo- 
nial Theatre in New York. 

After I had finished my act, mak- 
‘ing eight complete changes—shoes, 
“stockings, wigs, trousers and skirts, 
‘and so on—I met my friend as I was 
wending my way up to my dressing- 
‘room. 

“Well,” I asked, “and how did you 
enjoy watching the changes?” 

“Woman alive!” she exclaimed. 
““Tt looked like a machine shop.” 

What she had reference to, was the 
‘machine that takes off my stockings 
-and puts others on, at the same time 
clamping the shoes on my feet. This 
“~permits my assistant to hand me the 
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wig and makes easy my jump into 
the dress which is held invitingly ~ 
ready by another clever mechanical 
device. 

I have gotten the elapsed times for 
my changes down to about an aver- 
age of four seconds each, from the 
time I leave the stage at the end of 
a scene, in one character, until I 
again appear, as another character. ~~ 

There is nothing in this wide world 
more exhausting and trying than pro- | 
tean acting. Of this I am convinced, = 
Fortunately I am the proud possessor ~ 
of a set of steel nerves that refuse to 
balk at awkward times. 

I am a firm believer in telepathy. ~ 
I do not think any protean artist can 
achieve big results unless he does | 
feel there is a telepathic bond be ~ 
tween the audience and himself. The 
work of the protean actor is a thou- ~ 
sand-fold more difficult than is the “@ 
work of the artist who plays one 
character in a piece. The person play-. 
ing one part in a play, with a full cast 
of characters, gets to the theatre, 
makes up leisurely, and, if he be in 
earnest, gets into the soul of the 
character he is playing long. before 
he goes on the stage. 

He schools himself to attain the 
mental attitude of the character he is” 
portraying, and, when he enters on 
the stage, he is the character he is 
made up for, physically and men- 
tally. — 

But with the protean artist, this is — 
not possible. You are going to play, 
say anywhere from four to ten char- 
acters, depending upon the piece. 
You have no time to get into the 
characters, while you are in your 
dressing-room. You don your first 
character, with the costume, enter. ~ 
the stage, play the scene required, 
make your exit, and instantly, while @ 
changing your clothes, change your = 
mental make-up. You leave the stage, ~ 
say, as an Italian working-man. You 
are off four or five seconds. Then you 
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enter another door, as his wife. It 
has been necessary for you to un- 
dergo a complete change in personal- 
ity and physical make-up within the 
short space of from three to seven 
or eight seconds. 

I mentioned telepathy in connec- 
tion with my work. The protean art- 
ist, more so than any other member 
of the dramatic profession, needs to 
have a complete grip on the audience. 
Not only is this necessary while you 
are on the stage, but you must carry 
this feeling that your audience is 
watching you closely and intently, 
even while you are engaged in your 
efforts to climb into another costume, 
and are changing your mental make- 
up from one character to another. 

There must be no break in this in- 
visible bond that binds you and your 
audience together. They must be in 
the receptive attitude of being of you 
and with you right through your 
piece. ° 

I never try to play to my audience. 
I do try, however, to make my audi- 
ence feel with me that the part I am 
playing is a real person. Get their 
sympathy and understanding, and, 
whatever you do, do not lose your 


grip on them while you are off the 


stage making your changes. 

It is for just this reason that I 
never allow music to be played while 
I go off the stage to change. I pre- 
fer intense silence, and the feeling 
that the audience is watching me 
even while I am back of my battery 
of screens, slipping into the other 
character, which they logically ex- 
pect to enter another door. 

You must create the sense of con- 
tinuous action in your work. Your 
auditors must not be conscious of the 
fact that they are watching you in a 
number of different make-ups. Rather, 
they must feel that they are watch- 
ing a company of players presenting 
a playlet, more or less interesting in 
itself, as the case may be. 
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The protean actor must never ap- 
pear to be flurried or hurried. You 
must school yourself to keep yourself 
under control right up to the minute 
you go off the stage and out of sight 
of the audience. Then you do your 
hurrying, once tkey lose sight of you. 
But it must be systematic hurrying 
—the sort that enables you to jump 
into some one else within a few sec- 
onds. Then, after you have made a 
quick change, you must enter the 
stage again, with every appearance 
that you have spent a half-hour in 
preparing yourself for the entrance. 
This is the part of the art that is des- 
ignated as the schooling. 

I have also schooled myself to hold 
my breath while making changes. 
When I exit, after a scene in one 
character, I take a deep breath after 
the last speech. I hold this breath 
while changing, and, as I pass my 
mirrors, I get a fleeting glance of my- 
self in my new réle and instinctively 
throw myself into the character. I am 
about to play. I do not breathe whiie 
I am changing. Thus, I never appear 
to be hurried or rushed. 

These are the “tricks of the trade,” 
but they are important tricks, I can 
assure you. 

It is mighty interesting work, this 
being seven or eight different people. 
And, in just the proportion that it is 
interesting, so it is trying and ex- 
hausting. Most women keep away 
from protean work on account of its 
physical difficulties. 

Of course, one has to have the 
acting ability to enable a person to 
achieve success in the protean field. 
But, while there are undoubtedly 
many gifted women who would be 
successful as Proteans, they reli- 
giously dodge it as they would the 
plague. 

They say they get quite enough 
work playing one hard character, 
without attempting to play half a 
dozen. Possibly, from their own 
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standpoint, they are right. But pro- 
tean work is my vocation. It is big 
work and it is beautiful work. It is 
something to be able to say that you 
are the only representative of your 
sex in a field which has always been 
pre-empted by the men. 

Speaking of the men, there are 
some wonderful artists among them. 
One in particular has won my great 
admiration for the skill and artistry 
he has displayed. This man is Mr. R. 
A. Roberts, who, in addition to being 
a very good actor, makes sensation- 
ally quick changes, changing at the 
same time his personality so com- 
pletely as to astound his audiences. 
He is a notable figure in the protean 
field. 

Among the other successful artists 
who have achieved fame and in some 
cases, fortune, out of the protean art, 
may be mentioned Henri De Vries, a 
Dutchman. De Vries, however, made 
no pretensions to being a quick 
change artist. His specialty was a 
‘complete change in _ personality, 
which appealed to audiences with far 
greater effect than a mere quick 
change in costumes could have done. 

There have been many legitimate 
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actors who used the quick change © 
idea, notably Mr. Richard Mansfield : 
in “Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” Marga- 
ret Wycherly, a very clever actress, 
attempted a quick thange act some 
years ago, but I understand she gave 
it up for easier and less trying work. 

On the vaudeville stage, such: per+ 
formers as Fulgora, Bernardi, Fitz. 
gerald, Willy Zimmerman and the 
late Henry Lee made fortunes out of 
quick change and protean acts. 

I would like to see more women 
undertake protean work. It is won- 
derfully fascinating and is the grea 
est developer of ability that I have 
ever known. 

But, no matter how hard you work, 
how complete an illusion you create,’ 
how finished and satisfying a per 
formance you may give, you will al- 
ways be confronted by the doubter, 
ever ready, like the rustic to whom 


‘we referred, to say: 


“It can’t be done. Why? Because — 
there aint no such thing!” 
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THIS is an account of an American Jourhaliet's adventures in seeking and finding the favor of 


the great tragedienne. 


bre WRITING of this story was 
made possible by a freak of 

chance. Exactly how the opportun- 
ity for making the observations herein 
set forth presented itself, I cannot re- 
call. It came as unexpectedly and al- 
most as miraculously as did the magic 
lamp to Aladdin. But I availed myself 
of it with scant deliberation, and not 


until some seven hours later, while re- 
flecting over the day’s adventure, did I 
realize that my visit had not been ac- 
cording to the laws of convention. In- 
deed, I am not so sure but that moral- 
ists will consider this a stolen story. 
Perhaps it is. Be it known, however, 
that the writer was a newspaper re- 
porter seeking an often-denied inter- 
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view and trying to,get a peep at things 
which for years past had been described 
to a world of readers as partaking of 
the weird and mysterious. 

It is a well-known fact that Madam 
Sarah Bernhardt dislikes interviewers, 
particularly those in English-speaking 
countries. Séldom has she permitted 
strangers to enter her home, her hotel 
apartment or her dressing room at the 
theatre. The personal side of her life al- 
ways has been carefully guarded. To all 
the world she has been a creature of un- 
usual impulses, queer fancies, exagger- 
ated eccentricities, a lover of the vivid, 
the exotic and even the uncanny. One 
reads of her sleeping in a luxurious 
coffin, of her playing with a pet snake 
and of her caressing a jungle tiger 
which she is said to carry in her pri- 
vate car on her tours, Her sensational 
ideas of realism in her dramatic presen- 
tations and the carrying of tragedy 
“business” into her everyday life have 
been described in lurid detail. All the 
while the sense of tragedy of the great 
French actress has ‘been marveled at 
and she has been regarded as all but a 
supernatural being. This was accom- 
plished without interviews, however. 
Much better effects were gained through 
a skillful press-agent. 


A Difficult Assignment 


STILL reveling in her atmosphere of 
mystery, the “Divine Sarah” came to 
the United States for her final tour. 
And this time there is little doubt that it 
will be her last visit to us. Directly upon 
landing at New York, the actress took a 
train for Chicago, where upon arriv- 
ing, she secluded herself in a vast hotel 
apartment overlooking Lake Michigan. 
Madame insisted that she would see no 
one during her American tour, and 
there were Monsieur le valet de cham- 
bre, Monsieur le secrétaire, a masseur, 
a physician and two persistent—and 
pretty—French maids to shoo off eager 
visitors. 

_. About three days after the arrival of 
Bernhardt I had the good fortune to 
find myself as close to her as the hall- 
way outside her apartment. Monsieur 
Lampont, chief attendant to the actress, 
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wondering how I had attained such 
proximity, assured me with profuse 
French politeness that Madame would 
be delighted to see me but that she was 
still fatigued from travel, was rehears- 
ing ever so many plays, was learning 
the part of Madame X, which she was 
soon to act for the first time, and other 
things. All of which seemed very pro- 
saic for Bernhardt. Thereafter, each day 
I fought my way as near as possible to 
the suite of the “Divine” one, accom- 
plishing less than on the first visit. Lo- 
quacious young Frenchmen accosted all 


- persons who walked in an easterly di- 


rection from the elevator, and in the | 
midst of their volubility succeeded in 7 
placing them, without injury, on a de- | 
scending elevator. 

The re-incarnated beings of Salome, 
Cleopatra, Helen of Troy-.and other in- 
teresting ladies of the past would not 


have inspired me with a greater eager- ~ 


ness for an interview than did this trag- 
edy-loving French woman. Determined 
to see her, her coffin, tiger and other 
accessories, I made a daily pilgrimage 
to the nearest possible approach to the 
apartment of the owner of the “golden 
voice.” Continued acquaintance with the 
nimble Frenchmen who presided there 
proved no advantage. They illustrated 
with added emphasis each day that I 
was not welcome. 


The Flaw in the Defenses 


TOWARD the end of the last week 
of the Bernhardt engagement in Chi- 
cago I found the hallway outside the ac- 
tress’ apartment unguarded. This, it was 
later learned, was due to the necessity of 
having the talkative young men previ- 
ously found there assist in the packing 
on the theatre stage, preparatory to the 
move to the next place of theatrical ac- 
tivity. There I was, with nothing be- 
tween me and the world’s greatest ac- 
tress but a door. Inside, the French 
maids and valets were talking in sub- 
dued tones. I listened for the growls of 
the tiger, panther or any other tragic 
animal but heard none. I wondered in 
which room of the apartment the coffin 
would be placed and if there were flow- 
ers and lighted candles at its head. The 
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sounds coming from within were quite 
commonplace. Nothing horrible or un- 
canny could be detected. ee 

Gradually the sound of whispering 
inside drifted into the room farthest 
from the entrance to the apartment. I 
could hear the lowered voice of Mon- 
sieur Lampont issue an order to one of 
the servants. Of a sudden the door 
opened and a valet, replying to instruc- 
tions with meaningful gesticulations, 
rushed out, almost colliding with the 
person responsible for these lines. So 
intent on his mission was the man, how- 
ever, that he noticed nothing and soon 
was in an elevator and on his way to 
the theatre. 


In Bernhardt’s Apartment 


THE first shock of the averted col- 
lision over, I turned to see what might 
follow in the wake of the hurrying 
Frenchman. Then was the important 
discovery made. The door was open. 
Tt had been left about an inch ajar. The 
other members of the Bernhardt reti- 
nue had remained in the far room and 
only their muffled whisperings could be 
heard. Without hesitating, I lightly 
pushed the door open a few inches far- 


ther. It was one of those nice, conven- ‘ 


iently silent doors. Before I realized 
what I was doing I was within the pre- 
cincts of the Divine Sarah. The small, 
darkened hallway was filled with trunks, 
boxes and packages. Surely luck was 
with me! A pile of luggage six feet 
high stood near the corner, back of the 
door. Behind this was a low box. 

As I stood surveying the scene, Mon- 
sieur Lampont emitted some words that 
sounded to me suspiciously like the an- 
nouncement of the discovery of a foul 
deed. It suddenly occurred to me that 
the open door caused a draught through 
the apartment and I closed it about the 
same instant that Monsieur Lampont 
made a hurried start for the hallway. 
T fell on the box behind the trunks and 
huddled there. Everything was tranquil 
for a half-hour thereafter. From my 
corner seat I commanded a view of all 
but one doorway in the suite, and that 
was the door leading into the room 
wherein were gathered the serving per- 
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sonages of Madame. Not an indication 
of the whereabouts of Bernhardt was to 
be seen. Save for the occasional whis- 
perings of the maid, everything was 
Strangely quiet. It was almost like a 
wake. I began to wonder if the story of 
the coffin was true after all and if the 
actress carried out the illusion by hav- 
ing this funereal spell pervade her 
rooms, 


The Golden Voice 


UPON this silence then fell a strange 
voice—one of queer, peculiar inflec- 
tions, of sonorous quality, yet express- 
ing what seemed to me to be an infinite 
weariness, 

“Monsieur, quelle heure est-il?” 

In an instant the serving men and 
women were all activity. Madame was 
awake. Monsieur Lampont immediately 
began giving orders. The physician has- 
tened to the opposite door. Entering, he 
partly closed it behind him and I could 
hear him inform the actress it was not 
quite nine o’clock. He then suggested 
that she sleep a while longer. 

“Non, non, je ne peux pas rester plus 
longtemps; répétition a dix heures pré= 
cisément !” : 

The languor and utter abandon of the 
voice were fascinating. On the stage it 
might have been the expression of sad- 
ness of a Camille or La Tosca, but there 
in her room it told the story of the bat- 
tle the great Bernhardt was waging 
against her waning vitality. 

With an order from Madame for a 
ten o’clock rehearsal, only an hour later 
and much to be accomplished in the in- 
terim, the physician and Monsieur 
Lampont found it necessary to act 
quickly. 

“Ou est le masseur?” asked Bern- 
hardt. The physician opened the door, 
called the masseur and hurried into the 
opposite room to communicate an order 
to Monsieur Lampont. 

I had a momentary glimpse of Bern- 
hardt before the masseur entered and 
closed the door. She was not in a coffin; 
she lay in the regular hotel bed. But in 
none of her famous stage death scenes 
did she ever appear more completely 
unalive than she did that morning, lying 
still, one arm extended across the bed, 
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‘the other limp at her side, her crisp, 
tousled hair forming a framework for 
her face, white and immobile as a mask. 
Her eyes were closed. 


A Systematic Ménage 


AFTER that it became apparent to 
mé how systematically everything is 
conducted by the tragedienne. With 
the beginning of her massage, the first 
thing done daily after her awakening, 
numerous things were to be attended to 
and for each of these duties there was a 
maid or a valet with specific instruc- 
tions for its performance. The secre- 
tary assorted the morning mail and laid 
aside certain letters for Madame’s in- 
spéction; a maid brought out the gar- 
‘ments Madame was to wear; a thou- 
sand and one other things were done in 
‘the twinkling of an eye. Another maid, 
carrying a dress and lingerie, went into 
Madame’s room to dress the actress. 
Within fifteen minutes—a_ surpris- 
ingly short time—the door of Bern- 
hardt’s room opened and the masseur 
passed out. Soon Bernhardt appeared, 
walking with an unsteady gait. Her air 
and expression of extreme fatigue and 
“worry were almost startling. She ap- 
peared to be living the life of one of 

ér burdened heroines. 
~. As she paused in the door, hardly ten 
feet ‘from me, she leaned against the 
‘door frame and sighed heavily. Then, 
with her characteristic energy and de- 
termination, she gathered her strength 
and with a quicker step walked into the 
sitting room. She greeted her serving 
people with a pleasant but troubled “bon 
jour’ and sank into a chair. The secre- 
tary handed her several letters. Madame 
glanced at them, returning them to the 
secretary. 

“J'ai beaucoup des lettres a écrire; je 
peux les dicter a la répétition,’ she 
said wearily. This indicated that Ma- 
dame, in addition to devoting almost 
the entire day to rehearsing, intended 
‘reading and answering a number of let- 
ters in her dressing room between acts 
of the rehearsal. 

Meantime a light breakfast had been 
“Ordered and this soon was being made 
ready. Before she partook of the meal, 
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Bernhardt walked the floor many times, © 
her pace often slow and measured, and 
again more brisk but always halting. She 
looked intently out of the windows at 
the lake and seemed fascinated by the 
tumbling waters and the small craft ~ 
near the shore. Then she sat down to — 
eat, but it was scarcely five minutes be- 
fore she announced that she was ready | 
to go to the theatre. 











Off for the Theatre 12 





THIS was my cue to make a hasty re- 
treat. I had left my seat in the corner 
and stood where I commanded a view 
of the sitting room. Madame was giving 
orders to Monsieur Lampont as I open- 
ed the door cautiously and made my 
way into the hall. Some fifty feet away 
I waited for the party to start for the 
theatre. Soon the door opened and two © 
maids, carrying parcels, walked out, fol- 77 
lowed by the valet de chambre, the phy- 
sician, the secretary and then Madam 
Bernhardt leaning on Monsieur Lam- 
pont’s arm. A window in the hall was 
open and a gust of smoke-laden air blew 
in. 

“Cet air enfumé est si desagréable,” 
she said, paying her respects to Chi- 
cago’s smoky lake front. 

In the stronger light of the outer hall 
the intensity of Bernhardt’s face was 
all the more obvious. Also were the 
traces of worry and fatigue. Her pecu- 
liar reddish hair fell over her forehead 
and hung loose over her ears. She had 
thrown over her head a black, embroid- 
ered silk shawl, which was wrapped 
around her neck and draped, with her 
accustomed appreciation of good effects, 
over her left shoulder. Her skin was 
white and the lines of her face were 
marked. Her lips, once so well curved, 
were drawn. They quivered slightly. 
But her eyes retained their luster and ~ 
now and again illumined the aged face 
with a youthful animation. Her entire ~ 
form was covered by a brown velvet 
coat. Under this she wore a gown of an 
unusual lavender-colored ‘crépe. 

The party entered a waiting elevator 
and descended to the second floor. 
There they went through the passage- 
way from the hotel into the theatre. 
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Once in the theatre, Madam Bernhardt 
appeared to gain strength. She walked 
down the stairs and soon was on the 
stage. Carpenters, electricians, wardrobe 
women, producers and their assistants 
—in fact, all the persons connected with 
the Bernhardt productions—approached 
her, greeted her with the utmost def- 
erence and asked for instructions. She 
had orders for.each of them. Her arms 
waved as she issued commands to stage 
men who were busy completing the sets 
for “Madame X.” She complimented 
several actors on their good work; one 
actor she rebuked for not maintaining 
stillness during an ensemble in the pre- 
vious night’s performance. And she 
praised Monsieur Lou Tellegan for his 
acting of Armand Duval in “Camille.” 
She was as ready with her praise as 
with her reprimands, but of the latter 
she had many and they were keenly felt 
—and appreciated—by the recipients. 


Bernhardt as Stage Director 


IT WAS a wonderful sight to see 
this woman, her eyes one moment flash- 
ing, the next hidden by drooping lids, 
directing the work of a large number of 
- players and stage workmen and giving 
instructions to them. She talked con- 
stantly, gesticulated without cessation ; 
her auditors appeared to hang on her 
every word. Her argument covered the 
work that was to follow for a week and 
wound up with her final directions for 
the general details of the performance 
of “Madame X,” which she was to give 
for the first time that night. Then she 
instructed her stage manager to call the 
rehearsal of the first act. 

Removing the silk shawl and velvet 
coat, Bernhardt stood on the stage, a 
striking picture in the clinging gown of 
soft dull lavender material. She threw 
the shawl again about her shoulders and 
began outlining final details for the set- 
ting of the first act of the play. Then 
she addressed herself to Monsieur De- 
coeur, the player of the réle of Judge 
Floriot, suggesting certain changes in 
his characterization. These changes did 
not appear to be altogether to the liking 
of the actor but he made no argument 
and Bernhardt’s will prevailed. 


gt th 
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Those who saw “Madame X” in the 
French or English version—and there 
are many—will recall that the erring 
wife does not make her entrance until 
the first act is well on. Until that time 
Bernhardt stood at the extreme right of 
the stage, near the footlights, steadying 
herself against a chair and directing the 
rehearsal. Her precision as to details 
was remarkable. She interrupted the 
players frequently to insist upon a dif- 
ferent reading of a line. “Non, non!” 
rang out the “golden voice,” and she 
would render the line as she wished to 
have the player interpret it. One mo- 
ment she would pitch her voice to speak 
the lines of the husband, the next to 
read a speech of the friend and again to 
interpret the words of the nurse. 


Rehearsing “Madame X” 


THEN came the cue for Madame 
to make her entrance as the recreant 
wife of Judge Floriot. The suddenness 
with which she departed from her place 
as director and threw herself into the 
part of the repentant and suffering wife 
would bear striking illustration of her 
genius, if nothing else did. Within a 
minute she had left her position by the 
chair and, as if taking on new strength, 
hurried to center stage and began speak- 
ing her lines in a soft, pliant, appeal- 
ing voice. It carried the note of suffer- 
ing; her tones quivered in the air of the 
empty house. After that came a number 
of interruptions, in which Madame laid 
aside interpretation to give a lecture or 
direction to a player. At one glance she 
was a keenly suffering Madame Floriot, - 
at the next she was the businesslike, al- 
most stern stage manager. The transi- 
tions for her were simple and apparently 
accomplished with ease. Meantime, M. 
Tellegan, who was to play the rdle of the 
son, was walking up and down the cen- 
ter aisle of the theatre repeating to him- 
self the court-room speech rendered in 
the last act. Now and again Madame 
appeared annoyed by the mumbling, but 
she.was very fond of the young actor 
and made no complaint. 

It was plain that Bernhardt: was de- 
termined to effect a sweeping change 
in the scene between herself and Mon- 
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sieur Decoeur in the first act. The meet- 
ing of Monsieur and Madame Floriot is 
a dramatic one and she wanted it played 
at a rapid tempo and with strong dra- 
matic flourish. The actor, while realiz- 
ing the dynamic quality of the scene, 
rather dragged it. Madame insisted that 
this detracted from the intensity of. the 
situation. In her own dear French she 
told Monsieur Decoeur that he lacked 
fire. 

“Vous n’etes pas assez sévere; vous 
étes en train de chasser une femme que 
wous a déshonoré!’’ she exclaimed— 
which translated is: “You are not se- 
vere enough; you are casting off a wife 
who has disgraced you!” 

Monsieur Decoeur bowed in assent 
and then showed how good an actor he 
is by playing the scene with tremendous 
fervor. His exposition of pent-up anger 
and passion was most effective and 
highly pleased Bernhardt. “Trés bien!” 
she said, clasping her hands. The simu- 
lation of young womanhood in this act 
by Bernhardt was truly remarkable. 
While acting she appeared to be sus- 
tained by a strength which deserted her 
when she made her exits. Her pleading 
with her husband, her inquiries for her 
child, her grief, horror and hopeless- 
ness—all were depicted with vivid real- 
ism. Only once did she change the read- 
ing of her lines or the manner of her 
playing of a scene. Then her reasons 
were not perceptible to me at first but 
I later realized that the scene gained in 
effectiveness. It was during her inter- 
view with the nurse, before the entrance 
of the husband. Bernhardt was not sat- 
isfied with her own acting there and re- 
flected a full minute over how she 
might changé it: Then she acted the 
scene again, reading the lines slower, 
using fewer gesticulations and relying 
more on repression for dramatic effect 
than I observed her do in any other 
play during her engagement. 


The Tragedienne and Her Attendants 


MADAM BERNHARDT, at -the 
conclusion of this act, was led to her 
dressing room by the physician. She ap- 
peared to be utterly worn out. She 
called for M.Tellegan and gave him fur- 
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ther directions as to the playing of his © 
part, while her head, arms and limbs 
were being rubbed. Then the secretary 
was called and a number of letters were 
read to her. She decided that several of 
these should be answered and began 
giving dictations. After that the re- 
hearsal of: the second act began. She 
took her accustomed stand to direct 
the rehearsal until time for her en- 
trance. Ane € : 

That night, when I saw the perform- 
ance before a large, enthusiastic audi- 
ence, it did not seem to me that. Bern- 
hardt was so penetratingly, uncannily 
realistic in her presentment of the ab- 
ject grief and hopelessness of the luck- 
less Jacqueline in the trial scene as at 
the rehearsal in the afternoon. With the 
house dark and only a few lights illumi- 
nating the stage she appeared as a veri- 
table statue of human misery. Resting 
on the rail before her, she looked out 
into the darkness and, whether speaking 
lines herself or listening to those of the 
other actors, she was the living likeness 
of the unhappy woman of Bisson’s 
drama. 

But here again were interruptions to 
prove the artist’s ability to project her- 
self into a dramatic picture in a mo- 
ment. Madame was most exacting and 
particular about the deportment of the 
spectators in the court-room scene. 
These were mostly French-speaking 
“supers” engaged in Chicago. Their in- 
terest in Bernhardt was so great that 
they continued watching her throughout 
the act. She demanded many times that 
they consider the situation and divide 
their attention between the prisoner, the 
judges and the other personages of the 
trial. . 

“Vous faites cette abominablement; 
ayez lair terrifié; vous ecoutez l’his- 
toire d’un horrible meurtre!’ she ex- 
claimed impatiently. (You do that 
abominably ; look horrified ; you are lis- — 
— to the story of an awful mur- 

er. 

Still the “spectators” did not catch 
the spirit, according to Madame’s idea, 
and she left her seat and her agony be- 
hind her long enough to walk before the 
stall wherein sat the “supers” and 
give them a lecture. 
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The Battle Against Time 


IT WAS almost one o’clock before 
the first rehearsal was concluded. Then 
Bernhardt had a luncheon of coffee and 
wafers served in her dressing room. 
For almost three hours she had been 
working with only slight interruption, 
yet even while partaking of her slight 
repast she was giving directions with 
regard to plays that were to follow 
“Madame X.” 

Three of the four acts of the Bisson 
drama were rehearsed again before 
Madame agreed to return to her hotel 
room for a rest before her evening per- 
formance. Six hours she had worked 
and had it been necessary. she would 
have continued longer. So much for the 
spirit of a true actress! I wonder how 
many of our younger actresses would 
manifest this same interest, energy and 
enthusiasm. 

Bernhardt wearily slipped on the vel- 
vet cloak again and prepared for her 
return to the hotel. As she started away 
she was asked the question, “Will you 
return to America again?” And her 
answer was: 
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“Not again. I am too old. This is my 
last trip.” The wan smile and sad head- 
shake were pathetic to see. 

“How can you work so hard?” he 
questioner asked. ‘ 

“Work is life,” she replied. “I have 
lived to work; I shall work until I die. 
The theatre! I love it. It has not been 
work—all happiness.” As she sajd this, 
she looked back over the rows of empty 
seats and waved to a stage hand who 
was extinguishing the lights. 

The door opened and from where I 
stood I could see her pass through it 
and disappear into the shadow. There 
was something wonderfully sad about 
her, with all her efforts at cheerful- 
ness. The impression remained that she 
was not as great an actress as when I 
saw her on her previous American tour, 
but to me she seemed an infinitely great- 
er artist. For with her health impaired 
and age weakening her more day by day 
she still retained her great instinct for 
the theatre, her never-failing love for 
all that is best and highest in the art of 
acting; she was the supreme dramatic 
artist fighting a hard, hard battle 
against the ravages of Time. 
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A SHORT STORY BY A FAMOUS ACTRESS 


OME IN,” said the Character Co- 
medienne, answering a rap on her 
dressing-room door. And _ then: 

“Well, how'd the end of the act go?” 
“Pretty well,’ answered the little 
Blonde Ingenue. “Four calls and symp- 
toms of another if the curtain-man had 
been a little quicker.” 
“Not bad for a wet Monday night. 
Isn’t it peculiar how a Monday night 


crowd—’specially a wet Monday night 
crowd—” 

Her observations on the peculiarities 
of wet Monday night audiences are un- 
fortunately lost to posterity, for the 
words died on her lips—drowned be- 
yond hope of resuscitation by a heart- 
breaking wail from the next dressing- 
room. It soared in an impressive cres- 
cendo to F or thereabouts, then resolved: 
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HIS PETTICOATS 


itself into a sobbing but infuriated bel- 
low of, “I do’ wanta put ’em on! I do’ 
wanta! I do’ wanta!” to an accompani- 
ment of feeble and ineffectual maternal 
remonstrances of “Now, F reddy,” at 
short intervals. : 

When the din of battle had in a meas- 
ure subsided, owing apparently to a lack 
of breath on the part of the chief com- 
batant, the Character Comedienne com- 
mented calmly: ae ar: 

“Tt’s only little Freddy getting into 
his white muslin and pink hair-ribbons. 
Goodness! How he does hate to play a 
little girl.” 

“Murder!” whispered the Ingenue. 
“Does he always make that row? If he 
does, I’m glad my dressing-room’s down 
the hall.” 

The Character Comedienne nodded. 

“Yowls like a homesick coyote every 
night and two matinées a week. He 
doesn’t mind the rompers in the first 
act, but when it comes to getting on the 
party-dress his mother has all but to 
chloroform him.” 

Raising her voice, she called cheer- 
fully: 

“Don’t you care, Freddy; you’re a 
boy all the same even if you do have to 
dress up in girls’ clothes. Remember 
you can’t turn a rooster into a hen just 
by pulling its tail-feathers out.” 

The sobs next door subsided into an 
occasional sniffle as Freddy digested 
this crumb of ornithological comfort. 

“If he belonged to me,” she went on, 
“T’d be pleased as Punch that he didn’t 
hanker for petticoats. Any boy of mine 
that would let himself be diked out in 
girls’ clothes without a protest, would 
get whaled till he couldn’t stand any 
clothes on him—male-or female. I’d 
consider it an awful bad sign, almost as 
bad as being too clean, A real, healthy 
boy’s got an affinity for a certain amount 
of dirt and it would worry me.to death 
to see him go wash his hands without 
being driven to ‘it. I’d be afraid ’twould 
develop into hen-mindedness when he 
grew up. Sit down, dearie; wont you 
stay a minute? You don’t have to change 
till way along in the act.” 

The Ingenue settled herself comfort- 
ably and: the Comedienne resumed the 
thread of her discourse. 
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“Speaking of women’s clothes and 
hating to wear ’em—can you remember 
back to when Norton Radcliffe did fe- 
male impersonations ?” 

“Norton Radcliffe!’ The Ingenue 
nearly fell off the chair she had so re- 
cently assumed and made no effort to 
disguise the note of incredulity in her 
voice, 

“No,” said the Character Comedienne, 
“I don’t suppose you can, and being an 
ingenue, it wouldn’t be good business 
policy to admit it even if you could. One 
of the nicest things about being a char- 
acter actress is that you can remember 
back to when Columbus discovered 
America if you want to, and nobody 
tries to take a dollar off your salary on 
account of your age. It’s a grand thing 
to be able to look your birthday in the 
face without crying over spilt years.” 

“But about Norton Radcliffe?” sug- 
gested the Ingenue. 

“Oh, yes! Excuse me. My conversa- 
tion is a little apt to spraddle away 
from the point at times.” 

The Ingenue politely murmured a dis- 
sent, and the Character Comedienne, for 
greater comfort, removing a purple 
satin slipper, tenderly rubbed her toes 
as she continued: 

“Yes, Norton’s been playing heroic 
leads on Broadway for all of ten or 
twelve years, but just the same he made 
his first hit as a he-soubrette in a pink 
satin evening dress very décolleté both 
top and bottom, singing’ “My Spanish 
Sefiorita” and playing his wn accom- 
paniment on the guitar.” 

“Mercy!” ejaculated the Ingenue. 

“Tt’s so long ago most people have 
forgotten it. He’s almost forgotten it 
himself and unless you want to see him 
froth with rage at every pore, don’t re- 
mind him of it. He hated his petticoats 
then and he hates the memory of ’em 
now.” 

“What did he wear them for, then?” 
asked the Ingenue. 

“Because he had to wear ’em or starve 
to death and watch his mother and sis- 
ters starve. with him. It was this way. 
He-came of a Boston family that 
thought they were pretty. well off till 
the father died while Norton was in his 
senior year at college. Then they found 
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out that all they had was their last 
season’s wardrobe and an assorted va- 
riety of expensive tastes, so Norton was 
up against the proposition of supporting 
his mother, his sisters and himself on 
an income of nothing certain a year. 
The manager of a Boston vaudeville 
house who had seen him play a girl and 
do a song and: dance in. some college 
theatricals, offered him a try-out if he’d 
fix up an act, and by the time I knew 
him, he was an established success draw- 
ing a fancy salary. 

“ °T’d rather drive a street car,” he used 
to say to me over and over, ‘but I’ve 
got mother and the girls to think about.’ 
That thought was the only thing that 
kept him on the job, for if ever a man 
hated his work with a deep-rooted, 
double-dyed and* deadly loathing that 
went straight through him and buttoned 
in the back, Norton was the man. 

“He was about twenty-two or twenty- 
three then, and off the stage he was 
handsome as an advertisement of a 
twelve-fifty suit—a big, boyish-looking 
chap with a tanned skin and a thirty- 
two-candle-power smile. But give him 
a corset, a blonde wig and a couple of 
pounds of bird-seed—” 

“Bird-seed!” The Ingenue looked 
mystified. 

“Yes. He used it for pads. Said it was 
the best thing he ever tried—so sort of 
live-looking. Well, as I was saying, give 
him a little grease paint and a Paris 
gown and he’d make Helen of Troy in 
her palmieSt days look like the back 
row of a cheap burlesque. I was in 
vaudeville myself then doing a_toe- 
dancing specialty—” 

“A what?” gasped the Ingenue, her 
eyes unconsciously straying over the 
Character Comedienne’s somewhat too 
generously upholstered lines. 

“A toe-dancing specialty. Don’t look 
so astonished. I was ten years younger 
and fifty pounds lighter. You didn’t 
think I was born middle-aged and with 
the figure of a mogul engine, did you?” 

“Oh, no! No, indeed, it wasn’t that,” 
the Ingenue stammered, struggling des- 
perately to gather up the fragments of 
her tact. “I wasn’t thinking of your 
weight at all—nobody ever does, you 
carry it so well. If I looked astonished 
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it was because I was thinking how w 
derfully versatile you are.” 
“Because I know my business,” said — 
the comedienne, visibly mollified, 
“When I started in the profession it — 
took more than a sensational divorce 
case and a good press-agent to make an_ 
actress. Times have changed.” She 
sighed reminiscently. Then she went on 
“What was I talking about when you 
side-tracked the conversation ?” 
“Norton Radcliffe and how he—” 
“How he hated women’s clothes and 
how he came to shed ’em—profession- 
ally speaking. It was the year he and I . 
were both on the bill of Wirewacker’s 
World-Beaters. Ever heard of Solly 
Wirewacker ?” 
The Ingenue shook her head. a 
“Goodness! Some day you'll tell me © 
you never heard of Queen Elizabeth or 


Lucrezia Borgia or Steve Brodie. Solly a 
was the grandfather of the vaudeville 7 


business. He owned the best paying 
vaudeville house in New York for years, 
and besides that, every season he’d en- 
gage eight or ten good acts, sign ’em 
for forty weeks and send ’em out as a 
combination—on a tour of the vaude- 
ville houses under the name of Wire- 
wacker’s World-Beaters. It was a 
mighty desirable engagement, because 
you got your forty weeks and you got 


‘em one right after the other too—not “a 


like booking yourself, working one con % 
secutive week in New York, and then | 
finding out that your next date is Los 
Angeles, opening eight weeks from the | 
following Monday. _. 

“As I started to tell you, the season | 


I traveled with the World-Beaters, Nor- 


ton Radcliffe was the hit of the bill in 4 


his female impersonations. Besides his «© 


act and mine there were the Musical | 
Mitchells, six girls that played on every- | 


thing from a grand piano to a trayful of © 


lamp chimneys ; Mint Harben, the black- a 


face monologist—as lovely a nature a5 | 
you ever saw, but he never quite got the 7 
make-up out of his ears; Monsieur = 


Marvello, who did -a mind-reading — 


stunt; Madame Beaubien and her two | 
trained bears—cunningest little beast# © 


you ever saw. She’d brought ’em up of 
the bottle with rock and rye in theif © 
milk to stunt ’em,. Ursa Major and 4 


aS 
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Ursa Minor she called ’em, and it would 
do your heart good to see ’em skipping 
the rope for five minutes at a time with 
their little red neck-bows bobbing as 
they jumped, and all the ladies and 
children in the audience saying ‘How 
perfectly sweet,’ at frequent intervals. 

“Besides the turns I’ve mentioned, 
we traveled a big dramatic act featuring 
Charley Hazard—you know him; he’s 
with Belasco now. It was as good an act 
of its kind as I ever saw, a regular 
thriller called ‘In the Sixth Round,’ 
finishing up with a prize-fight scene in 
which the self-sacrificing and athletic 
young hero—played by Hazard— 
mauled the mischief out of the villain, 
a professional pugilist, thereby drew 
down a fabulous purse, cleared the 
mortgage off the old homestead and 
folded the girl to his manly buzzum as 
the curtain fell. Hazard was a fair-to- 
middling actor and a better boxer, and 
the finish was good for five or six calls 
every night. 

“Tt was a big company and for such a 
miscellaneously mixed aggregation it 
was extraordinarily congenial. Even 
Ursa Major and Ursa Minor turned out 
to be such peaceable little codgers that 
I was actually pleased when theatres 
were short on dressing-rooms and they 
and Madame Beaubien had to dress 
with me. They were the tidiest bears I 
ever knew—had an insect-powder dry 
shampoo three times a week and their 
little faces washed and their fur combed 
and brushed twice a day. I’ve known 
lots of human actors that were a lot 
less desirable dressing-room mates. 
They never borrowed a scrap of make- 
up all the season—which is more than 
can be said of some—and Ursa Minor 
would sit and suck her paw and look at 
my cough drops and positively suffer 
rather than take one without permission. 

“The only real blot on the company 
was Mike Mulally, who played the pro- 
fessional pugilist in “The Sixth Round.” 
In some inspired moment Solly Wire- 
wacker decided he’d have it played by 
a genuine fighter—‘to give it color’-—so 
he dug up this tenth grade false alarm 
and gave him the part. His appearance 
was great for the character—complex- 
ion of a horned toad, a cauliflower ear 
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and two teeth that answered “Missing” 
when the roll was called; but when it 
came to the social graces he certainly 
was a Counterfeit. 

“Did you ever know it to fail that 
when an Awful Affair like that makes 
up his mind to fall in love he picks out 
the prettiest girl in sight and then acts 
like a panther with a sore paw if she 
doesn’t succumb instantly to his charms? 
That’s what Mulally did. She was Edith 
Braddon, with the Musical Mitchells, 
the cutest little trick in the whole out- 
fit. We hadn’t been out of New York 
more’n two or three weeks before I 
noticed that every perfurmance during 
the Mitchell’s act Mulally was sticking 
around the wings with his eyes glued on 
Edith, and when she did her solo—the 
Sextette from ‘Lucia’ played on sixteen 
soup-plates—he’d twist his face all out 
of shape trying to catch her eye and ex- 
press his appreciation. It struck me as so 
funny that I got in the habit of taking a 
look every night to see if he was there, 
and it wasn’t so very long before it be- 
gan to dawn on me that Mulally and I 
weren’t the only ones that had the habit. 
Edith wouldn’t get more than half a 
dozen bars into the Sextette before Nor- 
ton Radcliffe would make an unobtru- 
sive sneak into the first entrance and 
stand there listening with an expression 
on his face that said just as plain as 
words that, so far as he was a judge, 
Edith’s soup-plates made the Music of 
the Spheres sound like a barrelful of 
cobble-stones rolling down a steep hill. 

“The minute I saw that look on Nor- 
ton’s face, I knew that so far as Mulally 
was concerned it was all up with the 
pink-eyed Swede. No human woman is 
going to hesitate in her choice between 
Jojo, the ‘dog-faced boy, and Apolf> 
Belvedere. 

“In the course of a week or so it was 
apparent to every naked eye in the com- 
pany that Norton was over head and 
ears in love, going down for the third 
time, and so happy over it that he’d 
have pushed a life-preserver away if 
anybody’d have flung him one. It took 
Mulally quite a while to grasp the idea 
that he was due to finish about eight 
miles behind the field, but when it did 
finally percolate through what did him 
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for a brain, his whole disposition 
seemed to sort of curdle. There wasn’t 
a civil word left in his vocabulary and he 
concentrated all his energy on thinking 
up ways to be disagreeable to Norton— 
petty, nasty little ways that Norton 
couldn’t take him out and lick him for, 
but that made him so mad he was fit to 
be tied. One day on the train I certainly 
thought we’d have a case of assault and 
battery on our hands when Mulally ran 
across a corset advertisement in a mag- 
azine, with Norton’s picture in his 
Spanish Sefiorita dress and a letter 
recommending the corsets. Mulally read 
the letter aloud so a whole carful of 
people could hear and then tossed the 
magazine into Norton’s seat. 

“‘Fine picture of you, Corsets, old 
boy,’ he said with a viperish sort of a 

in. 

“Norton was on his feet in a flash 
and there’d have been a mix-up there 
and then if Charley Hazard hadn’t 
grabbed him and pulled him back. As 
it was, he wert to Mulally’s dressing- 
room the next night and they had a few 
minutes very intense conversation— 
after which Mulally was very careful to 
address Norton as ‘Mr. Radcliffe’ 
whenever he spoke to him—which was 
seldom. 

“*T was stony broke,’ Norton told me 
afterwards, ‘or I’d never have let ’em 
use my name in that advertisement. You 
know mother’s never been used to 
economy and no matter how much I 
earn we always seem to need mofe, so 
when they offered me so much a year for 
my recommendation, I snapped at it.’ 

“A night or so after that I was sitting 
peacefully in my dressing-room when 
Edith started in on the Sextette. Don’t 
fell me that soup-plates can’t express 
desolation and misery, not to speak of 
affliction of spirit. I listened sort of 
petrified for a minute and when I heard 
her trill twice on the same wrong notes, 
I reached for my kimono and cantered 
up to find out what was the matter. By 
the time I got to the wings her solo was 
over, and without a hand. Ma Mitchell, 
the director of the act, gave Edith one 
awful look and reached for her trom- 
bone. I thought she was going to fell 
‘her on the spot, but she didn’t. She 
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stepped down to the footlights aagwl 
rendered ‘Rocked in the Cradle of the © 
Deep’ with variations, as per program, © 
but the back of her neck where the ~ 
make-up was thin, was purple with rage — 
and she almost blew her trombone inside ~ 
out on the low notes. 

“T waited for. Edith when she came 
off the stage. 

“*Aren’t you feeling well, honey? I © 
asked her, but she didn’t say a word— ~ 
only shook her head in a sorrowful sort 
of way and hustled for her dressing- 
room, 

“Norton went on next and he was © 
worse than Edith—just as cheery as the 
off horse on a village hearse. That night 
his Spanish Sefiorita had all the effer- 
vescence and abandon of half a pint of 
diluted dishwater, and to make the. 
occasion still more festive, he absent- ~ 
mindedly forgot the second verse and 
sang the first over twice. It’s a good 
thing Solly Wirewacker didn’t happen 
to be in front. He’d have gone into 
violent convulsions. 

“Mulally was standing in the entrance 
when Norton came off. 

“*They don’t seem to appreciate your 
—art—this evening,’ he said, with a 
slimy sort of smile, but Norton didn’t 
even seem to hear it and heeled for his 
dressing-room. 

“T was dressed and ready to start 
home when he came to my dressing- 
room door and asked me to go have a 
bite of supper. It was sympathy he 
wanted, not supper. He hardly waited ~ 
to give the order before he said: 4 

“‘She wont marry me!’ If ever I © 
heard a crape-hung tone, his was it. 

“ ‘Why not?’ I asked. : 

“*Tt’s my—condemned—act!’ He al- 
most swallowed his Adam’s apple try- © 
ing to suppress a stronger word. 

“‘What’s the matter with the act?” — 
said I, sort of puzzled. ‘It’s the best of ~ 
its kind in the business.’ 

“It’s the kind she objects to,’ he said. ~ 
Her plans and specifications for a hus- ~ 
band don’t include any pink chiffon pet- 
ticoats or high heeled slippers, let alone 
a blonde wig and a pearl necklace. Also © 
she says she’d have more use for an 7 
honest, self-respecting porch climber © 
than for a man who'd let his picture 






































‘used for a corset advertisement.’ He 


looked so miserable that I almost cried 
into my oysters. 

“‘She’s crazy!’ I said. _ 

“ ‘T don’t care if she is. I love her and 
what am I going to do? Lord knows I 
hate my line of business worse than she 
does, but no manager’ll try me at any- 
thing else. I know I could make good as 
a leading man, but I can’t get a chance 
to prove it.’ 

“Well,’ said I, ‘you can’t quarrel 
with your bread and butter even if it 
has got pink chiffon ruffles on it. Maybe 
I can get her to listen to reason.’ 

“TI spent two hours the next morning 
pouring my best line of silver-tongued 
oratory into Edith’s ear, but I might as 
well have poured it into the nearest con- 
venient rat-hole for all the good it did. 
I wore my persuasive powers to skin 
and bone trying to show her how much 
worse it might be. Female impersona- 
tions aren’t half so objectionable as 
kleptomania or chicken-pox or St. 
Vitus’ dance and they’re not catching 
nor hereditary, but none of my argu- 
ments made a dent in her resolutions. 

“Tf he’d change his line of busi- 
ness—’ 

“But he can’t!’ 

“*Then I wont!’ 

“And there we were. 

“The next week we went into New 
York to play Wirewacker’s own theatre 
and at the matinée, Monday, Charley 
Hazard was sizzling with excitement 
because that night Isaac Wirewacker, 
Solly’s brother, a Broadway manager as 
important in the legitimate as Solly was 
in vaudeville, was coming down to see 
‘The Sixth Round’ with a view to en- 
gaging Hazard for a play they were to 
try that season. 

“TI want to give the performance of 
my life,’ Charley said to me. ‘Been in- 
vited for an automobile ride at five; I 
think I'll go; it'll freshen me up for 
to-night.’ 

“That evening when I finished my 
act and came off the stage, I bumped 
into Solly Wirewacker as he bounced 
through the door from the front of the 


-house. 


“‘Where’s the _stage-manager? 
Where’s Hazard’s understudy? Haz- 
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ard’s been in a motor accident—broken 
leg—Y onkers—where’s the understudy !’ 

“He almost had a cataleptic seizure 
when they told him the understudy 
hadn’t reported that night. They 
searched the dressing-rooms, the front 
of the house, the neighboring booze 
garages, the boiler-room and the coal 
hole, but it was a clear case of .no 
understudy and nothing doing. Solly 
was doing some excited atid very com- 
plicated polka steps and airing his lurid 
opinions of actors, understudies, motor- 
cars, Yonkers and broken legs when 
Norton sauntered into the storm center. 

“*T know most of the part, Governor,’ 
he said. 

“Solly stopped giving his imitation of 


.a volcano about to erupt, long enough 


to say, ‘You do!’ and Norton nodded. 

“*You don’t mean you'd be willing 
to go on for it? 

“Norton nodded again. 

“ ‘Surest thing you know. Get me the 
manuscript and I'll learn the rest of it 
while I dress.’ 

“Dearie, I wish you could have seen 
him! He knew every line of that part 
and handed points over the footlights 
as if he’d been playing heroic leads 
since he graduated from his cradle, but 
it was after his first scene and a quick 
change into his fighting clothes that he 
handed the knockout. When the cue 
came to shed the bath-robe he made his 
second entrance in, I give you my word 
that audience gasped—gasped and then 
gave him a rousing hand. He certainly 
was the handsomest thing that ever 
escaped the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. 

“Mulally had been getting grouchier 
and grouchier as he watched Norton 
making good, and that round of ap- 
plause was the last straw—the camel’s 
back gave way with a crash. I saw a 
nasty look on his face and wished I'd 
warned Norton to look out for the fight 
scene, but I needn’t have worried. Nor- 
ton was strictly next. He’d never said he 
knew anything about boxing but he de- 
livered the goods rapidly and in large 
quantities. Talk about speed! He made 
Mulally look like a foundered snow 
plow. I don’t know any more about box- 
ing than.a rabbit but I was wise to the 
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fact that this version of the fight scene 
was going to make all previous editions 
look like a particularly peaceful meeting 
of the Band of Hope. 

“At the end of the fourth round 
Mulally was panting with hate and rage 
and I saw him push the man who played 
his trainer to one side and fling a remark 
towards Norton’s corner. To this day 
I’ve never known exactly what he said, 
but I caught the one word ‘corsets’ and 
Norton flushed up so red I fancied I 
smelled scorched grease-paint. I’m no 
clairvoyant, but something told me there 
would be doings in about one minute, 
and something was right. 

“That last round was simply a Rom- 
an holiday with Mulally cast for the 
early Christian martyr. There wasn’t a 
spot in his anatomy that Norton didn’t 
land on, and some spots two or three 
times, and he did it with the easy grace 
of a hired man beating a carpet. He 
handed out every blow known to the 
ring, upper-cuts, under-cuts, right and 
left swings, cork-screw. wallops and 
haymakers, finishing up with a grand 
slam in the solar plexus that left Mul- 
ally hanging on the ropes, flapping like 
a damp dishcloth on a rainy day. 

“We were all so excited: that we 
never could agree as to just how many 
curtains the act took that night. Some 
said nineteen and others said twenty. 
But I do know that the last one had 
hardly hit the floor before Solly Wire- 
wacker’s brother, the Broadway mana- 
ger, was shaking Norton by the hand 
and suggesting that he’d like to speak to 
him for a minute in his dressing-room. 

“I waited till the stage-hands had 
brought Mulally to by emptying a fire- 
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pail on him and then I scuttled up-stairs, — 
Edith was sitting on a trunk in oup~ 
dressing-room with tears oozing out of — 
her system like rain through a top-floor — 
studio roof, with Ursa Minor huddled + 
up beside her, whimpering. The parti- 
tion wasn’t very Solid and bits of the 
conversation sort of trickled through. I 
didn’t exactly eavesdrop, but my pre- 
hensile ear caught the words, ‘three 
hundred a week’—‘my brother will re- 
lease you at once’—‘eleven to-morrow 
at my office-—and then the sound of 
Isaac Wirewacker taking his departure, 

For the next ten minutes we could 
hear Norton ramping around in his 
dressing-room; then he slammed his ~ 
door and gave such a bang on ours that 
Ursa Minor turned .a frightened hand- 
spring off the trunk and landed right in 
the pit of Ursa Major’s tummy. As I 
opened the door, Edith crouched down” © 
out of sight. Norton had a regular Ni- 
agara of pink chiffon ruffles in his arms, 

“*Mary, dear,’ he said to me, ‘these 
are for you—take ’em and wear ’em in 
your act with my blessing—I’m through ~ 
with ’em!’ 

“*You mean you don’t want—’ I 
started, but he never let me finish. 

““T don’t want anything in this world 
now but Edith!’ 

“ “Come in here just a minute,’ I said, 
and I took Madame Beaubien firmly by ~ 
the hand, led her into the hall and shut =~ 
the dressing-room door behind him. As ~ 
to what he said to Edith and what Edith 
said to him I can’t really say, as nobody © 
heard ’em except Ursa Major and Ursa 7% 
Minor, and they, being well-brought-up ~~ 
little bears, never, never repeated con- | 
fidential conversations.” 
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Cooper 


THIS article will recall to all one-time country dwellers the dead days when the “Circus” 
was operated solely for “graft.” The rise of the great shows of later years has served to kill 
nearly all the so-called “graft outfits” that once were so plentiful. 


cy. ALL the hot, perspiring throng 
perched upon the tiers of blue 

board seats, "Lonzo Pegtree was 
the most enthusiastic. ’Lonzo had missed 
the last circus when it was there two 
years before, and so why shouldn’t he 
enjoy things? Everything was new and 
bright and shiny ; the horses that reeled 
around the sawdust ring were prettier 


than any that ever had roamed the Peg- 
tree pastures; the woman in flesh col- 
ored tights who slid this way and that 
on a slender wire above the big brown- 
meshed net was even more: beautiful 
than the billboards had painted, and the 
clowns— 

“Everaybod-d-i-i-e-e-e!_ Remembaire, 
following-g-g the big show comes the 
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concert. Fortay-y-y-——five minyoots of 
fun and a-musement by the celeybrated- 
d-d-d artists-s-s of Yoorip and Hay- 
syah. Onlay-y ten cents. Here y’are 
everaybod-i-i-e-e, onlay-y ten cents.” 
A slant-mouthed, emery-voiced per- 
son in red and gold had obscured ’Lon- 
zo’s view of the ring, with its attendant 
activities. Here and there, over the 
shoulders of the crowd on the board 
seats,-the red-clothed one lurched his 
way, reaching now and then into the 


satchel which hung from a strap over - 


his shoulder, and taking’ in the dimes 
as those about him bought the little 
tickets which were his stock in trade. 
Would ’Lonzo stay for the concert? Did 
*Lonzo ever miss anything—especially 
when he had a ten dollar bill in his 
pocket? ’Lonzo bought, and held his 
hand cup-like as the one in red counted 
the change carefully in-his own hand 
and then turned it into the waiting one 
of ’Lonzo. Then *Lonzo saw the con- 
cert. 


The Misfortunes of Alonzo Pegtree 


OUT in the summer sunlight again, 
the Lady Albino was up on the plat- 
form in front of the big waving canvas 
representations of the Wild Man of 
Borneo and Jo-Jo, the dog-faced boy. 
The man with the red vest was announc- 
ing the fact that the side-show was just 
beginning. ’Lonzo went in. 

Would the gentleman care to look at 
some of the latest photographs of the 
Champeen Fat Lady? They were only 
ten cents, a curiosity never again to 
be met with in the history of three con- 
tinents. Yes, she had change for a five 
dollar bill—no need to get out any smal- 
ler coin—and once again ’Lonzo saw 
_money counted carefully out and placed 
firmly in his own hand. 

A man, thin faced and a trifle old- 
appearing, met Pegtree just outside the 
sideshow. He had popcorn, sugar coated 
popcorn wrapped in red tissue, only a 
nickle, five cents, a half a dime. Un- 
consciously, "Lonzo handed him a two 
dollar bill. The change making was 
careful. Popcorn brings thirst. "Lonzo 
stopped for a glass of lemonade and put 
one of his dollars on the counter. Lonzo 
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expected the man to put the change on 
the counter too, but he smilingly ex. 
plained that the counter was wet and 
would make the money gummy. Real 
nice of the lemonade man. ’Lonzo 
started home. 

As he left the circus grounds, Peg- 
tree’s hand sought his money pocket and 
began to toy with the coins there. Then 
his heart took a fluttering little tumble, 
first to the right side and then to the 
left. All he could feel in that money 
pocket was three silver dollars, a quar- 
ter or two and a few nickles and dimes, 
*‘Lonzo took a mental inventory of his 
expenditures—twenty cents for the con- 
cert and sideshow tickets, ten cents for 
the fat lady’s picture, five cents for pop- 
corn, and five for lemonade—a total of 
forty cents. Forty cents spent, a pri- 
mary capital of ten dollars, no hole in 
his pocket and less than four dollars 
left! "Lonzo didn’t know how it all had 
happened. Nor did he understand when 
the tall, thin-faced man with the pop- 
corn, passed by with another thin-faced 
man and mentioned something about 
“copping the strawberry shortcake.” _ 
Certainly, no blame could attach itself 
to anyone but Pegtree. All the persons 
with whom he had had dealings had 
been so careful about the change. Surely 


there must be a hole in that pocket. But 7 


there wasn’t. 


*Lonzo Seeks Redress 


HAD all this happened to ’Lonzo ten 
years ago, there would have been little 
need for an explanation. But happen- 
ing now, it was a curiosity. For ’"Lonzo 
had been fortunate—or unfortunate— 
enough to drift into one of the very 
few havens that still struggle to linger 
on in the defense of the “strawberry 
shortcake.” And also, if’Lonzo had gone 
to the circus ten years ago, he might 
not have escaped with even four dollars. 
He might have lost that as he listened 
to the story of the “ballyhoo man” in 
front of the side show, or he might 
have been tempted, once inside the can- 
vas, to drop quarters down a Dlack- 
padded case that was studded here and 
there with nails, in the hope that his 
coin would strike that lucky section 



















































which paid back ten dollars for a “small 
investment, gentlemen, a very, very 
small investment—I’m here to lose, 
you’re here to win.” 

Then, too, he might have been wear- 
ing a stickpin that was alluring; he 
might have carried a wallet in his 
pocket and he might—well, under the 
present circumstances, "Lonzo woke up 
and caused a few arrests and got his 
money back. If it had been ten years 
ago, he might have lost a lot of things, 
and found when he went to the sheriff’s 
office to make a complaint, that that gen- 
tleman had gone hunting, not to come 
back until after the circus had left 
town. 

For ’Lonzo was attending a small cir- 
cus of to-day, when the mantle of pro- 
tection has become worn and ripped 
widely in some spots. Had he gone to a 
big one, his money would have been 
guarded for him by detectives hired es- 
pecially by the circus for that purpose ; 
the fat lady in the sideshow would, ten 
to one, have made change for him from 
a cash register. The lemonade man 
wouldn’t have been on speaking terms 
with the song-book man and the pop- 
corn man, because first of all, he didn’t 
belong to the circus, and second, be- 
cause the popcorn man would have been 
a boy and the songbook man wouldn’t 
have been present at all. 


“Strawberry Shortcake” 


IT ALL means that a romantic type 
is vanishing from the circus world, 
never to return. Time was, when nearly 
every circus possessed this type. Now 
has come a different day, when only a 
small circus here and there—not more 
than two or three in all the United 
States—still carries the disciples of the 
“strawberry shortcake.” But that’s a 
term that needs an explanation. 

What a man steals from a city is 
called graft. When one loses his pocket- 
book on a crowded street-car it is called 
pocket-picking. And everything that 
comes within the range of criminality 
of the thieving sort on a circus goes 
under the tempting name of “the straw- 
berry shortcake.” The grafting and the 
street-car pocket-picking still are with 
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us, The “strawberry shortcake” rapidly 
is becoming a thing of the past. It was 
not more than ten or fifteen years ago 
that nearly every “big top,” whether it 
be a three-ringed affair with a herd of 
elephants and seventeen giraffes, or 
whether it be a one-ringed fly-by-night, 
traveling from town to town in wagons, 
harbored the “strawberry shortcake” 
as if it were something delectable that 
could not be parted with. But now there 
is a great difference. Perhaps the two 
or three thief-protecting circuses which 
still meander around the small villages 
with their crews of pickpockets, their 
gangs of “strong-arm” men, their short- 
change men, their experts with the three 
little shells and the elusive little pea, 
may have some hope for the future. But 
those hopes are slim. For within a few 
years more, they too, will have gone to 
join their predecessors. And with the 
rest of the aggregations which now 
make their money—or lose it—out of a 
menagerie, the trained horses, the bare- 
back riders and the clowns, a para- 
doxical situation has arrived. Instead 
of the thieves who once were there, a 
chief of detectives and his crew of men 
now roam the circus grounds, looking 
for the ones who would make their liv- 
ing by easier means than earning it. 
It’s a great change, but it has happened. 


The Privilege Car 


TO THOSE who have visited a cir- 
cus and who have heard the names of 


_ various parts of the great business, the 


title of the privilege car means little. 
If there was a guide, he explained that 
here the drinks are sold and refresh- 
ments are dispensed to the various mem- 
bers of the circus troupes. But he didn’t 
mention, perhaps, that the privilege car 
was not always the innocent place that 
it now is. For in the days of the “straw- 
berry shortcake,” the privilege car was 
one of the important items of the circus. 
There the grafters, the petty thieves, 
the pickpockets, the short-change men, 
the “cabinet and dropcase” men, the 
shell manipulators and all the other 
varieties of the criminal crew which ac- 
companied the large majority of cir- 
cuses, lived, slept, ate, fought once in 
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a while and divided .their spoils at the 
- end of the day. There the “Colonel,”— 
that rather mysterious person who con- 
trolled all these thieves and who paid 
for the privilege of allowing them to 
accompany the circus—had his office, 
kept his books of robbery and- watched 
with never ceasing vigilance. the activi- 
ties of his crew: There the dividends of 
the spoils of thievery were apportioned, 
and there, more than once, blood fol- 
lowed angry words and bad whisky. 

But the privilege car, in all its crim- 
inality, was a necessary thing in the old 
days. Not that the circus carried it 
gratuitously. Instead, the privilege car 
was one of the big sources of revenue. 
There’s ‘money in stealing. Therefore, 
there is competition for the right to 
steal. And so, it was a poor circus in the 
“good old days of the strawberry short- 
cake” that could not command at least 
a-revenue of $500 a week from the 
privilege car. That was merely—osten- 
sibly—for mileage and the food. Every 
one of the forty or fifty short-change 
men, the “boosters,” the “cappers,” the 
“shell men,” “dips,” “guns,” and “schil- 
libers” paid their weekly rent for the 
right to rob those who came to the cir- 
cus to see the great act of Hoo-Hoo the 
Unafraid, or any of the rest of it. And 
in front of them all, paying nothing for 
his right to work, but instead, being paid 
well for his artistic ability, traveled the 
man who made it all possible—the 
“fixer.” 

The “Fixer” 


THEY don’t create “fixers” every 
day, and they don’t make them. Like 
great men, they are born. The life of the 
“fixer” was one that required something 
more than tact. It required ingenuity, 
a perception of life that was almost 
microscopic. His eyes were trained to 
read the faces of everyone he met. He 
must know by the twinkle of an eye or 
the set of a mouth, whether or not a man 
would be willing to betray his best friend 
for the sake of gold. For it was the 
“fixer” who, roaming into. the towns 
ahead of the rotite of the show, would 
attend to those little matters of con- 
science which usually call an officer to 
his duty. And the’ “fixers,” in the old 
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days, when officers were few in the 


small towns, where the rural ’phone © : 


communication was not so good as it 
is now, usually suicceeded in their work 
without an apparent effort. 

A week before the circus left its win- 
ter quarters, while the Japanese pole 
man and the three-horse riders still were 
earning their bean soup and bed by 
painting the sides of the stake and chain 
wagons on the winter grounds, the 
“fixer” would pack his grip and leave, 
No one paid much attention to him, 
He knew few persons on the regular 
staff of the circus. He had little to say 
to the various grafters who whiled away 
their time until the opening day at 
poker, in the privilege car. He saw that 
his clothes were packed neatly, that the 
belt which carried his roll of bills was” ~ 
safely around his waist; he conferred . © 
a while with the “Colonel” and then’ 
departed. No one missed him at the 
cook tent when the next meal came; no 
one spoke of his leaving. 


An Affable Stranger Appears 


BUT had that man not gone, the 
circus might have stayed behind also. 
Sometimes a very quiet man may mean 
a whole lot to a big enterprise, and so © 
it was with the “fixer.” Therefore, it ~ 
was not at all strange that shortly after 
the advance car had emblazoned the 
towns along the coming path of the cir- 
cus, with their vari-hued announce- 
ments, that a neatly dressed, very polite ~ 
and very affable person should register ~ 
at the best hotel in town. No, he was not 
out on the road for any house; he mere- 
ly had dropped down from the city to | 
look up some property. Where was the © 
county court, so that he might go over 
some of the records in regard to the © 
land? Thanks, ever so much. The sher- © 
iff’s office was there, too? Thanks again. 

In some way, on the road to the 
courthouse, the affable man would lose 


his desire to see the county clerk. But 7 
the sheriff still was on his mind. There = 


wasn’t anything especial to talk about— _ . 


at least, those who were loafing in the © 


sheriff’s office when the affable man 
entered found nothing about him tha 
was peculiar except his very genial dis- 





position, and his apparent lack of desire 
to tell much about himself. No, he 
wasn’t out for an investment; merely 
looking over some land for a friend. 
Hadn’t he met the sheriff before? It 
seemed that he had, but he couldn’t quite 
remember. And in some way be man- 
aged to have a very earnest little talk 
with the sheriff, right there in the office 
without the loafers knowing a thing 
about it. He also shook hands with the 
sheriff when he said good-by, and his 
hand had a peculiar cramp to it. And 
after the shaking was over, it was the 
sheriff whose hand was cramped and 
not the affable stranger’s. Just what 
changed from one hand to the other 
never was told by the “fixer.” Neither 
was it told by the sheriff, but they 
seemed to be on pretty good terms. 

Perhaps the town had a constable. It 
was accidental, of course, that they 
should meet in the street and strike up 
an acquaintanceship, extremely acci- 
dental. And it was accidental also that 
through the constable the affable stran- 
ger should meet three or four of the 
“boys around town.” After that came a 
night train. The affable stranger was 
sorry to go, but his business back in the 
city wouldn’t let him stay away very 
long and so—well, the next morning the 
affable stranger was gone, gone as 
quietly as he had come, and leaving no 
ripple behind him. 


Setting the Trap 


A WEEK later came the circus, with 
its yellow and red painted cars, its hur- 
tying “razorbacks,” those men who do 
the menial work of the circus, its great 
Stake and chain wagons, its animal 
cages, its long wagons loaded- heavily 
with the blue painted poles, its great 
stretches of canvas. Early in the morn- 
ing the work began, the work of a hun- 
dred shouting, hurrying men, and it 
seemed a bit incongruous that immedi- 
ately after the raising of the cook-tent 
and the digging of the trenches above 
which was to be cooked the food for the 
little army, the hurrying men started 
upon the labors of raising the small can- 
vas which constituted the sideshow. By 
the time breakfast was over, the side- 
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show tent was up; the banners were 
waving in the air; the man with the 
heavy voice out in front was shouting 
his daily exhortation of “gather a little 
closer, everybody, gather a little closer.” 
Inside, the scions of the privilege car 
were getting ready for their day’s work. 

Here a blackfaced case, covered with 
many little pegs and guarded by a sto- 
ical-faced grafter, awaited the first 
comers. There, upon a barrel, another 
clam-featured one laid a board across 
the top. A crowd gathered. It was easy 
to tell where that crowd came from. It 
was one made up of professional 
“boosters” that traveled with the circus. 

But there were others, too, among 
that first little group who did not travel 
with the big top. They were the “buys” 
from town and curiously enough, they 
happened to be the ones to whom the 
affable stranger had been introduced 
a short time before. A crowd means that 
something interesting is- going on. A 
dog will leave a bone to chew at another. 
So a man will leave one curiosity for a 
different one. Naturally, the crowd in 
front of the exhibits diminished, while 
the crowd in front of the grafters grew. 


The Shell Game 


THE shell game was ages old. 
Everybody knew what it was, but just 
the same, it was interesting. No one 
was going to risk any money. However, — 
the man who moved the little pea about 
on its wonderful travels seemed to have 
a great faith in life. His face was immo- 
bile, and as he deftly caught the pea be- 
tween the ends of his fingers, placing it 
where he willed—all unbeknownst to the 
crowd—he did not seem to see the faces 
in front of him, or hear the remarks that 
were made. The tone of his voice was 
monotonous. 

“Now you see it, now you don’t see 
it,” he droned, “I’m here to win, or I’m 
here to lose; it’s up to you. Place your 
money, boys; here’s your chance to 
double your cash. Watch the little bean, 
boys, watch the—” 

No one moved. They all had seen that 
game before. Everybody held tight to 
the cash. But just then, something hap- 
pened. Ol’ Bill—O?l Bill, always known 
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as the unluckiestdog in seventeen states, 
remarked that he guessed he’d try his 
luck. A moment later, Ol’ Bill cackled 
that toothless laugh that had made him 
famous in Squeedunk county, and the 
incredulous gaze of the farmers turned 
to surprise. Ol’ Bill, doggone him, had 
guessed right where the little bean was 
—and won. He tried it again. He won 
once more. Then, up stepped Hedge 
Withers, who in two years had lost his 
wife, been turned out of his home, 
broken his left leg in three places and 
shot his best coon dog by. accident. If 
ever Hard Luck chose anyone’s shoul- 
ders to rest permanently upon, it was 
Hedge Withers. And yet, queer as it 
seemed, Hedge doubled his money on 
the little bean, came back the second 
time, tried it once more and even caused 
a look of pain to cross the face of the 
man behind the shells as he gathered up 
the coin he had won. 

The rest? It was easy. If two of the 
unluckiest men in Squeedunk county 
could win— Two hours later the shell 
game man stopped his operations for 
the day. He had made all the money he 
desired. More might have caused trou- 
ble. And incidental to the stopping of 
business, he neglected to tell the crowd 
of a certain interview between Ol’ Bill, 
Hedge Withers and the affable stranger. 


The Short-Change Men 


AND so it went with the little black 
case with a hole at the top, where a 
twenty-five-cent piece might travel down 
through the maze of nails to riches or 
poverty beneath. So it was with the tall 
man and his roulette wheel over in the 
corner just next to the living skeleton, 
crying out his weary tune of “Red up, 
high red and even—place her, boys— 
now she spins, now she spins—pay me.” 

“The “big top” was being put in 
place, and the billows of canvas were 
creaking slowly upward as the ropes 
ground in their pulleys. Here and there 
crowds of people wandered about, look- 
ing at the canvas-men as they sewed up 
little rents in the tent, or repaired a 
side wall. And with this, another phase 
of the privilege car burst into bloom for 
the day. There came the call of a man 
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whose arm carried a load of song-books 
Across the way from the sideshow an- 
other dodged up and down, almost lifted 
along by the toy balloons which careened 
in the air above him. Another had pop- 
corn ; another had peanuts; another had 
candy and chewing-gum; another had 
lemonade. They were everywhere, and 
every one was shouting at once. Every 
one had his pockets crammed with 
nickels and dimes and quarters and 
half-dollars. But none in his pocket had 
a higher denomination than a silver dol- 
lar. There was a reason. 

Now and then some one bought. Half 
the time there was the correct change. 
The other half, change was to be made, 
Perhaps it was a bill to be broken. The 
master of the short-change paused, 
shifted his wares under one arm and 
then counted out the amount to go to 
the purchaser. He counted it from one 
of his hands to the other, very slowly, 
very carefully. The purchaser could 
even read the dates on the coins. Then 
with a quick motion, he turned his hand 
and allowed the change to fall into the 
hand of the buyer, who, having seen it 
counted so carefully, put the change in- 
to his own pocket without investigation. 


The Sign of the Missing Finger 


THUS, that night, when the man who 
bought, missed money he could not re- 
member having spent, he did not think 
that perhaps the muscles of the palm of 
the song-book man, the popcorn man, 
the candy and chewing-gum man, the 
balloon man, or the lemonade man, 
might have been trained through long 
and hard practice to hold back part of 
the coins that had been counted there. 
Nor did he think at the time he bought 
his song-book or his package of peanuts 
that this was the third vendor he had 
seen whose right hand bore a missing 
finger. Certainly the hand appeared a 
bit cramped when the money was turned 
over—but that was due to the digit that 
was minus. It never entered his head to 
believe that these men of the popcorn 
and peanuts, might, to ply a trade of 
thievery, have submitted to operations 
which cost fingers, that they would be 


able to short-change the innocent more = 















easily, and with less chance of detec- 
tion. No, there was no blame to be at- 
tached to the vendor. The money must 
have been lost. The next day, perhaps, 
when he learned that half the persons in 
town had lost change also, a light be- 
gan to break. But it was too late then. 
Afternoon arrived. Around the ticket 
wagon of the big show and in front of 
the waving canvas of the sideshows, the 
crowd gathered, greater and greater 
every moment. The afternoon was 
warm. Perhaps that was the reason that 
here and there, throughout the crowd, 
men in pairs appeared, one of whom 
carried his coat over his arm. Was it 
somebody from town, a bit “het up?” 
Perhaps nine-tenths of the men without 
their coats were—but in the other tenth 
was the flying squadron of the privilege 
car, the “dips” or pickpockets, and the 
“schillibers” or helpers. The coat over 
the left arm of the “dip” was intention- 
al. It was his tool, wherewith to work. 


The “Dip” at Work 


THE spiel of the sideshow man be- 
gan. The crowd listened attentively. The 
snake charmer came forth for her 
“ballyhoo” act, and just then the farmer 
who stood wedged between the tall man 
and the short one, recoiled a bit while 
an angry flush crossed his face. 

“Gol-l-1 dern it! Gittoff m’ toe!” 

The tall man scowled. 

“I wasn’t on your toe.” 

“Y’ was, too.” 

“Aw, beat it! I wa’n’t neither.” 

The little, short man on the other side 
seemed to be watching the proceedings 
of the “ballyhoo” with intense interest. 
He took no cognizance of the quarrel. 
Apparently, the arm that held his coat 
felt sore or something of the kind, for 
he repeatedly rubbed it with the other, 
or appeared to, under the coat. Then as 
the quarrel between the farmer and the 
tall man continued, the little man lost 
interest in everything, turned and went 
out through the crowd. Shortly after- 
ward, the tall man realized that he had 
made a mistake, apologized and left. 
The farmer decided to determine how 
much time was left before the big show. 
He reached for his good old Elgin, 
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twenty-one jewels. It wasn’t there. 
Neither was the chain, nor the wallet, 
nor the diamond stickpin he had worn 
just to show off. Perhaps the little man 
who had stood next, might have told 
something about it all. But the farmer. 
never met him. 

All day long this went on—the work 
of the short-change men in spasmodic 
bursts of energy, now vending delec- 
tables on the circus grounds, now selling 
concert tickets among the crowds on 
the seats within the tents, the drone of 
the roulette keeper sounding now and 
then through the sideshow, the crowd- 
ing of the little man and the tall man— 
all of it.went on with a business-like 
regularity. Then, after the day and 
night were over, after the placid 
elephants pushed the heavy circus wag- 
ons up the runs to the flat cars, after the 
“big top” had been lowered and the 
flaring gasoline lights extinguished on 
the circus grounds, after the grinding of 
the circus train’s wheels caused the ani- 
mals to roar and whine in their cages, 
a busy little time began in the privilege 
car. 


“Two Carts and Fifty Meg” 


BUT there, the atmosphere of the 
day had vanished. It was straightfor- 
ward now, and the “Colonel” was re- 
ceiving his share of the day’s plunder. 
Behind a table he sat, his hat cocked 
back on his head, his cigar in a parallel 
angle. One by one the men came for- — 
ward to empty their pockets, to check 
up the amount of change they took out 
and the amount they brought back. To 
attempt to hold out a part of it would 
mean dismissal from the car. The an- 
swers were truthful. 

“How goes it?” 

“All gitneys and ironmen,” was per- 
haps the reply. “Glommed a hot touch 
on a finnith and copped two carts and 
fifty meg. On the kick-off, it was me to 
gitneys, gitneys, gitneys. They weren’t 
there with the kale in my neck of the 
bay.” 

All of which, to the ordinary man, 
would have meant nothing. But to the 
man behind the table, it meant that the 
grafter had short-changed a man out of 
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$2.50 from a $5 bill. After that, luck 
had been poor. Only a nickel at a time 
had come into the coffers of the masters 
of short-change. But this was not the 
usual story. Sometimes, those stories 
told of vast winnings—at least for a 
day's work—winnings that ran from 
fifty to three hundred dollars a man. 
And all were told in the jargon that 
only those of the privilege car could 
understand. 

For in the old days—and even to-day 
—there was no place where slang was 
used in more profusion than among the 
circus grafters. It is a language that is 
all their own, a language harder to un- 
derstand than the worst gibberish of a 
newly landed foreigner. A combination 
of “Pig Latin,” hobo and circus slang, 
it takes years to learn and understand, 
while every day. brings new phrases, 
new expressions, new words. So good 
is this language that were you on the 
circus grounds to-day and were there 
beside you two men who discussed plans 
as to the best way to rob you, you might 
hear every word and not understand a 
bit of the conversation. 


When Reuben Rebels 


ALL of this was in the ordinary 
life of the circus grafter. But in the 
unordinary things came the spice of it 
all. Now and then positions changed 
hands. Now and then the weird cry of 
“Hey, Rube!” the circus man’s call to 
battle, echoed through the circus 
grounds as victims fought to reclaim the 
money they had lost. Once or twice cir- 
cus trains pulled out of towns with 
rifles cracking from the windows as the 
gtafters battled with rioting crowds 
that had come to the realization that 
they had been cheated. But more often, 
it all ended peaceably. 

For, as a usual rule, the loss was 
blamed on something else, until too 
much time for remedy had passed. And 
of this, nothing was more of an example 
than the “blowdown.” 


It is a perilous time for thousands ° 


of persons crowded upon the seats of 
a circus tent when the wind begins to 
howl above and descending rain pours 
through the rifts of the canvas, torn by 
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an angry storm. It means a panic. It 
may perhaps mean death, the loss of 
children, the arrival of injury. That is 
its usual meaning to-day. In the time of 
the circus grafter, it meant all this and 
more. It meant his harvest. 

The scurrying cloud that spelled wind 
was the signal that the circus grafter 
loved, when all went well with the busi- 
ness of stealing. At the first sign of 
the rocking tent, at the first scream 
from within, he hurried for the “big 
top.” The performers might rush for 
their dressing-rooms—the “razorbacks,” 
the canvasmen, the property men, might 
rush for the guy ropes, there to fight 
their battle in order that the tent might 
not be blown away. But the circus 
grafter rushed for the inside. Every- 
thing was confusion. Men were jostling, 
women screaming, children crying. 
Only the grafters were composed, and 
while the others, panic stricken, fought 
to get to the open, they wedged their 
way on through, gathering a harvest of 
gold as they went. After it all was over, 
the grafters smiled and the audience 
blamed its losses on the storm. 


The Passing of the Circus Grafter 


BUT that is not to-day. As the years 
have passed, the work of the “fixer” 
has become harder and harder. The 
county sheriff has been more and more 
unapproachable, for he has realized that 
one bit of leniency may mean his defeat 
at the next election. The rural long-dis- 
tance telephone, spreading wide over the 
country, has formed an easy mode of 
communication of victims. The rural 
free delivery has brought the city papers 
and the stories of the con’ men and 
their relation to the circus. And those 
cities themselves have arrested whole 
crews of grafters with the workhouse 
as a result. From the circus, the grafter 
has drifted to the excursion boats and 
then to the streets, and finally the jails 
and penitentiaries. A few still linger on, 
hoping against hope that perhaps the 
day of the “fixer” may come again, 
that perhaps the law is not so relentless 
as it seems—but it is a hope without a 
recompense. The reign of the “straw- 
berry shortcake” is over. 








“\e REGINA 


THE late Jay Gould’s association with the theatre will be a surprise to nearly everyone who 
associates him solely with Wall Street and vast financial interests. 


HE lure of the theatre, attractive 
always to those in search of amuse- 
ment, apparently has an especial 
fascination for the members of the great 
Gould family. With but one notable ex- 
ception, the offspring of the late Jay 
Gould simply cannot keep outside the 
atmosphere of the theatre, but this is 
not to be wondered at, for their illus- 
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trious parent was one of the most en- 
thusiastic patrons of the drama of his 
day, and even assumed for one brilliant 
season the reins of theatrical manage- 
ment as a diversion from his day’s work 
as a financier. 

“What?” I can fancy many incredu- 
lous persons saying. “Was Jay Gould 
ever a real.theatrical manager ?” 
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Indeed he was, as many old-timers 
can recall, and a wonderful manager, 
indeed. For one all too brief season he 
made the Grand Opera House in New 
York City, at Eighth avenue and 
Twenty-third street, the Mecca of the 
smart seekers for amusement, and gave 
that famous old house an era of pros- 
perity it has never known since. Small 
wonder, then, that his progeny have 
been likewise fascinated by the foot- 
lights. 

Look at the record: Three of his sons, 
George, Howard and Frank, married 
actresses; one of his daughters, Anna 
(the former Countess de Castellane and 
now Princess de Sagan), was once en- 
gaged to Henry Woodruff; and How- 
ard Gould himself built the Globe The- 
atre in New York for Charles Dilling- 
ham and has made that theatre, more 
than any other since the régime of his 
father at the old Grand Opera House, 
the rendezvéus of the smart New 
Yorker. 


Gould and the Gaiety 


THE latest exemplification of the 
theatrical tendency of the clan of Gould 
is found in the recent news from Lon- 
don that Frank Gould has purchased an 
interest in the London Gaiety Theatre, 
for years the stronghold of George Ed- 
wardes, in order that his wife, the 
former Edith Kelly of musical comedy, 
can have leading roles at that famous 
playhouse. Of course this announce- 
ment from young Mr. Gould need not 
have been taken more seriously than the 
law allows. That he has purchased a 
heavy interest from Mr. Edwardes can- 
not be denied ; but wise observers pre- 
dict that his invasion of English mu- 
sical comedy in order to advance the 
interests of his pretty and attractive, 
though inexperienced young wife, will 
prove unsuccessful. 

“When I am interested in anything, I 
always control it,’ says young Mr. 
Gould, according to a cabled dispatch 
describing his purchase of shares in the 
Gaiety. “In business propositions—and 
I don’t say this conceitedly—I am. al- 
ways able to do so.” 

The spectacle of young Frank Gould, 
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essentially a mere dilettante and sports- 
man, essaying to take control of the 
London home of musical comedy, where 
for almost a generation George Ed- 
wardes has reigned supreme to the 
great delight of the British theatre- 
going population, reminds one almost 
of what would probably happen if a 
newcomer in the realm of finance 
should buy a few shares of Standard 
Oil and then try to drive John D. 
Rockefeller out of Tarrytown. Or, if 
one cared to illustrate the situation fur- 
ther by a theatrical parallel, one might 
fancy what would happen if some 
wealthy young British sportsman, with 
more money than brains, should come 
to America, purchase an interest in 
some New York theatre from A. L. 
Erlanger, and then announce that he 
proposed to drive Erlanger out of the 
theatrical business. 

“I am going to show London what 
real musical comedy is,” declared Frank 
Gould, in speaking of his plans in Lon- 
don. Then he went to Paris to see the 
Grand Prix, in which he had seven 
horses entered. One can imagine 
George Edwardes winking to the Brit- 
ish newspaper reporters. If Edwardes 
lets Mr. Gould have his own way at 
the Gaiety, it is a safe bet that he has 
his private reasons for selling, and that 
his field of activities will be merely 
transferred to some other theatre. 


Actress-Wives of This Noted Family 


IN THIS case, all the Gould millions 
might be spent in buying a theatre, but 
what good is a mere building of brick 
and stone without brains? Young Mr. 
Gould’s venture into British musical 
comedy will be watched with interest 
on this side of the ocean. Of course he 
has the money to carry out his plans on 
a most lavish scale, and the dropping 
of a few hundred thousand will not se- 
riously afféct his income. 

Miss Edith Kelly that was, now 
Mrs. Frank J. Gould, is the young lady 
responsible for Mr. Gould’s efforts to 
uplift the British musical comedy stage. 
She is a petite and attractive brunette, 
who played part of one season in New 
York as one of the eight “Hello girls” 








in the Casino production of “Havana.” 
Prior to her stage début she attended 
school in New Rochelle, N. Y., her 
home town. Mr. Gould met her when 
she had been on the stage but a few 
weeks, Before the New York engage- 
ment of “Havana” was at an end, Miss 
Kelly sailed for Europe. Their mar- 
riage took place in Scotland, and it was 
then announced that Mrs. Gould had 
retired permanently from the stage. 

In marrying an actress, Frank Gould 
was emulating the example of his 
brothers, Howard and George. Howard 
Gould was married on October 12, 
1898, to Katherine Clemmons, an ac- 
tress who had been starred previously 
under the management of Colonel Wil- 
liam F. Cody (Buffalo Bill). The 
match was not harmonious, and the 
courts recently granted a separation. 

George J. Gould, the eldest of the 
brothers and the present head of the 
Gould family in America, married in 
1886, Edith M. Kingdon, an actress 
who had won pronounced success under 
Augustin Daly’s management. The 
match has been ideal in every respect. 

The former Anna Gould’s engage- 
ment to Henry Woodruff was broken 
off through family imfluence. Woodruff 
was persuaded to return to Harvard, 
and complete his education, meanwhile 
being on probation. It was the under- 
standing that if he finished his college 
course and secured his degree, the 
Gould family would withdraw all ob- 
jections to his marriage with Anna, 
who meanwhile was sent abroad. But 
in France Anna Gould met the Count 
Boni de Castellane. Whether young 
Woodruff found the stage more allur- 
ing than the classics, or whether Anna 
Gould was fascinated by a title, cannot 
be definitely ascertained, but the fact 
remains that Woodruff never finished 
his course at Harvard, and that Anna 
Gould contracted a matrimonial alli- 
ance with Count Boni, which the courts 
subsequently severed. Afterwards she 
became the Princess de Sagan. While 
young Woodruff is a capable actor, 
there is no denying the fact that the 
tremendous advertising he unintention- 
ally secured by this romance, aided him 
immeasurably in a business way. 


THE GOULDS IN THEATRICALS 






Founding of the Globe Theatre 


HOWARD GOULD has always 
been a devotee of the theatre. One 
night in November, 1904, he saw Fritzi 
Scheff in a performance of a new op- 
era, “The Two Roses,” which Charles 
Dillingham had just produced at the 
Broadway Theatre in New York. There 
was an indefinable charm, and an at- 
mosphere of daintiness to the production 
in striking contrast to the rough-and- 
tumble and semi-vulgar musical shows 
usually offered on Broadway. Mr. 
Gould and his friends were immensely 
pleased with the way in which the 
whole production was staged and pre- 
sented. He had long known Mr. Dil- 
lingham, but. this night he out 
the manager and complimented him in 
the most enthusiastic terms. 

“I don’t want to go imto the theatric- 
al business myself,” declared Mr. 
Gould, “but if I could be sure of get- 
ting more operas in the charming and 
delightful way you have produced this, 
I would like to build you a theatre, just 
as a real estate investment. New York 
ought to have a theatre that will be the 
recognized home of refined, smart, 
clean comic opera, and if you will man- 
age such a house, f will build it.” 

From that conversation the present 
Globe Pheatre in New York became a 
reality. 


The Globe Atmosphere 


THERE is an atmosphere about the 
Globe Theatre different from that of any 
other playhouse in New York. There are 
no bill-boards in front of the entrance 
—merely antique scrolls of old iron and 
bronze hanging like relics of bygone 
days, announcing the name of the play. 
The doorkeeper and ushers are attired 
in smart uniforms closely patterned aft- ~ 
er the English army uniform. The or- 
chestra pit is hidden from sight. The 
entire roof is built in sections, and on 
hot nights the sections slide back on 
rollers, revealing the starry skies. Back 
of the stage, every dressing room has a 
private bath. The Globe is the only 
theatre im New York that has elevators 
to the dressing rooms. It is also the 
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only theatre in New York that has a 
real Green Room. In many other ways, 
the house is unique in construction and 
management, and in the two years of 
its existence, it has come to be known 
as the “society theatre” of the town. 

In many ways the Globe Theatre of 
to-day is to New York society what the 
old Grand Opera House was when Jay 
Gould managed it. One striking differ- 
ence is that though Howard Gould 
built the Globe and owns it, he has 
never allowed his own personality to be 
identified with it, beyond occasionally 
occupying the owner’s box. The public 
at large doesn’t even know that he built 
it. 


Jay Gould and the Grand Opera 


THINGS were different in those old 
days at the Grand Opera House, for 
then Jay Gould, taking theatrical man- 
agement almost as a relaxation from 
the day duties, usually stationed himself 
in the lobby, surveying the brilliant 
throng as it streamed into the theatre, 
smiling and bowing to acquaintances, 
and occasionally taking out a pass pad 
to scribble an order for a box or for a 
pair of seats to some friend, profes- 
sional or otherwise, who asked the cour- 
tesy of the house. 

James W. Morrissey, the . veteran 
manager, in his recently published me- 
moirs, “Noted Men and Women,” gives 
- a graphic word-picture of the great fi- 
nancier in the days when he played at 
theatrical management. Morrissey was 
then beginning his career of theatrical 
management by officiating as treasurer 
of the Grand Opera House. Speaking 
of Mr. Gould’s fondness for the the- 
atre, he writes: 

Frequently his small figure would be 
hidden in the crowd during the busy 
moment just before the raising of the 
curtain, but we would be certain that 
nothing was escaping those luminous 
eyes beneath the impressive expanse of 
forehead. We marveled at his attention 
to small details of the theatre, knowing 
that he was navigating a stormy sea of 
railroad manipulation, and that his mind 
was freighted with big cares. But the 
truth was that this theatrical manage- 
ment was Jay Gould’s play. I know that 
in the stress of the day's work in the 
Erie Railroad offices above the theatre, 


he used to look forward to the hour 

when he could get into that velvet jacket 

of his, eat a leisurely dinner served by 

Chef Ferdinand and his staff in the pri- 

vate dining room, and then descend to 

the glowing foyer to act as a director of 
operatic art. 

Mr, Gould came into control of the 
Grand Opera House as a result of stock 
manipulation. Legally, the house was 
owned by the Erie Railroad—probably 
the first and only time that a transpor- 
tation company owned a playhouse. Mr. 
Gould and his partner, James Fisk, Jr., 
assumed actual control of the theatre, 
and the second floor of the theatre 
building was transformed into the of- 
fices of the executive heads of the Erie. 
Mr. Gould virtually took up his abode 
in the Grand Opera House, for he 
owned the adjoining house on Eighth 
Avenue, and had an architect cut a door 
through the intervening wall, so that 
he could step from his rear drawing 
room into one of the private boxes of 
the theatre. Mr. Gould was of artistic 
and imaginative nature and his appre- 
ciation of painting caused him to em- 
ploy Giovanni Garibaldi, the famous 
mural artist, to decorate lavishly a large 
reception room and combined council- 
chamber and banquet hall on the floor 
above the theatre auditorium. The 
whole suite of apartments, even the of- 
fices, was lavishly decorated. He also 
had one of the rooms converted into a 
kitchen, and installed Ferdinand, one of 
the best chefs of the time in New York, 
to take charge of this department of the 
enterprise. 


A Notable Supper Party 


MR. GOULD was very fond of en- 
tertaining, and not only were his busi- 
ness friends invited frequently to lun- 
cheons and to dinners, but in this ban- 
quet hall above the auditorium, there 
were many brilliant suppers at. which 
society and the stage intermingled. “Mr. 
Gould was particularly well pleased 
when the table was lined with beautiful 
women,” writes Mr. Morrissey, in his 
entertaining reminiscences. 

One of these suppers, by the way, 
was the talk of the town because of the 
fact that Mr. Gould succeeded in bring- 








ing together as his guests, two warring 
prime donne, Christine Nilsson, who 
was the brilliant songbird of the opera 
season at the old Academy of Music, 
and Madame Parepa-Rose, the cele- 
brated head of the German opera com- 
pany at the Stadt Theatre. By a coin- 
cidence, neither of these great singers 
_was scheduled to appear on a certain 
night, and both unexpectedly occupied 
opposite boxes at the Grand Opera 
House, where Mile. Aimée was singing 
in “La Perichole.” 

The audience was one of the most 
brilliant of the season, and the presence 
of these two songbirds, whose profes- 
sional rivalry was well known, made 
them objects of unusual interest. Jay 
Gould conceived the idea of making 
these two ladies become friends, and 
having 1 sen both grace his supper 
table. He commissioned Morrissey to 
get them both, as guests, by any device 
he might see fit to use, but by all 
means to “get them.” Each prima don- 
na was accompanied by half a dozen 
or more friends. Morrissey discreetly 
sent a message to each that Mlle. Aimée 
would feel greatly honored if they and 
their friends would come to the Green 
Room after the performance, as she 
had long desired to make the acquaint- 
ance of each. The chef, Ferdinand, in 
the meantime had received his instruc- 
tions. The thing happened exactly as 
planned. Nilsson and Parepa-Rose 
bowed coldly but politely, to each other, 
and Aimée with the intoxication of her 
own singing upon her, was all gayety 
and sparkle. Then, in the midst of the 
general good feeling, the discreet Mor- 
rissey invited all present to inspect the 
wonderful offices of the Erie Railroad 
—and especially the art decorations of 
the great Garibaldi. The entire party of 
approximately twenty followed him to 
the upper hall, brilliantly lighted. 

The guests were astounded at the pa- 
latial decorations, furniture and gen- 
eral luxury. At the psychological mo- 
ment, Jay Gould himself emerged from 
the inner office, accompanied by Oak- 
ley Hall, then Mayor of New York, 
and by William M. Tweed, the famous 
“Boss” of the town, then at the zenith 
of his career. Of course mutual intro- 
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ductions followed. Then suddenly some 
heavy curtains at the end of the hall 
were drawn, revealing a long table glis- 
tening with silverware and cut glass, 
with a corps of waiters in attendance. 
Each prima donna no doubt supposed 
the little surprise had been planned for 
her especial benefit, but at any rate, all 
three remained as Mr. Gould’s guests, 
while the others made up one of the 
most brilliant Bohemian gatherings of 
the period. 
“Now and then I would glance a 

Gould,” says tht faithful Morrissey. 
“A charming woman was on either side 
of him. His eyes were glowing. I be- 
lieve it was one of the rare occasions 
when he really forgot his burdens and 
was happy. 


At the Theatre on “Black Friday” » 


BUT the scene of this social triumph 
came near being also the background 
for a tragedy, on that fatal “Black Fri- 
day” in Wall Street when Albert Spey- 
ers committed suicide on the floor of 
the stock exchange, and hundreds faced 
ruin, The blame for the crash in the 
market was placed on Jay Gould’s rail- 
road manipulations, in association with 
his partner, Fisk, and rage against 
them was intense. It was well known 
that they spent their evenings at the 
Grand Opera House and that night 
when the doors were opened, there was 


a mob of at least five or six thousand 


men, some of whom carried revolvers. 
All were intent on finding Gould and 
Fisk. 

The riot that took place is police his- 
tory. The mob surrounded the theatre, 
and the reserves were called out. Not 
until the mob was satisfied that Gould 
and Fisk were not in the theatre, did 
they disperse. As a matter of fact, 
Gould and Fisk were in their offices 
when the mob assembled, and the con- 
necting doorway from the stage box to 
the house next door afforded them a 
safe and secret means of. escape. The 
public, of course, knew nothing what- 
ever of this private passageway, which 
was long ago sealed with masonry. Dur- 
ing the ensuing week after “Black Fri- 
day” Fisk and Gould remained secreted 
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in the house next door, their meals 
served them by the faithful Ferdinand, 
and the public believed the newspaper 
- reports that they had left the city. For a 
whole week their only diversion was to 
slip quietly and secretly into the stage 
box of the theatre, and view the per- 
formance from behind the curtains. At 
the first sign of being recognized, they 
were ready to spring back through the 
passageway into the next house, and 
bolt the door. 

A week afterward, however, when the 
excitement had subsided, and the pub- 
lic realized that they were not to blame, 
Jay Gould took up his accustomed sta- 
tion in the lobby of the Grand Opera 
House. 

Jay Gould’s tenancy of the theatre 
lasted only one season. Af the end of 
that time he leased the property to Au- 
gustin Daly. It is still owned by the 
Gould estate. 


The Gould that Proves the Rule 


THE only offspring of Jay Gould 
who has not inherited the great finan- 
cier’s taste for the theatre, -is Edwin 
Gould, the second son. “Why should I 
go to the theatre?” he is said to have 
remarked. “I can’t make money there.” 

But if Edwin Gould thinks he can- 
not make money in a theatre, the fact 
remains that his brother Howard has 
found the Globe Theatre a splendidly 
paying investment. Brother George 
found in the theatre a wife who is to- 
day one of the best loved and most ad- 
mired matrons in New York Society; 
and Brother Frank not only found a 
wife, but hopes by investing much of 
his inherited wealth in London theat- 
ricals to win new fame and fortune. 
That is, if George Edwardes is able to 
survive the terrible shock of having 
Brother Frank tell him what to do, 
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PEPPER FROM A PLAYWRIGHT 


SAMUEL FOOTE once received an anonymous letter concerning certain the- 
atrical matters, which was so gracefully written and so embellished with classical 
quotations as to arouse much curiosity as to its authorship. Some one suggested 
that David Garrick was probably the writer, but the satirical playwright sniffed 
- contemptuously. “I am quite sure Garrick didn’t write it,” he observed. “Indeed, 
I will prové he didn’t: In the first place it isn’t Garrick’s because there is Greek 
in it; secondly, I’m sure it isn’t Garrick’s because there’s Latin in it; and thirdly, 
I’m sure it isn’t Garrick’s because there’s English in it.” 
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OMMERS came from behind the 

ground glass door marked “Private” 

and stepped to the gate of the 
wooden railing that kept him from the 
mass of struggling, pushing and per- 
spiring player-folk. Sommers’ cold,keen 
eye ran over the mottled assembly gath- 
ered there in his office and the heart of 
many an ingenue—“no experience but 
willing”—or stage-struck “leading lady” 
(who wanted sixty but would take 
twenty dollars a week) jumped to her 
throat in expectancy of being summoned 
behind the door of the sanctum. The 
agent’s eye still went from one face to 
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the other. In every mind was the para- 

mount thought, “I wonder if he is look- 

ing for me?” Whereupon, some smiled, 

some looked unconcerned and _ still - 
others among the older “troupers” called . 
out little pleasantries such as “Here-I 
am, Mr. Sommers” or “Over here for 
the real comedian.” At length, Som- 
mers’ eye flashed a spark of recogni- 
tion, and he called out: 

“Come in Marsh, wont you!” 

A well-built, rather medium sized 
man of thirty, with a round, jovial face, 
squeezed through the throng of engage- 
ment-seeking Thespians, entered the 
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gate and with Sommers’ arm over his 

shoulder, went behind the sanctified 

’ portal of the “Private” office. 

_ The rest of the crowd who knew him, 
blessed -Marshall Bruce’s luck. They 
knew who was behind that door on 
this sweltering August morning, It was 
Dorman, manager of a “sure thing” 
stock company in Virginia. Every ac- 
tor, who read his Mirror knew that this 
company was good for thirty-five or 
forty weeks in the year at a sure-to-be- 
paid, down-on-the-day salary. Such an 
engagement was not to be sneered at in 
this high-cost-of-living Year of Our 
Lord. So the rest of the crowd who 
knew him, blessed Marshall Bruce’s 
luck. 

That gentleman himself was now en- 
gaged in shaking hands with the much- 
sought Mr. Dorman, while Sommers ex- 
tolled his many qualities as a “light 
comedian” and enumerated his many 
successful seasons as a “stock man” in 
the past. Mr. Dorman listened, “sizing 
up” Bruce the while. At the finish of 
the eulogy, Dorman spoke: 

“The position pays forty dollars, Mr. 
Bruce. Two matinées, costumes fur- 
nished, with the exception of modern 
wardrobe, which Mr. Sommers tells me 
you have. The engagement is for thirty 
weeks, with a possibility of ten more. 
Full salary will be paid whether you 
play or not, in case you shouldn’t have 
a part in the bill. What do you say?” 

“Your theatre is where?” answered 
Bruce in a snappy voice that spoke of 
fullness of life. 

“Ferndale, Virginia, ten miles from 
Newport News.” 

__. Marshall Bruce shook his head nega- 
tively: 

“T'm sorry,” he said. “I can’t accept.” 

Mr. Dorman coughed consciously; 
Sommers’ jaw dropped. Bruce rose, 
‘bowed to them both and made for the 
door, Outside, Sommers held on to his 
<oat-sleeve and whispered: 

“For goodness sake, Marsh, what’s 
up—not enough money ?” 

“Yep!” answered the “light come- 
dian.” 

“What then, kind of sour on the cli- 
mate?” 

“Nope ig 
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“Gee, I thought you’d grab it. It’s as 
good as gold!” 

“T’d like to.” 

“Well, there’s time yet.” 

“Can’t do it.” 

“What’s up—let’s have it?” 

“You see Sommers, I’d like to get up 
New England way if I could.” 

“What's that for?” 

Bruce looked down at his shoe a mo- 
ment, then answered, blushing: 

“Girl!” 

Sommers’ response was a snort. Such 
an unheard of excuse for refusing a 
bona fide engagement deserved nothing 
more. So Sommers snorted, thereby ex- 
pressing in his own particular way the 
acme of disgust. Once again his eye 
roved over the assembled players and 
lit upon another comedian of the 
“light” variety who would have gone 
anywhere from Nicaragua to Alaska, 
for forty dollars a week. Marshall 
Bruce, feeling that he was “in bad” 
with the agent, elbowed his way 
through the crowd and out the door. 

Yet light comedians of Marshall 
Bruce’s stamp were not generally win- 
ter inhabitants of Broadway. What was 
Sommers’ loss, was another agent’s 
gain. Bruce landed that engagement 
“up New England way” before the 
week was out. True it was that it only 
paid thirty-five dollars a week—yet true 
it was again that he was nearer that cer- 
tain part of the human species that he 
had designated as “Girl.” 

Contract signed, et cetera, Bruce ex- 
plained to his new manager that he. 
would “Go on ahead,” and stopped a 
flow of protesting conversation by ex- 
plaining that he would “meet the 
troupe in Portland O. K.” He further 
assured the manager not to fear for 
him, that he would “be on the job— 
surest thing you know!” 

“On the job” he was in two weeks’ 
time; but several things had happened 
in the interim. For one, the inhabitants 
of the little town of Burnsdale were 
shocked by the spectacle of Nan Bailey 
waiting at the railroad station for the 
two-thirty train—also of her greeting on 
its arrival, a well-built, rather medium 
sized man of thirty, with a round, jo- 
vial face. They would have been shocked 








still more had they seen the afore-men- 
tioned Nan Bailey and the medium 
sized man in a wooded spot on the old 
turnpike half an hour later. The pink 
of Nan’s dress and the blue of the man’s 
coat were in very close proximity. Also 
it would have been hard to distinguish 
who owned four arms but for the dif- 
ference in the color of the sleeves. 
There were blue arms around Nan’s 
waist and pink ones around the man’s 
shoulders. There were no faces to be 
seen. Reason ?—Nan wore a sunbonnet! 

“And how far away will you be, 
Marsh?” asked Nan as they strolled 
along the road in the fragrance of the 
early September: afternoon. 

“Only eight miles, Nan,” answered 
Bruce. “That isn’t so far, is it?” 

“No dear, not far when we want to 
see each other. We do, don’t we?” 

Whereupon there was another con- 
glomeration of pink and blue arms, a 
sunbonnet and a round, jovial face. 

They came now to a cross-roads. 
Here Nan turned to the left and Bruce, 
looking at her, puckered his brows. 

“Aren’t you—aren’t you going home, 
Nan?” he asked. 

She hung her head a moment and her 
answer came, almost a whisper: 

“J—I can’t bring you home any more, 
Marsh. You—you see mama found out 
by your letters that you cared. She 
don’t want me to see you any more. 
That don’t make any difference to me,” 
she added quickly. “You see, we must 
forgive her—mama’s prejudiced!” 

Marshall Bruce stood there at the 
cross-roads. He was silent, his jaw set. 
It suddenly seemed to him that he 
should take one road and the girl the 
other. It was the old cry, the old bar 
between the Public and the Player: 
“See you, cry with you, laugh at you 
we may; but enter our homes you may 
not!” He understood. At length he 
spoke in a low, even voice: 

“It’s because I’m in the show-busi- 
ness, isn’t it? 

“Yes, Marsh.” 

“That’s right. I remember you told 
me about it. Your uncle, I think you 
said it was. He married your mother’s 
sister—a ‘trouper’ too—deserted her, 
didn’t he ?—H’m!” 
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“Yes; that’s it. But, oh Marsh dear, 
you don’t—you don’t think I fear such 
a thing from you!” 

Need we know, or can’t we guess 
what happened after that? 


Our light comedian stayed a week at 
the village hotel and then went on to 
join his company. Here the weeks flew 
by as he “tackled” and “got away with” 
all sorts and conditions of “light comedy 
parts” from Osric in Hamlet to Willie 
Hammond in “Ten Nights in a Bar- 
Room.” The manager was immensely 
pleased. The local dramatic critic spoke 
of him weekly as an “Artist of sterling 
worth.” Marshall Bruce led an ideal ex- 
istence from everybody’s point of view 
with the exception of the “good fel- 
lows” in the company. The clerk at the 
money-order window in the post-office 
came to know and expect that round, jo- ” 
vial face every Wednesday noon. There 
was no need for questions. Marshall 
Bruce made out the usual money-order, 
payable to Marshall Bruce for twenty- 
five dollars. And Nan Bailey? Tt is 
strange to remark that she spent a tidy 
sum for postage and had a good deal of 
shopping to do in Portland every Satur- 
day afternoon. 

One day in the early spring, his fel- 


‘low “troupers” were astonished by the . 


following announcement in the infallible 
organ of the life theatrical: 


MARRIED. Mr. Marshall Bruce, the 
well-known comedian, was martied to 
Miss Anna Bailey at the home of Justice 
of the Peace Stone, Portland, Me., Satur- 
day May 13th, The couple will spend 
their honeymoon in the woods of Maine, 
after which Mr. Bruce will return to the 
Caswell Stock Company for another sea- 
son, where he made such a deep impres- 
sion last year. Letters may be sent in 
care of this office. 


So it didn’t matter whether mama was- 
prejudiced or not! 


The other season was now in full 
swing. Marshall Bruce was busily en- 
gaged in drumming into his head the 
typewritten lines of his part of Brown 
in “The Cherry Pickers.” Over by the 
window, her needle plying in and out 
of faded blue silk, the sunlight on her 
soft light brown hair, sat Mrs. Bruce. 
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With all the expectancy of a prima 
‘donna about to make her début, the 
actor’s wife was “patching up” a din- 
ner gown for her next week’s appear- 
ance as an “extra lady” in “The Sport- 
ing Duchess.” She was so proud to be 
able to help her “Marsh” with the ex- 
penses, for fifty cents a performance 
did help. 

A knock came at the door. 

“Come in!” she called. 

The landlady of the typical New 
England boarding-house came into the 
“second-story-front” room. She handed 
a yellow envelope to Mrs. Bruce with a 
curt “For you, ma’am,” and departed. 

“*Can’t Guv’nor; I got the ’ay 
fever,” Marshall Bruce was saying to 
himself over and over again. This was 
a line in his part. No knowledge of the 
happenings in the room had come to his 
wholly engrossed brain. But now, a 
sound from his wife caused him to look 
up. She was softly sobbing. He went to 
her and asked: 

“Nan dear, what is it?” 

She handed him the sheet of paper on 
which was scrawled: 

Your mother seriously ill. Come home 
at once. 
Doctor NorMAN. 

Whether she was prejudiced or not, 
he knew what such news meant to an 
only daughter. 

“There’s a train at two-ten, Nan,” 
he said.” You can catch it if you hurry.” 

“B-but Marsh!” 

“Oh, never mind about me, girlie. I'll 
get along. H’m, matinée at two. Well, 
kiss the bum actor good-by and don’t 
forget to write and tell a fellow all 
about it.” 

Nan wrote, at first after an interval 
of two days. Then they came at inter- 
mittent spells for a fortnight. It was apo- 
plexy, the doctors said, the second 
stroke, and things looked bad. There 
were references to “being unable to cope 
with it” and “nothing can be done with- 
out a man around the house.” Bruce 
saw it coming and he dreaded it. Yet 
it somehow fitted in with a sermon text 
he had heard once; what the exact 
words were he couldn’t remember—it 
was running somewhere in the back of 
his brain. It was about “Thine enemy 
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hunger, feed him,” and wound up with 
something about “Heaping coals of fire 
upon his head.” He knew what it meant 
though, so he sat down to write his 
“two-weeks’ notice” to the manager, 
and, at the end of that time, went to 
Burnsdale. 

It is wonderful what “a man around 
the house” really can do, even when 
that man is an actor and supposedly one 
of the most helpless creatures on God’s 
Great Ranch. Actors, according to the 
idea of the general public, can act and 
that “lets them out.” However, stock 
acting often consists of everything from 
being an expert broadswordsman to 
playing an accordian. The actor in this 
particular instance found things in a 
dreadful state. His wife spent her whole 
day and a good part of the night in 
the sick-room. That left a goodly sized 
yardful of chickens, two cows and a 
horse to attend serenely to themselves— 
which, in their domesticated state, they 
cannot do. Then too, Nan’s mother 
made her livelihood by running a sort 
of combination confectionery, notion 
and millinery store. Bruce found this in 
a deplorable state. There were half- 
trimmed hats scattered about amidst 
buttons, yarn and rolls of calico. The 
candy was covered by a layer of dust. 
He noticed too, that the children coming 
from school daily tried the closed door 
and on finding it locked, went on down 
the street to another store. Beside this, 
Mrs. Bailey kept an old couple ‘“‘to 
board.” These, on having to do their 
own work and get their own meals, sent 
word that they had decided to go else- 
where. 

So we now behold Marshall Bruce, 
who had worn the motley of Touch- 
stone, with sleeves rolled up and a wor- 
ried look on his jovial face, play- 
ing the part of cattle herder and poul- 
tryman, storekeeper, cook, waiter and 
chambermaid. He set to with a will and 
took upon his own shoulders the work 
of three people. At five in the morning 
he arose and went through the monot- 
onous grind, day after day. Sometimes 
too, he sat by the bedside of his “prej- 
udiced” mother-in-law at night while 
his wife slept. So the time passed as 
time will; the live stock flourished; the 




















trade in the store had increased and the 
old couple were highly pleased with 
their food. And stronger and stronger 
grew Mrs. Bailey. 

“Marsh, you old dear,” said his wife 
one day. “When mama is all well again, 
I’m going to tell her what a good boy 
you’ve been.” 

“Hush, Nan,” he answered, his arm 
over her shoulder. “You mustn’t. Let it 
come from her, It is not I that should 
speak.” 

Mama got well in the spring; but 
speak she never did. Bruce and his wife, 
feeling that they were no longer needed, 
returned to New York. 

It had been a “bad season” and sum- 
mer work was at a premium. He tried 
to get into “Summer stock,” but his ef- 
forts came to nothing. A’ real test of 
the love of these two came in the four 
months that followed. From a “five dol- 
lar room” they moved to one that cost 
but three. The restaurants came down 
in the scale of price until they could 
only afford two meals a day in a cheap 
lunch room on Seventh Avenue. 

“Never mind, Marsh,” Nan would al- 
ways say. “Don’t you worry ; mama will 
remember us, some day.” 


“MAMA IS PREJUDICED” 
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So five years passed. 

Marshall Bruce was still a “light co- 
median” in various stock companies, — 
for thirty, thirty-five or forty dollars a 
week and his wife occasionally earned 
fifty cents a performance as an “extra 
lady.” So they lived and ir their own 
way, were happy. 

Once more came a telegram. Nan’s 
mother had another stroke of apoplexy ; 
but this time the daughter and son-in- 
law were not needed for nursing, The 
final curtain on her life had fallen. 

After the funeral came the reading of 
the will. Mrs. Bailey had prospered be- 
yond the knowledge of her daughter. 
She left behind an estate, that when 
sold, would realize about two thousand 
dollars. 

As for her daughter and her actor- 
husband, oh, yes—she remembered 
them! The entire amount, according to 
the will, was to be given to the “Mather 
Women’s Rescue League,” a society that 
confined its efforts to the “uplifting of 
the moral condition of the women of 
the stage.” 

But Marshall Bruce forgave her, for 
as his wife had said: “Mama is prej- 
udiced.” 








— 


pear ar mee ee 
bY Charles Dickson 


THE comedian-author of this reminiscent article will be recalled for his association with the 


play, “Incog.” 


UR English cousins are generally 
supposed to be slow at grasping 
American humor. I dare say that 

in some cases they deserve the im- 
putation. I hardly can bring myself to 
believe, however, that they are con- 
Stitutionally unable to grasp the point 


Recently he has become a dramatist and producer on his own account, 


of a witticism, unless they are sub- 
jected to a surgical operation. 

But once in a while you do meet 
the type of Englishman who sees 
things through glasses other than your 
own. While playing at McVicker’s 
Theatre, many years ago, I-had an 
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experience that showed there is at 
least one Englishman who refuses to 
accept our American idea of good 
English. 

Our piece was the farce “Mistakes 
Will Happen.” In the lobby of the 
theatre we had a painted sign, advis- 
ing the world at large that “Mistakes 
Will Happen,” was the current attrac- 
tion within the theatre. 

An Englishman one afternoon 
walked into the lobby. His eye rested 
on the announcement card. He scru- 
tinized it for quite some time. Finally, 
after having apparently satisfied him- 
self that he had read the sign aright, 
he directed his footsteps to the box- 
office window. He addressed the 
treasurer, something after this fash- 
ion: 

“How do you do! I—ah—would 
like to secure two reservations for 
this evening’s performance of—” At 
this point he turned around and 
looked searchingly at the sign. Hav- 
ing once more satisfied himself, he 
again turned to the treasurer, and 
proceeded: 

“T—ah—would like two reserva- 
tions for this evening’s performance 
of ‘Errors Will Occur.’ ” 

He was given two seats for the per- 
formance of “Mistakes Will Happen.” 

Yes, indeed, mistakes will happen. 
Even in the best regulated schemes, 
mistakes crop out. No matter how 
sincerely you endeavor to prevent 
mistakes, or errors, they sneak in and 
appear just at the moment when they 
will cause the most annoyance. 

It was while I was a member of 
the company of those two notable 
figures in theatrical life, Stuart Rob- 
son and William H. Crane, that I 
conceived the idea of writing this 
farce. The company was making a 
long cross-country “jump” to the Pa- 
cific coast, from Chicago. 

Included in the personnel of the 
organization was a little chap, bright 
as a dollar. One afternoon, while we 
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were rolling across the flat country 
of Iowa, he came to me in the Pull- 
man coach and handed me a manu- 
script. He requested that I read it. 
Out of courtesy to the young actor, 
I did so. 

No, I must disappoint you. I did not 
think it was a good play. I told the 
actor what I thought, and then, mak- 
ing a mistake that often is made by 
the best intentioned of us mortals, I 
strongly advised him to give up play- 
writing and stick to play-acting. 

How good a judge I was, I leave to 
you. The ambitious young fellow 
whose play I read, is to-day known 
all over the English speaking world 
as one of our foremost and successful 
authors. His name is Charles Klein. 

While the Klein episode had noth- 
ing to do with my writing “Mistakes 
Will Happen,” I mention it because 
it was on that same day that I con- 
ceived the idea of the farce. The piece, 
as you probably know, is one of those 
broad farces, depending upon a series 
of situations to gain the laughter and 
interest of the audience. 

One of the scenes of the farce is 
laid in the private stable of the lead- 
ing personages in the piece. There is 
a scene where the two lovers are in 
hiding in the private coach of the 
owner of the stable. One of the hos- 
tlers is busily engaged in washing the 
carriage. Incidentally, the two people 
in the carriage get a good ducking 
from the playing of the hose. 

We were presenting the farce in 
one of the middle western cities. I 
had noticed shortly after the perform- 
ance began that the gentleman who .- 
played the drums in the orchestra 
was blissfully sleeping. He continued 
to sleep throughout the. action of the 
farce, right up to the hose scene. 

Every actor has a more or less elab- 
orate list of things which get upon 
his nerves. The principal one in my 
inventory is a person asleep in an 
audience. 
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Finally, upon the occasion of which 
I speak, I had reached the stage 
where the presence of the sleeping 
drummer was getting me wildly nerv- 
ous. I came on the stage, during the 
hose-playing scene, and happening to 
again sight the peaceful sleeper, I 
turned the hose on him from the 
stage and drenched him thoroughly. 

This bit of unrehearsed business 
Was a great success from the view- 
point of everyone who witnessed it, 
with the exception of one person. 
That person, I dare say, you have 
already picked out as the drummer. 
He remained awake during the bal- 
ance of the piece. At the end of the 
act, the leader of the orchestra came 
back on the stage and remonstrated 

‘with me, I was told strongly that I 
did wrong tp turn the water-works 
on the union drummer. I told him why 
and registered my objection to the 
implied lack of courtesy on the drum- 
mer’s part in falling asleep. I hinted 
that it showed that either the piece 
‘was lacking in interest, or else the 
drummer had failed to take his usual 
quota of sleep. 

The leader of the band explained 
that he had gotten up at five in the 
morning, to help furnish the musical 
program, arranged to meet Mr. Wil- 
liam J. Bryan, the Presidential can- 
didate, who was visiting the city, 
Grand Rapids, in the interests of his 
candidacy for the presidency. He had 
in addition played at a ball the night 
before, and therefore was to be ex- 
cused for feeling a bit drowsy. 

. It has been remarked, facetiously, 
‘that -the' writer bears some resem- 
‘blance ‘to the Silver Tongued orator 
‘of the Platte. Whether this is so, I 
‘am uhable to say. I do know that Mr. 
Bryan and myself arrived in Grand 
‘Rapids on the same train, and that I 
was first off at the station. I noticed 
a large crowd at the station, who 
raised a fine end healthy young cheer 
as I stepped into view. Then just as 
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I was beginning to flatter myself that 
my press-agent had done mighty fine 
work, in engendering so much inter- 
est in my arrival, and was preparing 
to frame a suitable speech of thanks 
for the welcome, Mr. Bryan himself 
stepped into view. 

Almost immediately I discovered 
that another mistake had happened 
and that unconsciously I had been 
guilty of trying to steal some of Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan’s thunder. 

I met Mr. Bryan at the hotel, and 
having a personal acquaintance with 
him, took occasion to greet him, 
thinking he might possibly be the 
next occupant of the White House. I 
certainly would like to be a Cabinet 
officer, and a little attention some- 
times goes a long way. 

I was asked by the Presidential 
Possibility what I was doing in town 
and I told him that I was going to 
give the big show. He disputed this, 
laughingly claiming that I was show- 
ing poor taste in running an opposi- 
tion to his. I invited him to come to 
the theatre after he had gotten 
through explaining Free Silver and 
the other Live Issues to the freemen 
of Grand Rapids. He promised he 
would. 

Possibly he struck a snag in ex- 
plaining what Free Silver is, for he 
failed to come to my show. I didn’t 
have an opportunity to see him after- 
ward, but I remember that he did not 
become president. But he claims he 
was right, and everybody would 
rather be right than be president. 

For over thirty years I have been 
engaged in the gentle pastime of act- 
ing and writing plays, and managing 
them. Up to this time I have suc- 
ceeded in keeping my hands off the 
branch of the profession having to do 
with the producing of stage enter- 
tainments. But, at last, I have even 
reached the stage where I am going 
into the business of producing a play. 

Since I became actively at work as 















an author I have not done very much 
actual acting. But in the piece I am 
producing for this season I am going 
to play a part. I have written a piece, 
the title of which is “An Average 
Chap.” In the play I present the ques- 
tion: “Is blackmail ever justifiable?” 

This sounds terribly daring, but I 
hardly think that we have offended 
the proprieties in our piece. 

Thirty years is a good while for a 
man to be in the theatrical business. 
I was quite a juvenile when I decided 
I would set out to lighten up the dark 
spots in the dramatic firmament. In 
the beginning I helped interpret the 
Gilbert and Sullivan operas. I played 
the part of the Captain in “Pinafore,” 
shortly after the piece came to this 
country. Then I sang in the other 
standard operas, such as “The Chimes 
of Normandy ;” “Mascot” and others. 

I will never forget how George 
Lederer came to break into the show 
business. We were on the “road” with 
a répertoire company, and had as our 
company manager the well known 
author, Sydney Rosenfeld. 

The press representative, or agent, 
of the company, having shown a 
strong liking for the cup that cheers 
but fails to aid in the exposition of 
the talents of theatrical people, was 
given his walking-papers. 

Inasmuch as it was not convenient 
to send to New York for another 
press man, we were in somewhat of 
a quandary. While talking with Mr. 
Rosenfeld on the subject, I happened 
to mention that I knew a young chap, 
who lived with his father, not far 
from where we were. I recall that we 
were at the moment in Wilkesbarre, 
Pennsylvania. 

Rosenfeld was sufficiently inter- 
ested to suggest that I have the 
young man join us. I sent him a wire. 
The next morning he arrived and 
looked me up. 

Now George Lederer, in those days, 
was a very youthful and enthusiastic 
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person. He is just as enthusiastic to- 
day, but hardly as young. He looked 
more like a schoolboy than a press- 
agent. 

In due time I introduced him to 
Rosenfeld, who sniffed disdainfully 
and intimated a lack of respect for my 
judgment in having a “kid,” such as 
Lederer appeared to be, apply for a 
responsible position. 

“What we want,” said Rosenfeld, 
“is a man with some dignity.” 

Our previous representative had 
sported a silk hat, and I put two and 
two together and had a talk with 
young Lederer. I tipped him off that 
what he needed, in order to land the 
position, was a silk hat. 

He invested a part of the little 
money he had with him, in a silk hat. 
Now this hat, as I recall it after the 
lapse of so many years, was a per- 
fectly good hat, respectable and hav- 
ing the requisite amount of gloss and 
polish. But there was one serious 
drawback to its success, as I saw the 
minute Lederer hove in sight, with 
the fancy headgear in place. 

It had undoubtedly been built for 
a head of greater beam and draught 
than Lederer’s possessed. It fitted 
snugly down over George’s ears. If 
you know George and are a friend of 
his, you may laugh at the picture he 
conjured up. 

I didn’t have the heart to tell him 
I thought the hat was a failure—he 
was so well pleased with it. And, 
furthermore, he took every possible 
opportunity to throw himself, silk hat 
and all, directly in the path of our 
manager, Mr. Rosenfeld. 

His persistence and faith in himself 
finally got Rosenfeld to give him a 
chance, in spite of the comedy high 
hat. And since that day, this very 
same George W. Lederer has been a 
very active live-wire in things the- 
atrical. 

Speaking of publicity men for the- 
atrical attractions, I am reminded of 
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an incident that occurred while I was 
playing in “Mistakes Will Happen” 
in Chicago, at McVicker’s Theatre. In 
‘the stable scene, to which we have 
already referred, a bit of business in 
one of the scenes called for a large 
rat to run across the stage and 
frighten several of the women prin- 
cipals. 

Now our advance press representa- 
tive, when he landed in Chicago, gave 
out a story that I used a live, trained 
rat in this scene. In proof of the state- 
ment, our advance representative 
promised to produce the trained ro- 
dent when the company reached that 
city. 

When I arrived at my hotel, the 
representative called upon me and 
told me of the story, explaining that 
the newspaperymen were coming that 
same afternoon to see the trained rat. 
In vain I told him, excitedly, that he 
must get me out of this predicament. 
I pointed out that it would not do to 
deceive the newspaper men, who ac- 
cepted the story in good faith. 

Our representative pleaded that I 
produce a trained rat. With anguish 
in his voice he pointed out what a 
good “story” it was and the amount 
of publicity we could secure. I saw 
that I would have to do something to 
back up the press-agent’s story, or 
else my engagement in Chicago 
would suffer when it became known 
that the agent had palmed off a fla- 
grant fake on them. 

After much scheming and planning 
we evolved an idea which we hoped 
would keep up the harmless decep- 
tion. We looked up a rat catcher in 
Chicago and had him furnish us with 
a perfect monster of the rodent tribe. 
He was one grand rat. 

The press man was to make an ap- 
pointment at the theatre the following 
morning, when I was to put my 
trained rat through his paces. 

Now, as a matter of fact, it may be 
noted that the rat we used in the piece 
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was a stuffed one, which was pulled 
across the stage by a fine blackthread; 
it was done so quickly that it looked 
as if the rat really was running. To 
explain how the supposed live rat had 
been trained, however, the press- 
agent had told the newspaper men 
that in adapting the rat for stage 
purposes we had used the following 
method: 

We secured the rat when he was 
an infant in the cheese nibbling in- 
dustry. We tied a piece of cheese to 
a string, which was held in front of 
the rat’s nose, care being taken that 
he did not get a grip on it. Then we 
tied a piece of string to his back. leg 
and rehearsed him on the stage. The 
piece of cheese would be pulled across 
the stage, about three inches ahead 
of the rat, who would be held back 
by the string on his leg. When he 
reached the other side we would let 
him have the cheese as a reward. We 
finally got him so used to chasing the 
cheese that he would do it without 
prompting. 

The press-agent had gone on to ex- 
plain that as the rat’s education had 
advanced, we drew a cheese line 
across the stage, before the act 
opened, and that the rat would then 
chase madly across this line of odor 
until he reached the other side of the 
stage, where his morsel of good, full 
aroma, American cheese would be 
waiting for his consumption. 

That was the press-agent’s story to 
the newspaper men. 

But how were we to show off the 
rat? We finally decided that the rat we 
had bought would have to be a dead 
rat. We instructed the rat catcher to 
deliver the trained rat, dead, with a 
badly flattened out head, as though 
he had been run over. 

Then we set the stage for the in- 
terview with the skeptical newspaper 
reporters. 

The rat was thrown out in the 
middle of the street, on which the 
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stage door opened, about ten minutes 
before the appointment. Then I sat 
on a chair in front of the stage door, 
gazing sorrowfully on the corpse. 

As the newspaper men came up, 
they were introduced by the press- 
agent. Upon inquiring as to the cause 
of my sorrow, I would point out to 
each one, the body of the deceased 
trained rat, lying in the roadway. I 
would sorrowfully explain, that while 
I was sitting there, a few minutes 
previously, stroking the soft fur on 
the back of Czsar, which was his 
name, poor rat! he suddenly dashed 
from my arms, and tried to cross the 
street to a grocery store opposite, 
from whence he had gotten a whiff of 
his favorite food. 

Just as he reached the middle of 
the street, a heavy wagon driving by, 
ran over him and crushed out his life. 

The newspaper boys picked up the 
rat’s body, examined it carefully, 
grinned, and nodded their heads un- 
derstandingly. One chap, more ob- 
servant than the others, having fin- 
ished his inspection of the body of the 
Famous Trained rat, came over to 
where I was sitting and shook me by 
the hand. As he turned away, he said: 

“It is too bad about the rat. But 
at that, Mr. Dickson, I have to hand 
it to you. You certainly went the limit 
to make good.” 

Yes, we got a good story on the 


_ rat’s death, but I am strongly inclined 


to suspect that there was not that 
unanimity of belief in our story, on 
the part of the newspaper men, that 
the trouble we went to would seem- 
ingly have justified. 

That evening we gave our regular 
performance, using our stuffed rat, 
tied to a thin, black string. 

One of the things that dramatic 
authors and stage directors strongly 
object to, is the practice of “gagging,” 
indulged in by many actors. Now, in 
case you should not know what is 
meant by gagging, I will explain. 
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It is nothing more or less than an 
actor introducing extra lines into the 
dialogue of his part. Or, he may in- 
dulge in “kidding” another artist with 
whom he may be playing a scene. 
This practice is never justified. It is 
not fair to the author, who has de- 
voted in all likelihood, many months 
to the thinking out and writing of his 
play. 

His manuscript has been accepted; 
it is rehearsed and produced. It is a 
well rounded out story, with the dia- 
logue and situations nicely dovetailed 
into each other. Then, perhaps, the 
comedian, being a merry cuss, and of 
an inventive turn of mind, begins add- 
ing little bits of extraneous dialogue, 
which he thinks will strengthen this . 
or that scene. Then, later on, after the 
play has been “out” for some time, 
the author goes to witness a perform- 
ance of it. He hears a lot of strange 
dialogue and is, perhaps, puzzled to 
account for it. He discovers that he 
never wrote it. 

Just so long as an author’s name 
appears on the lithographs and other 
advertisements of the play, no one has 
any moral right to put in an extra 
word, or to change the dialogue about 
to suit his own ideas. 

The author’s name appearing on 
the advertisements should be a guar- 
antee that the audience will see that 
which he has written and not a hodge 
podge of several men’s ideas. 

I must admit that in the days when 
I was acting I myself sometimes in- 
dulged in this baneful habit of “gag- 
ging.” But,as I grew in experience and 
had the harmful effects of “gagging” 
pointed out to me, I discontinued the 
practice. And I have never sinée, 
whether acting in one of my own 
plays or in a play written by some 
other author, played the piece, or part, 
in any manner but the one in which 
it was originally rehearsed and pre- 
sented. 

In my newest play, “An Average 
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Chap,” I am not appearing in the 


principal réle. I am going to play a 
comedy part, and aside from the fact 
that I will be the author and own the 
production, and be its producer, I will 
not be of any more importance than 
the most modest member of the cast, 
so far as the acting is concerned. 

What I mean to convey in this is 
that I am playing one of the parts 
because I feel that it is one that is 
Suited to my particular style and 
method of acting. The same rules and 
regulations will govern my work as 
that of the other members of the com- 
pany. 

In the beginning of my stage career 
I was a juvenile singing man. I did 
not know that I could play comedy 
réles. I had also essayed, with varying 
degrees of success, romantic and he- 
roic rdles, but never comedy. 

For some reason or other, not 
easily explained, I established as a 
salary figure, early in my career, an 
amount from which I was seemingly 
unable to get away for a long time. 
This amount was forty dollars. En- 
gagement after engagement would be 
tendered me, in all kinds of parts, and 
under all sorts of conditions. And, in 
each case, the salary quoted would be 
forty dollars a week. 

I appeared in “Hazel Kirke,” at forty 
dollars a week. I played a long en- 
gagement with Robson and Crane, at 
forty dollars a week. Finally, when 
William Gillette was about to produce 
“Held by the Enemy” and I was 
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offered a part in it, I had almost re- 
signed myself to be greeted with the 
forty-dollar-a-week proposition. But, 
good luck being on my side, I was 
offered considerably more. 

The part in “Held by the Enemy” . 
was away from anything I had ever 
played. I was somewhat chary about 
accepting it, but Mr. Gillette was 
sure that it was just such a part as I 
could satisfactorily create. While I 
took it with considerable misgiving, 
I am glad to say that I made a suc- 
cessful creation of it. 

And now I have reached my ulti- 
mate theatrical goal. I am going to 
be a producer. I have been everything 
else, except a part of the working 
crew in a theatre. I have played the 
tiniest of tiny bits of parts, have writ- 
ten a number of plays, have been for- 
tunate in turning out plays that have 
appealed to the public. And now I am 
about to see whether, when I back 
my judgment up with my own money, 
I will be as successful. 

At any rate, I wish myself luck. 
That is the least I can do. 

I, myself, am an average chap. My 
new play is “An Average Chap.” 

My problem now is to prove that 
an average chap can make even an 
average success with an average play, 
which tells an average, everyday 
story, about another “Average Chap.” 
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HAT constitutes a manager? 

WV If asked this question, the ma- 
jority of people would state: 
nough money to take out a troupe, 
and the ability to get it booked by ‘one 
side or the other.’” There are as many 
kinds of managers as there are play- 
wrights and actors, or even advance 
agents. The word “manager” may head 
three or four divisions of the dramatic 
or musical life, each of which has its 
own ten or fifteen subdivisions; and to 
describe the various managers who go 
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to make up this list, would fill a young 
dictionary, In the first place we have: 


MANAGER: 


the two rare- 
High Class Dramatic) ly combined 
High Class Musical | in one, suc- 

cessfully. 


Stock Company 

Road Company (several grades) 
Repertory (known as ‘Rep’ shows) 
Vaudeville 

Burlesque 
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No two managers in the same branch 


of the profession handle their attrac- 
tions in the same manner, and yet each, 
in his own opinion, has the “only sure 
dope” on success. Managers in other 
divisions and sub-divisions invariably 
know more about the manner in which 
you should transact your business than 
you, and if Success fails to perch upon 
your banner, they “said so from the 
first ;” yet even with this feeling (which 
is as much generally human as it is dis- 
tinctly theatrical), there is no life in 
which the other fellow is more pleased 
with your success than that of the stage. 


The Stock Manager 


THE manager—the manager typical 
of American progression—is ever on the 
lookout for good material, either in the 
form of play, player, or location for a 
theatre with which to draw money to 
the box-office. The theatrical profession 
of to-day is necessarily more or less 
commercial, for with the exception of 
the New York New Theatre Company, 
which was an endowed institution, 
every American company is placed be- 
fore the public with a view of deriving 
an income for the investor, and at the 
same time pleasing the public. Thus a 
good play and good company form an 
artistic and commercial venture. For 
the nonce, let us take the stock mana- 
ger of to-day, and see what he has to 
contend with, and how he can become 
financially successful or otherwise, in 
the short space of a season. 

In the first place, he looks the ground 
over, from coast to coast, and from the 
Gulf to Northern Canada, to see what 
city is the most likely; that is, if there 
is any city which has not been “milked 
dry” by former stock companies, Find- 
ing one, he quietly endeavors to ascer- 
tain what, if any, theatres, are at the 
disposal of a stock organization. We 
find that he has secured one—we’ll say 
the Comedy, and contracts are drawn 
¥ with the owners or lessees, by which 
Mr. Stock becomes either the sub-lessee 


on a straight lease for the season or else 
on sharing terms. After several weeks 
of dickering, for he finds that Mr. 
House is just as shrewd in a way as he, 
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Mr. Stock secures the house on sharing 
terms. 

Then comes the announcement in the 
various city papers that Mr. Stock has 
secured the Comedy Theatre for the 
coming season, and will install a stock 
company, “which will in every way sur- 
pass any company ever seen in this 
city.” He has either previously engaged 
his press-agent, or is a good one himself, 
and attends to this matter at once, in 
all probability having the material writ- 
ten long before the contracts were 
signed. The same news, in another form, 
is sent to the various dramatic papers 
of the country, with the result that ap- 
plications galore come in from every 
actor and “ham” out of an engagement. 


Salaries and Expenditures 


MR. STOCK, however, has a list of 
people whom he desires, and in a round- 
about way lets them know it, though 
not so as to give them the impression 
that they are absolutely essential to his 
success, for then their salaries would 
mount skyward. He communicates with 
agencies, stating what he desires in the 
way of actors and actresses, and back 
come letters from each, recommending 
Mr., Mrs. or Miss So-and-So as being 
the very ones—with the result that in a 
week he has a list long enough to start 
a dozen companies, but probably con- 
taining only two or three with whom he 
would care to do business. 

The astute Mr. Stock sits him down to 
figure his expenses, outside of the actors’ 
salary list, figuring at the same time 
what his average gross receipts will be 
—from which, of course, must be de- 
ducted the share for the owners. Out of 
the balance he must pay all his expenses. 
He knows that he must pay so much for 
paper, posting, newspaper advertising, 
lighting (this he learns from the house 
owner, from an average of past sea- 
sons). He must also include various in- 
cidentals, too numerous to mention, 
which the operation of every stock com- 
pany demands; there may be a share of 
the water-tax, or something of that 
kind, and some managers even have to 
share in the heating of the theatre. Then 
he knows that he must pay the Union 
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scale to all regular stage employees. 
These include the stage carpenter, first 
assistant, one or two “grips” (as that 
particular town and theatre demand, or 
according to the style of play which he 


will present) ; a flyman and assistant; a 


scenic artist and assistant (known as 
a “stuge’—vernacular for “student.” 
The artist sometimes does and some- 
times does not supply his “stuge” and 
colors, brushes, etc., for the~ salary 
agreed upon) ; chief electrician and as- 
sistant, with a light man or so extra, de- 
pending upon the number of “effects” 
the manager desires for certain plays; 
property man and assistant, with one 
or two extra clearers; (clearers and 
stuges are seldom Union men) ; he must 
have a stage fireman and stage door 
tender (these positions usually being 
filled by the same man). In the front of 
the house he must count up the cost of 
the orchestra, of from five or six to 
eight or ten men, according to the scale 
of prices and class of plays he will pre- 
sent—these also receiving Union wages, 
and the number of men being designated 
by the Union, though not arbitrarily; 
his head usher and assistants (from four 
to six of them, according to the capacity 
and seating arrangements); a house- 
fireman, who sometimes is also door- 
tender and house officer, the two fire- 
men being sworn in at the City Hall; 
a gallery door tender; a treasurer and 
assistant, a press agent, an assistant 
manager (when necessary); and his 
own salary, for he generally depends on 
getting a certain salary per week, and 
a percentage of the profits (net)—if 
there are any. 


Engaging the Company 


HAVING summed up these expehses, 
from which there is usually a deviation, 
Mr. Stock figures that he has “so much” 
left with which to pay his actors, and 
engages them accordingly. In his letter 
to agents, he sometimes gives an idea 
of the salary he will pay each person, 
but more often he waits until a propo- 
sition is received from the actor, and 
then cuts that five to ten dollars 
a week, and sometimes even more. A se- 
ries of letters received by a manager 
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from actors and actresses, telling their 
experience, would be interesting reading 
to the layman, for many are most ego- 
tistical, whether from the nature of the 
writer, or from a desire to impress the 
manager that they are the very ones 
he wants, to the exclusion of all others. 
A maxim of the average player is: 
“Toot your horn, ’cause no one will do 
it for you.” : 

After several weeks of long suffering 
and countless letters received and ah- 
swered (during which Mr. Stock has all 
sorts of things to contend with), his 
stage staff, entire, is engaged. He gen- 
erally leaves the engaging of the stage 
crew to his carpenter (or Master Mech- 
anician, as that worthy figures on. the 
program), providing he knows him 
well, for Mr. Carpenter will then engage 
those with whom he can get along, and 
who will work best for him. This does 
not apply to the scenic artist, who is 
engaged by the manager, direct. Now 
everything is in readiness for the actors 
to arrive for rehearsal. 


Selecting the Repertory 


IN THE meantime Mr. Stock has 
communicated with the various play 
agencies of the country, requesting that 
catalogues of plays available for stock, 
be sent. For a number of days he pe- 
ruses them, until he is nearly insane; 
having selected fifteen or twenty, per- 


haps, for a starter, he writes regarding ~ 


royalties, and looks the answers over, 
with a view to selecting the most advis- 
able for the opening bill. The opening 
play must always be a good one—not 
so strong that he cannot build up 
from that, yet sufficiently impressive to 
cause the public to go away talking 
about the fine play, and hoping that its 
successors will be as good, if not better. 
Providing there is no featured person 
(male or female), Mr. Stock selects that 
which will show off every member of 
the company to advantage, and this is 
not always an easy thing, for he must 
take into consideration: whether cer- 
tain plays have been given recently in 
that city; how they “went;” whether 
they will “repeat,” and what the “draft” 
is likely to be if it is the “first time in 
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: stock in that city.” In other words Mr. 
_ Stock has to keep his “think tank” on 
the qui-vive every minute, if he would 
win out. Rehearsals are called for the 
Monday of the week previous to the 
opening date—which is generally Sun- 
day or Monday, depending on whether 
Sunday performances are allowed in 
that city. Mr. Stage Director has been 
engaged separately from the company 
members, for Mr. Stock generally 
knows where his choice of stage direct- 
ors hangs out in the summer. The com- 
pany arrive, one by one; they inquire 
at the box-office for the stage door, and 
then comes one of the most interesting 
moments in stock company life—the 
“getting acquainted time.” 

Mr. Stock invariably sends the man- 
uscript of the opening play to Mr. Di- 
rector, that he may study all points, so 
as to make a good impression on the 
first audience. Mr. Director (nearly al- 
Ways coriscientious), goes over the 
*script carefully, whether he has staged 
the play before or not, so as to get every 
possible detail out of it—which may 
mean a season’s salary to him, On his 
arrival in town, Mr. Director meets Mr. 
Stock, alone, goes over the play in a 
casual manner, and then learns as much 
as he can from Stock, of the person- 
ality of the actors. Should either one 
know the play and some of the actors, 
they figure out which people will be 
most suitable to certain parts. In some 
plays, the character man or light come- 
.dian may be obliged to take the leading 
role, but as a general thing, the leading 
people have the preference, for the 
opening play is chosen with that end in 
view. Director gets a list of the actors 
and actresses, with the line of work 
each one does, and marks the name of 
each on the cover of a certain part. 
There are always some members of the 
company about the theatre, and these 
Director meets, giving each a quick 
glance of scrutiny, listening in a seem- 
ingly disinterested manner to their con- 
versation, but in reality “sizing ’em up.” 


The Company Get Together 


ALL having been notified that re- 
hearsal is to be at 10 a. M., they report 


promptly—for the first one, to create a 
good impression. Tardiness invariably 
comes later, accompanied by a “call- 
down” and an occasional fine, which is 
collected, to be returned or not, at the 
option of Stock. Director may know 
Mr, Lead, Mr. Character and Miss In- 
genue, with whom he shakes hands and 
chats. In the meantime the various 
members—sometimes according to their 
standing in the company and sometimes 
not—with the true Bohemianism which 
prevails among the Knights and Ladies 
for general business is usually engaged 
and introduced themselves to each 
other, so that little is left to Director in 
that line. Perhaps Miss Fifth is a com- 
parative novice, and is timid; if so, one 
can see her huddled in a corner. Some 
member of the company generally has a 
dog, and the animal is often the inter- 
mediary for informal introductions, for 
nearly all Thespians love dogs. The man 
for general business is usually engaged 
with a view to being the stage manager, 
the assistant to Director, Mr. Manager 
(as we'll call him), plays “bits,” so that 
he can “hold the book” after the first 
rehearsal of the entire play and prompt 
and correct “business,” when it is not 
properly done, leaving Director un- 
trammeled to watch the progress of re- 


- hearsals. 


Director calls for the first ‘border, 
and the lights are turned on by the 
electrician or stage carpenter. This is 
the signal for attention and the actors 
gradually assemble about Director’s 
table, which is placed near the footlights 
in the center. 


The First Rehearsal 


“LADIES and gentlemen—parts!” 
He hands them out, calling each mem- 
ber by name. “Mr. Manager” (the stage 
manager, of course), “get a couple of 
tables and a dozen chairs.” These being 
secured, he instructs him where those 
necessary to dress the stage go, the 
others being-used to designate doors, 
windows, fireplace, etc. When they are 
placed, he calls the attention of the 
company. Starting on either side of the 
stage, and pointing out chairs and tables, 
he says: “Center table and two chairs 














—couch—sideboard, with decanter, 
glasses, cigars, etc.—small table and 
chair—window—door —door—fireplace 
—door. All ready, please; first act!” 
He sits at one side of his table, with his 
assistant at the other. “Miss Character, 
you enter from right 3, followed by Mr. 
Juvenile. All right, please,” and the re- 
hearsal starts. It’s nearly 10:30 by this 
time, and the work goes on until about 
noon, through the heat of a July or 
August day, depending on when the 
season opens. Possibly two acts have 
been done, when Director looks at his 
watch and says: “Half an hour for 
lunch, Third act at one o’clock,” and 
they troop out to find an “eat shop.” 

Stock has been sitting in the rear of 
the theatre, meanwhile, looking over his 
people, and meets Director as he comes 
out. 

“Well?” interrogates Stock. Director 
smiles at him, and returns the interro- 
gation: “How’d they line up?” 

“Pretty fair; that fellow, Juvenile, 
doesn’t know any more than he ought, 
but I’ll give him another try at it. See 
how he takes hold to-morrow morning.” 

“T’ve another fellow, if you want him, 
but this chap came highly recom- 
mended.” 

“He looks good,” returns Director, 
“and he'll make a hit with the skirts, 
even if he can’t act. The rest of the 
bunch are all right, apparently,” he con- 
cludes, and they adjourn next door to 
liquidate. All through the long after- 
noon, and through the entire week, re- 
hearsals progress; but Stock, because 
he is too busy, and from a sort of 
theatrical superstition that rehearsals 
should be left entirely to Director, only 
looks on for a moment or so at a time. 


The Myriad Managerial Duties 


THE seat sale has been announced 
for Thursday, and the mails have 
brought numerous requests for reser- 
vations for the opening night. This is 
always of interest to Stock, but for fear 
there may be any vacant seats, he invites 
many of his personal and _ theatrical 
friends, figuring that if people should 
mot be able to gain admission, they will 
buy seats for later in the week, and tell 
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others that the “new company at the 
Comedy sold out last night, and hun- 
dreds were turned away.” This is con- 
sidered the best advertising in the world 
by the average manager, providing the 
opening performance is a good one. 

Director has meanwhile learned 
whether or not to respect Stock. If he 
does, he works in Stock’s interest; if 
not, he works in his own, figuring that 
Stock can’t last long anyway, and that 
as long as he, Director, stays, he’ll*be- 
come known as a man who knows the 
producing end to the limit. Accordingly, 
he thinks nothing of expense, until 
“called” by Stock, who, whatever his 
qualifications may be, knows where his 
expense account must stop. This in- 
variably leads to an altercation which 
must terminate in one of two ways. 
If Director has another offer, he 
tells Stock “where he gets off,” 
and Stock returns the compliment; 
if Director hasn’t anything in view, 
he apparently acquiesces with Stock, 
and looks about for something else at 
once. This state of affairs, even though 
it is not spoken of to the com- 
pany, invariably “gets in the air,” and 
causes a spirit of unrest, whether the 
company likes the Director or not. 

There are a hundred and one things 
coming up all the time to worry the 
stock manager, and eternal Vigilance is 
the price of success—and sometimes of 
failure. Thousands of dollars are yearly. 
spent by each stock manager to give 
patrons the best obtainable, both as re- 
gards the company and plays, and also 
productions of them. The layman knows 
little of this, and generally cares less. 
Some little idea may be had by a posi- 
tive statement that the average royalty 
play for a city like Chicago or New 
York, costs $200 per week, and this only 
for the right to present it. Some plays 
there are, and a few of them good ones, ~ 
which can be secured for $75 or even 
$50 per week, and from that they run 
all the way to $750. 

Players of small parts (necessarily on 
small salaries) must be supplied by the 
management with wigs and costumes 
when occasion demands, but they are 
supposed to have street and evening 
clothes in their wardrobe. The people, 
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‘also, who secure the highest salaries, 
often demand that the management sup- 
ply them with wardrobe, and to secure 
some of these, the management acqui- 
_-esces. 

The Last Rehearsal 


DIRECTOR has taken his people 
through the week of rehearsals, and has 
given them Sunday off, for final study 
and rest, so as to make a good showing 
at the scene rehearsal Monday. Unless 
the play be of a “costume period,” the 
company is seldom requested to appear 
in. other than their street clothes, for all 
stock people are supposed to know 
enough to dress correctly. If they don’t, 
they wont last long. All scenery, light 
effects and properties are used, how- 
ever, at the Monday rehearsal, to get 
the people acquainted with the proper 
handling of the properties, and also to 
enable them to time certain “business” 
with them. 

The scenic artist has completed his 
work, with the exception of a little 
“touching up,” which has to be done 
after the carpenter gets his sets made; 
the stage carpenter has his sets all 
ready, and the property man (100 to 1 
he’s the most unreliable of all the crew), 
is supposed to have everything on hand. 
We'll say the play is in four acts, with 
each one necessitating a different set of 
scenery. To Save time, and also for the 
accommodation of his stage crew, Di- 
rector announces to his people: “Start 
with Act 2; then Acts 3, 4 and 1.” As 
Act 1 will be the last one to be set, it can 
be left standing for the performance, and 
enable the various stage hands to do 
their final work on it in the spare time 
after the rehearsal. Director, having 
previously informed his carpenter with 
which act he will start, the company 
finds it all set on arrival at 10 a. M., 
Monday, and little time is lost in start- 
ing. Every member carries his or her 
part in a handy pocket (not to be looked 
at unless they “go up in their lines).” 
Director now sits in the auditorium in 
the darkness, while the light effects are 
all used in each act, exactly as they will 
show at night, and thus the players are 
brought out in strong relief. Manager 
sits in the prompt entrance, following 
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the ’script, and Stock (the last one 
thought of by the actors at this time) 
is also in the dark auditorium, possibly 
alone, or with Director. On the final re- 
hearsals he generally “‘puts in his oar” 
(to Director only), regarding a line or 
bit of business, light or stage effect, 
which might be improved. They talk it 
over, and sometimes the suggestion 
goes through—sometimes not. 


Before the Curtain Rises 


AT NOON the tired people go to 
eat—and everyone is tired, for the 
strain of a final rehearsal of an opening 
bill is generally the greatest of the sea- 
son. Through the whole long day— 
sometimes even until seven or half past 
at night—they work. If an act or a 
scene doesn’t run smoothly, it must be 
gone over until it is right, and those not 
in the scene must wait just the same. 
Then the people have to rush to get a 
bite to eat, get the few remaining things 
together, and rush back to the theatre 
to make up for the performance. On the 
opening performance of any play, the 
people are always early in making up, 
even though they don’t go on until late, 
for they cannot tell how many changes 
they may desire to make in their per- 
sonal appearance for their first entrance, 
no matter how much they may have 
studied the character and make-up of 
the part beforehand. 

After the rehearsal, Stock and Di- 
rector talk over the prospects of the 
evening’s performance for a few min- 
utes, and then part company, each to his 
own work. The chances are that each is 
so busy he forgets to eat dinner, but 
just “must have a drink to carry him 
through.” 

Mr. Heavy approaches Stock with an 
expression which is not liked. 

“Excuse me, Mr. Stock, but I’d like to 
ask if you—” 

“How much?” says Stock impa- 
tiently. 

“Just twenty, please.” 

“Just twenty! Why, good Lord, 
you’re overdrawn on your first week’s 
salary with that. You’ve touched me 
three times already this week.” Heavy 
is a handsome youth, with a good-na- 
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tured smile which he has cultivated, and 
he says: 

“Oh, this isn’t the end, you know. I 
might not make good to-night, so I want 
to be sure of something.” Again the 
smile. 

Stock glowers at him a moment. 
“Well, I'll be— Here Treasurer, give 
this impossible imp twenty and take his 
I. O. U. We'll have a collection of yours, 
I can see that.” Heavy collects the loan, 
smiles and thanks Stock. 

“Have a drink to your success to- 
night?” They do, and before the session 
is over, Heavy has won Stock. 


The First Act 


FOR the nonce we'll say that there 
are no other openings to conflict with 
Stock’s, and accordingly a couple out 
of the half a dozen or so critics are on 
deck. The others stay away, either to 
have a Monday night to themselves— 
a rarity—or to see what the others have 
to say about it, and whether it’s worth 
spending time on. 

The lobby is decked with palms and 
flowers, supplied by Stock, and the box- 
office is a bower of roses, etc., sent by 
various admirers, male and female, of 
certain company members. 

The doors open at 7:30, while the 
curtain is scheduled for 8:15. By 7:30 
the lobby is well filled by the usual 
stock habitués, some of whom have 
their tickets, whilé others are buying 
them. At an ordinarily good stock the- 
atre, the “rack” is empty on the open- 
ing night by the time the overture is 
“in,” and people are pouring, into their 
seats, and late comers are being turned 
away from the doors. 

Stock remains in the lobby to watch 
the crowds, and then goes in to see how 
the house looks, and gain a vantage point 
from which to witness the performance. 
Like an iceberg on the outside, he’s 
probably very much excited within, but 
few see or know him. He takes a final 
look back of the stage, to see how the 
set looks, and also to have a glance at 
the various costumes and make-ups of 
his people. 

It is also interesting to note, that on 
the opening night of a house, where so 
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many of the company members are new 
to each other in make-up, whether a 
person goes on first in the opening or 
third act, even, nearly all are on the 
stage before the first curtain. This is to 
“get in the atmosphere,” and also to get 
an idea of the appearance (with war- 
paint on) of their confréres, so as to be 
more at ease when the time for entrance 
comes. 

The overture is over, and the babel of 
voices in the audience hushes as ‘the 
curtain rises on the first act. Those of 
the company who are known to the au- 
dience get receptions on their first en- 
trances, but those who are unknown and 
get a generous hand on their first exit, 
are those who please Stock’s heart, 


Results and Reflections 


I ONCE knew a man who entered a 
company unheralded and unsung, and 
who had failed to impress me as being 
anything out of the ordinary, when en- 
gaged, Rehearsals did not show him as 
a particularly clever actor, and on his 
opening performance he walked on with 
no demonstration whatever to greet 
him. He played a rather trying, thank- 
less scene, but on his exit, the applause 
which followed him stamped him as-a 
hit, and he became one of the biggest 
favorites from that moment. 

Between the acts, Stock keeps very 
much to himself, although he chats with 
friends and the critics in an informal 
manner. When the final curtain has been 
rung down—when all the flowers have 
been passed over the footlights and the 
company has been passed upon by the 
regular attendants at the theatre as a 
success or a failure, it’s then you see 
the tired expression on Stock’s face. 

If the “season” is a good one, he will 
make some money; but if not, he will 
lose thousands, and some good, con- ~ 
soling person will tell him he’s a “quit- 
ter” if he doesn’t carry the company 
through until the middle or end of May. 
Then, oh, then is when Stock’s ire is 
roused, and he informs the g. c. p. to 
“go trv it himself.” 

I sympathize with all stock managers, 
whether winners a for they de- 


serve it. I know! ~~ 














NEWSPAPER work seems to be a stepping-stone to dramatic authorship. Mr. Lewis, in the 
present article, concerns himself with those newspaper men who have succeeded in the theatre — 
with the dramatists of an older day no less than with those of the present. 


S SOON as the younger generation 
of newspapermen realized that the 
personal factor had ceased to 

amount to anything in American jour- 
nalism, much of the glamour departed 
from the profession. When it became 
known that there would be no place for 
a future Greeley, Dana, Watterson, 
Nelson, Otis or Blethan, the cub re- 
porter felt as the young city politican 
might feel if he could be assured be- 
forehand of the impossibility of reach- 
ing the United States senate, or ex- 


perience the sensation of the actor who 
toiled from year to year knowing that 
his name would never appear upon a 
billboard in big letters. The young 
writer of to-day cannot aspire to reach 
the chair in which he will write thun- 
dering editorials that will turn the bal- 
ance of public opinion. The cub knows 
before he takes his first assignment 
nowadays, that the editorial chair has 
lost its authority, if not its cunning, 
and he becomes a newspaperman as a 
high school boy enters the university— 
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to obtain a training for some other oc- 


' cupation. 


Some of the newspapermen get po- 
litical appointments as a reward for ser- 
vices rendered. Others drift into various 
commercial activities. All of them look 
forward to the moment of release from 
© the journalistic yoke. Few if any cherish 
| a genuine ambition to reach the editorial 
desk, just because the pecuniary re- 
ward is not enough to lure the ambi- 
tious, or because the newspaper writer 
of to-day has lost his individuality and 
is looked upon as a machine capable of 
producing just so much “copy” in a 
given time, none of which is expected 
to make a personal appeal to readers. 


Diminished Importance of News- 
paper Career 


THERE are newspapermen, how- 
ever, who have the inclination to write 


| because they have something to say. 


They want to be seen or heard and they 
want the people to know who is respon- 
sible. These men get their experience 
and training on the police and court 
beats of a daily newspaper, and then 
quickly begin to seek a better means of 
expression than the columns of a daily 
calendar of events. Usually they try the 
short story and if success crowns this 
effort with the magazines, they launch 
forth into the sturdier labor of novel- 
writing or the writing of plays. Just at 

resent there is nothing more alluring 
in all literature to the ambitious youth 
than the career of the dramatist. If suc- 
cessful, it pays handsomely and insures 
a degree of popularity closely akin to 
fame. For these reasons, it is the secret 
ambition of every ambitious reporter 
in America to reach the stage of the 
theatre. The position that made Horace 
Greeley a world-figure is frowned upon 
to-day by the ordinary cub. The editor- 


.. ial pen means little, but to hold the 


Stage next week where the works of 
William Shakespeare are performed to- 


s day is something to strive for. 


The reporter-dramatist of to-day 
sometimes receives more for one com- 
edy than the Bard of Avon received for 
everything he wrote during a busy life- 
time. So the cub looks towards the foot- 
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lights and during the hours when he is 
not writing the stories of accidents, 
murders and weddings for his paper, he 
sits at his desk werking out a tradi- 
tional dramatic expression of the inci- 
dents and characters with which he has 
either come into contact or which have 
fired his imagination while at work in 
the world’s best school for the study of 
human nature—the newspaper office. 


Huge Rewards of the Dramatist 


IT IS doubtless no exaggeration of 
fact to declare that every reporter wants 
to write a play or a novel, or both. 
Some of them launch boldly into the 
maelstrom, but the usual procedure is 
via the short story route, because pub- 
lishers offer princely inducements, For 
example, Rupert Hughes, an ex-news- 
paperman, who has scored a substantial 
success on the stage with “Excuse Me,” 
“Two Women” and “The Man Be- 
tween,” is one of the most successful of 
the American short-story writers, hav- 
ing made as high as $10,000 a year from 
this occupation. But in addition to a 
veritable genius for this form of writ- 
ing, a prolific pen is required to reap 
such a financial harvest. Because maga- 
zine editors did not care to use his name 
too frequently, he had several assumed 
names which were used monthly, and 
sometimes he saw four of his stories in 
one periodical with the various noms de 
plume scattered through the table of 
contents. Perhaps he would have pre- 
ferred to be a novelist, but novel-writ- 
ing doesn’t pay any more, except in 
isolated cases. Even such a meritorious 
work as his “Zal” has doubtless failed 
to bring to his purse the royalties in 
four years that he has received in as 
many days from “Excuse Me.” 

Jerome K. Jerome, who is just now 
basking in the luxury afforded by “The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” said 
not long ago: “The Carnegie libraries 
have driven novelists out of business,” 
adding that even the successful writers 
of stories had been driven to other fields 
of endeavor because people decline to 
buy books when they can borrow them. 
When “The Passing of the Third Floor 
Back” was sold to an American maga- 
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‘ zine, the author may have received 
something like $350 for it. During the 
past season and for many months be- 
fore, Jerome received a royalty from 
the dramatic version of his story which 
never fell below $1,000 a week. 

After his disheartening experience 
with playwriting, Edmond de Goncourt 
prophesied that in fifty years there 
would be no plays at the theatre and 
that people would get their drama from 
the library shelf. Almost the reverse of 
his prophecy has come to pass and in- 
stead of there being no plays at all, the 
newspapermen of a few years back have 
been so successful as playwrights that 
half the world is now at work upon 
manuscripts intended to amuse the other 
half that goes to the playhouse. 


From Reporter to Playwright 


GEORGE ADE was one of the first 
of the younger generation to make the 
plunge, although Augustus Thomas was 
a star reporter and served an appren- 
ticeship to printer’s ink before he wrote 
“Editha’s Burglar” from Mrs. Burnett’s 
story and found the road to fame and 
wealth; Bronson Howard was an edi- 
torial writer on the New York Tribune, 
and Augustin Daly was a reporter be- 
fore he wrote “Under the Gaslight,” the 
play which changed his career. 

Ade made his first great success with 
the public when contributing human in- 
terest stories to a Chicago newspaper. 
“Fables in Slang,” contributed to the 
daily columns, established him as one 
of the star journalists of the country, 
but when he turned his attention to the 
stage and produced “The Sultan of 
Sulu,” he gave up his desk at the news- 
paper for a farm in Indiana and has 
been adding to his bank account ever 
since. 

Even Oscar Hammerstein graduated 
from the newspaper office to the theatre, 
where he achieved success as writer and 
composer before undertaking his “op- 
eratic ventures, for he was formerly the 
editor of a paper devoted to the tobacco 
trade. Although Clyde Fitch was never 
actively identified with a newspaper, he 
began his career by contributing to the 
magazines and finally made a bull’s-eye 
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with “Beau Brummel.” George V. Ho- 


bart, the prolific playwright and libret- 7 


tist, was likewise a prolific newspaper 
writer after he abandoned telegraphy, 
having been a cable operator on the 
Newfoundland coast. : 

J. M. Barrie was a reporter at Glas- 
gow and Edinburg before he became a 
novelist. His first play was a dramatiza- 
tion of “The Little Minister’—one of 
the most successful of modern novels; 
yet Barrie had received over $100,000 
for the drama several years ago, 
whereas he doubtless never received 
anything like that amount for the book 
from his publishers. Mrs, Frances 
Hodgson Burnett received about $25,- 
000 from “Little Lord Fauntleroy,” and 
several years ago admitted $125,000 roy- 
alties from the play of the same name. 


“Sherlock Holmes” had enormous sales, ~ . 


but Conan Doyle received over five 
times as much from the dramatization 
of his stories bearing the same name. 
Over 1,000,000 copies of “David 
Harum” were said to have been sold, 
but the heirs of the author’s estate re- 
ceived a larger fortune from the play 
than from the novel. 


Journalists Who Have Turned to 
the Theatre 


CLYDE FITCH, who was always 
mindful of the financial rewards: of 
writing, once told me that one of the 
ambitions of his life was to write a 
novel, but that he had never felt he 
could afford to devote the time to it be- 
cause plays paid so much better than 
novels. 

Robert Hichens, author of “The Gar- 
den of Allah” and part author of the 
dramatization, graduated from the 


newspaper shop, having been music 7 


critic of the London World, where he 
took the post formerly held by George 
Bernard Shaw. He has been remarkably 
successful as a novelist, but is looking 


forward to the greater rewards of the — 


playwright. “a 
Paul M. Potter, who made the dram- | 
atization of “Trilby” and other books, 4 


was formely a reporter on the New | 


York Herald. The late Kirke LaShelle 
was a printer, reporter and editor be- 
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fore he entered the theatrical game as 


author, producer and manager. Hall 
Caine reached the stage by the same 
course as Barrie, first as reporter, then 
novelist and later as playwright. George 
Bernard Shaw was a newspaperman 
worthy of the name in his “lean” days 
and was glad to get employment in Lon- 
don before his novels were accepted. 

The late Charles H. Hoyt, who was 
as popular and in much the same way 
fifteen years ago as George M. Cohan 
is to-day, was a reporter and newspaper 
paragrapher in Boston. Paul Arm- 
strong, author of “Salomy Jane” and 
other successful plays, was sporting edi- 
tor on New York newspapers. James 
Forbes, author of “The Chorus Lady” 
and “The Commuters,” was dramatic 
critic on a Pittsburg newspaper before 
he began to draw royalties from plays. 

One of the record successes of the 
past decade on the American stage was 
scored by Eugene Walter, a newspaper 
reporter who had been identified with 
papers at Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver 
and Seattle. While still “covering” his 
assignments, he wrote “Sergeant 
James,” later rechristened “Boots and 
Saddles,” but it failed to make much of 
an impression, so he continued in the 
newspaper harness until he wrote “Paid 
in Full,” “The Easiest Way” and “The 
Wolf,” which placed him on Easy 
Street. Although Walter had ample 
precedent for his graduation from the 
newspaper office to success on.the stage 
—even Honore de Balzac had pursued 
a similar course—his tremendous suc- 
cess and the wild tales related of his 
sudden rise to wealth and fame, doubt- 
less had much to do with focusing the 
mind of all American newspaper scrib- 
blers upon the possibilities of a real- 
istic newspaper story related in dramatic 
form rather than-in the newspaper style 
that is measured by the number of col- 
umns it occupies. Margaret Mayo ad- 
mits that “Baby Mine” was simply the 
“re-write” of a “story” which appeared 
in a Chicago newspaper. 


The Route to the Playwright’s Fame 


ONE OF these youthful aspirants 
was Avery Hopwood, who became a re- 
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porter on the Cleveland Leader follow- 
ing his graduation from the University 
of Michigan. He was a first-class re- 
porter, too, but gave up the certainty of 
$25 a week for the uncertainty of suc- 
cess with his first play, “Clothes,” 
which he had begun in college and 
which Miss Grace George accepted for 
production. “Clothes” paved the way 
and a veritable stream of plays followed 
until “Seven Days,” “Nobody’s Widow” 
and “July Forgot,” as the author re- 
cently admitted, placed in his hands as 
much money as he would care for dur- 
ing at least the next twenty years of his 
ife. 

A. E. Thomas, author of “Her Hus- 
band’s Wife,” was a reporter in Boston 
and New York and says that between 
assignments from editors, he wrote fully 
a dozen plays before one of them was 
produced. 

Porter Emerson Browne, author of 
“The Spendthrift,” was a free-lance 
newspaperman and reporter in various 


cities of the country, finally acquiring 


a reputation as a writer of humorous 
fiction for the magazines before he 
wrote “A Fool There Was” for Robert 
Hilliard. 

Thompson Buchanan, author of “A 
Woman’s Way,” was a reporter and 
dramatic critic at Louisville, and follow- 
ing the example of the others, reached 
the stage via the short-story and novel 
route. Jules Eckert Goodman, author 
of “The Man Who Stood Still” and 
“Mother,” was formerly a dramatic 
critic at Portland, Oregon. Wilbur D. 
Nesbit and Franklin P. Adams, both of 
whom have been responsible for lyrics 
in musical shows, are still actively en- 
gaged as newspapermen. Jackson D. 
Haag, who has taken a fling at play- 
writing, is a dramatic critic at Pittsburg. 


Wallace Rice, Roy McCardell, Frank- ~ 


lin Fyles, William Winter, John Cor- 
bin and many others well known to 
magazine and newspaper readers, have 
at one time and another been the au- 
thors of dramatic offerings in the 
American theatre. 


Conditions in Europe 


THIS practice of passing from the 


newspaper Office to the playhouse is not — 
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altogether an American habit, however, 
or at least not more characteristic of 
the writers in this country than else- 
where. It is perhaps more significant in 
America, however, because the status 
of the newspaperman is not the same as 
it is abroad. In Paris, the example of 
the recently deceased Catulle Mendés 
was characteristic and noteworthy. In 
the height of his fame, which extended 
over many years, when Madam Bern- 
hardt was appearing in one of his plays 
at her own theatre, when an opera for 
which he wrote the libretto was scoring 
at the Imperial Academy of Music, 
popularly known as the Opera, when 
his books were to be found in all the 
stalls and his name was prominently 
displayed as a magazine contributor in 
every kiosk of the boulevards, he re- 
tained his position as dramatic critic of 
Le Journal and was perhaps as pleased 
with that distinction as of any other 
associated with his name. 

He knew that the greatest writers of 
France had been associated with the 
newspapers of Paris, just as they are 
at present, even though it be as occa- 
sional contributors of stories or as 
leader writers. And the drama always 
occupied an important position in the 
newspapers of the French capital. Na- 

oleon Bonaparte secretly feared’ the 
journalists more than an enemy ap- 
proaching his country’s borders. Sixty 
political papers disappeared altogether 
during his consulate, so that in 1818 
there were only four left, which were 
openly his tools. Politics was almost en- 
tirely banished from them, and they 
consisted mainly of criticism and gos- 
sip concerning music, art, drama and 
society—a condition that has never 
since entirely disappeared. 

Guizot, Heine, Renan and Taine were 
regular contributors to the Journal des 
Débats. Balzac, Gautier and Victor 
Hugo wrote for La Presse. Alexandre 
(Dumas was on the payroll of Le Siécle. 
Eugene Sue received 100,000 francs 
from Le Constitutionel for “The Wan- 
dering Jew”—which was first published 
in a series of feuilletons. Francois Cop- 
pée and the Comtesse de Martel, known 
as “Gyp,” helped to make La Patrie 
conspicuous. Jules LeMaitre was a 
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regular member of the staff of Le 
Soleil. Emile Zola published many of 
his most famous works in L’ Aurore. 

Much the same condition obtains in 
London, Berlin and other European 
capitals. Ferenc Molnar was a news- 
paperman at Budapest before he 
wrote “The Devil” and other success- 
ful dramas. At Copenhagen, a man who 
might be termed “the Richard Harding 
Davis of Denmark,” because he was the 
author of twenty popular society novels 
and had achieved some success as a 
playwright, told me that his chiefest 
ambition was to become a leading news- 
paperman in his native city. But note 
the difference between this man and 
Davis, who was a star reporter and war 
correspondent until his novels and plays 
made him independent of the news- 
paper salary—which he willingly gave 
up when he was able to pass to what in 
America is deemed a position of major 
consequence in the world. 


Multiplying an Income 


THE transition from reporter to 
playwright has been more satisfac- 
torily accomplished, or at least with 
greater ease than from novelist to dram- 
atist. Where men like Hopwood jumped 
from a salary of $25 a week to royalties 
of at least $1,000 a week, the process 
has been slower and executed with 
greater labor in the cases of writers 
like Jerome, Thomas Dixon, George 
Barr McCutcheon, Edith Wharton— 
whose “The House of Mirth” failed, al- 
though she had the assistance of Clyde 
Fitch in making the dramatic version 
of her popular novel—Jack London, 
Gertrude Atherton, W. D. Howells, 
Henry James and several others whose 
names might be mentioned. Barrie has 
proved that he is capable of writing 
novels and plays with equal facility— 
which is also true in a measure of Hall 
Caine. But their prolific contemporary, 
F. Marion Crawford, never quite suc- 
ceeded in carrying his words over the 
footlights, although he tried to do so, 
as for instance, in the attempt to pro- 
vide a vehicle for Sarah Bernhardt. 

Somerset Maugham wrote several 
novels that publishers were pleased to 
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accept on terms flattering to the author 
before he could get one of his plays 
produced, although dramatic authorship 
was always his aim in life and he 
frankly confessed that novel writing 
had been merely a means of livelihood 
with him. 


The Drama vs the Novel 


THERE is no doubt, however, that 
the drama is more exacting and more 
difficult to write than the novel. The 
novelist may have his entire work relate 
to two characters and they may remain 
almost nameless, as in the case of D’An- 
nunzio’s “Triumph of Death” and 
“Flame of Life.” Or he may bring char- 
acters into his story in battalions, as 
Zola did in “Lourdes” and other works. 
He may continue the same characters 
through a series of volumes as Balzac 
liked to do, and following that worthy 
example, as Romaine Rolland is doing 
to-day with his soul-penetrating study 
of “Jean Christophe.” Or he may say 
all that is to be said in a few pages, 
leaving portraits in realistic miniature 
as De Maupassant and even the Amer- 
ican “O. Henry” were able to do so ex- 
cellently. 

But the dramatist may take no such 
liberties. He is like the artist who ac- 
cepts a commission to execute a paint- 
ing upon a given wall space. The play- 
wright’s limitations also include time. 
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‘An act is limited to a certain period and 
no play nowadays is expected to have 
more than four acts. The action ma‘ 
represent an hour or a century, but it 
cannot actually consume more than the 
two or three hours at best. 

These things and many others, par- 
ticularly the skill for condensation de- 
manded of the man who writes plays, 
are difficulties for the novelist who has 
hitherto had no boundaries of space. 
Perhaps that’s just where the newspaper 
training is valuable. It was a painful 
moment when the city editor demanded 
the writing of a story which the re- 
porter thought worth a page, into a half 
column, but he learned his first lesson 
in playwriting there and owes some- 
thing to the editor who thus taught him 
the value of succinct and poignant ex- 
pression which, although he did not and 
could not appreciate it at the moment, 
was the foundation for his fame and for- 
tune in the playhouse. This technique 
of expression. and training in observa- 
tion of what is “news value”—quite as 
important on the stage as in the news- 
paper office—are the things learned by 
the budding playwright in a newspaper 
office, which men in other walks of life 
must acquire by slower and more diffi- 
cult processes; and this accounts for 
the speedy success of the reportorial 
dramatists as compared to others who 
approach Thespis without the newspa- 
perman’s equipment. e 




























by GEORGE F. FRANCIS 


A SHORT STORY OF THE STAGE 


WAS reading a long article on the 
care of the speaking voice, if I re- 
member correctly, when his timid 

tap came at my top-floor hall-room door. 
I bade him enter. He seemed unusually 
nervous; that was his first visit to my 
humble quarters. Of course I had seen 
him before, on the stairs, in the hall and 
once or twice at dinner in the French 
boarding-house next door—all that my 
slim purse could afford at that time. He 
had always nodded and smiled—but 
never spoken. He began timidly: 

“TI was wondering if you would care 
to go to the theatre with me to-night— 
I have the tickets here. It’s the opening 
night; ‘Love’s Landmark’ is the play.” 

“That’s one of Churchill Hume’s, 
isn’t it?’ I queried. 


“Yes,” he answered. “Would you 
care to take it in?” 

I replied that I would be delighted, 
wondering the while, why he chose me 
as his companion. He couldn’t have 
been more than twenty-five or so— 
youth was evident in every feature of 
his pale face. Other things I saw there 
too—a high-strung temperament, a deli- 
cate sensibility, a nature not intended 
for the hard knocks of the world. He 
was the artist without being the poseur; 
he always impressed me as belonging to 
a past century, to the court of some 
happy queen; it was strange, yet it 
seemed to me he would have been more 
at home in silken doublet and hose in- 
stead of the shiny black suit he always 
wore. As for being an occupant of a 
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cheap lodging-house—he seemed terribly 
out of place. 

“You don’t mind sitting in the gallery, 
do you?” he asked. 

“Not at all,” I answered. 

“That’s good; you see I don’t know 
many people here and I couldn’t trust 
myself there—alone.” 

His speech seemed strange—I must 
have shown my perplexity, for he 
laughed oddly and returned to the col- 
loquial. 


“I suppose I ought to introduce my- 


self. My name’s Eberle—Gideon Eberle. 
You'll pardon the informality, I hope— 
and let the Spirit of Bohemia answer for 
the introduction.” 

So it was we made each other’s ac- 
quaintance. 

My impression of the play was very 
vague. Churchill Hume’s name appeared 
on the program as author and producer 
—that was generally enough for the or- 
dinary play-goer. There was the usual 
care of details—the subtle lighting ef- 
fects, the careful selection of the cast, 
in fact, all the little, unnoticed things 
that made the man’s name a by-word, 
Churchill Hume spelled success—theat- 
rically—but my companion occupied 
most of my attention. 

His program he tore into tiny pieces ; 
his cheeks had an unnatural flush and 
his eyes an unhealthy brightness. Then 
too, there were monosyllabic noises that 
came from between his lips—most dis- 
concerting. They seemed to convey 
many messages ; they meant nothing, yet 
they were so annoyingly fascinating— 
so pregnant with unconveyed meaning. 
It didn’t take a keen observer to see 
that there was a battle going on within 
his soul. What was it? 

Three acts had passed. The curtain 
had fallen on the climax and there were 
the usual first-night cries of “Author— 
Author !” Churchill Hume came before 
the footlights in answer to the call. The 
audience quieted down to hear that 
famous flow of splendid sarcasm. The 
man was a genius in his way—tall, 
gaunt and ethereal-looking, with no at- 
tempt at feigned nervousness. His 
speech was a frank avowal of the satis- 
fied egoist—never have I seen such gor- 
geous aplomb. Then it came— 
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How can I describe it? It was not a. 


cry—it was too noble for a screech— 
yet my blood curdles when I think of 
it! It was a scream of a being in un- 
controllable agony. I turned quickly and 
beheld my companion; he was standing 
erect, a wavering finger pointed at the 
man on the stage; his face was livid - 
and I was near enough to see that there 
was froth in the corners of his mouth, 
Churchill Hume paused, but only for an 
instant. His ready wit came to his res- 
cue and he went on; the lad beside me 
seemed to wilt—and like a man of 
paper, he collapsed in his seat. 

The details that followed were un- 
comfortable in the extreme. Naturally 
all eyes were turned on the young man 
beside me. To the orchestra and balcony, 
the cry meant nothing. “Somebody 
drunk up there,” they probably said. 
But your real, temperamental, appre- 
ciative play-goer is the man in the gal- 
lery; to him that outburst, short but 


-terrible, meant something. Even to me, 


there was a word formulated by those 
twitching lips; it ran in the back of my 


‘head, over and over again, but I couldn’t 


make it out—then. 

And now an usher was tapping me 
on the shoulder. There came a low, 
ugly : “What’s the matter with him?” 

“Tell him I’m all right now,” whis- 
pered Eberle tensely. 

I lied opportunely and the incident 
passed off. 

The final act was almost over before 
my companion spoke again. A young 
girl had made her first appearance in 
the play; her dainty manner and youth- 
ful freshness caused an audible hum of 
approval. Eberle spoke softly—his sigh 
seemed to be the echo, the echo of that 
crowded house. I caught his words: 

“Beautiful—beautiful! I knew she 
could do it!” 

It was his hands that started the 
round of applause on her exit. Her part 
was small, but it stood out like a cameo 
—or rather like a single sapphire in a 
heavy Oriental setting. I wondered who 
she was and what she was to Gideon 
Eberle. 

After the play, we went round to the 
stage door. I asked if he objected to my 
company. 
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“No,” he answered. “It’s best that 
you should come. I guess I'll be all 
right,” he added quickly. 

Frankly, my curiosity was at fever- 
heat—I am a nosey old chap sometimes. 
That scream of his was still running 
im my brain; it seemed more like a word 
of hate or scorn the more I thought of 
it. At last, the girl came out—and there, 
her arm through his, was the master 
producer, Churchill Hume. 

The girl saw Eberle and smiled sweet- 
ly; the man followed her gaze, and at 
sight of my companion, his thin black 
eyebrows met in a frown. There was a 
taxicab waiting; Hume put the girl in- 
side, spoke to her through the window 
and came over to Eberle. 

“Don’t make a d—n fool of yourself,” 
the preducer whispered. “It wont. do 
you a bit of good. You got yours—can’t 
you keep your kid mouth shut?” 

Right then and there that word of 
Eberle’s flashed across my mind: it had 
a meaning—I knew it! It was—“Liar!” 

The exhaust pipe of the taxicab en- 
weloped us in a pungent, ill-smelling, 
gasoline-laden smoke; the taxi showed 
us its tiny red rear lamp and then, with 
Churchill Hume and the girl inside, the 
car went chugging and smoking up the 
street. 

Gideon Eberle stood there motion- 
less; then I saw his arms shoot out in 
front of him and he swayed forward. 
I caught him before he fell. 

“Brace up, brace up,” I cried. “A 
drink is what you need!” 

He looked at me stupidly for a mo- 
ment and then smiled. I was right about 
that fotgotten-century business ; he was 
facing pain—there was the courtier in 
that smile, plain enough. 

“Ves,” he answered. “A dram of 
something wont do me a bit of harm 
just now. Where shall we go?” 

We crossed the street to an unfre- 
quented rathskeller and seated at a lit- 
tle corner table I made him take a pony 
of Cognac. I ordered a tall stein, for I 
knew he wanted to talk. It would do 
him good to get whatever he had “on 
his chest” off there. And as I said be- 
fore, I was curious. 

“This is mighty decent of you,” he 
began. “I thought you were that kind of 
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a chap. That’s why I took the liberty 
of dragging you along—although I 
didn’t think I was going to be as bad 
as this.” 

I “waved his objections aside; there 
was no use interrupting him, so I waited. 
He drew a deep breath and began again: 

“Great ‘Scott! If I had any idea things . 
were going to turn out this way, I’d 
have let the dirty money go to hang. 
Bah! What a man will do for that stuff ! 
You’ve had your run of hard luck too?” 

I answered him truthfully. All the 
music teachers don’t have studios in 
Carnegie -Hall—and I was a man of 
forty-five. 

“Ever been hungry ?” 

The look in my eyes answered him. 

“Well, then—you’re the man I can 
talk to. I’ve felt that all along some- 
how.” He hesitated and then hurried his 
words. “I-I-want to—to justify my- 
self in somcbody’s eyes. You know that 
feeling ?” 

I nodded knowingly. 

“I came to this Hell-city as full of 
hope as anyone who ever trod its pave- 
ments. I left behind a happy home that 
was plently big enough for any young- 
ster—but not big enough for my burn- 
ing ambition. I thought I’d take the 
place by storm. H’m—been reading too 
much Byron I guess. Well, I didn’t.” 

He shook his head sadly; then that 
sweet smile came again. 

“T was laughed at, and sneered at— 
and told to go to the devil. Some places 
were sweetly polite—that was even 
worse. My money was all gone; I 
couldn’t get work; I couldn’t borrow; I 
had nothing-to pawn. I thought of— 
well, never mind. One day I got a letter 
from this man Hume asking me to call; 
I was light-headed with joy. 

“He received me in that world-fa- 
mous study of his; he sat at his desk— 
the one that had once been Napoleon’s. 
He talked to me as though I were some 
long lost son—I remember his words. 

“*Your play shows positive touches 
of genius in places, Mr. Eberle, yet in 
others it’s positively raw—do you follow 
me? Now if you will consent to place 
it in my hands—you know my reputa- 
tion—I think I can make a go of it. 
What do you say?” 





“I turned alternately hot and cold. 
I felt there was something behind this 
—something horrible! 

“You mean collaboration, of course,’ 
said I, grasping at a straw. 

“ “My dear boy,’ he sighed. ‘You don’t 
understand. I am Churchill Hume and 
you are—pardon me—you are only in 
embryo just yet. Of course there must 
be changes. It’s only the idea I'll use. 
_ Tl buy it from you outright—let’s say 
five hundred dollars. Come now, think 
it over.’ 

“T jumped to my feet and called him 
every name I could lay my tongue to. 
He sat there watching me—his finger 
tips together. He hummed a tune. I 
took my manuscript under my arm and 
in a blazing fury left the room. ‘Think 
it over, dear lad,’ he called over his 
shoulder. 

“I thought it over—two weeks. And 
it wasn’t the hunger that decided me— 
you see there was Helen. She came 
from my town; she wanted to go on 
the stage, but had a hard time of it, 
poor girl. I went to see Hume again and 
—Bah, he was so familiar! Called me 
‘dear lad’ again, put his arm over my 
shoulder—it was nauseating! He of- 
fered me a thousand; and I, fool that I 
was, I gave in to him—on the one con- 
dition, that he give Helen that part in 
the last act.” 

Gideon Eberle paused; he bit his lip; 
then his arms dropped helplessly to his 
sides. For a long time he looked at me 
in silence. 
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“Well,” he said. “You saw. She was 
with him to-night. To-morrow the pa- 
pers will be full of ‘another Hume hit,’ 
‘Churchill Hume scores again,’ and like 
phrases. What can I do? Can I tell her 
that he has stolen my play? She'll 
either laugh at me or—or—believe me 
and call me a fool for letting it go. 
That’ll be worse. He’s right ; I got mine 
—I’d better keep my kid mouth shut. 
Bah! Changes! He put in some lights 
here, a bit of music there, and white- 
washed the whole thing with his flowery 
rot. I held out as long as I dared, sitting 
up there; I went there in the gallery to 
be as far away as I could and yet see 
it—I wanted to see it; but when he 
thanked the audience for their ‘appre- 
ciation of his humble efforts’ in that 
same oily tone he used with me, I—well 
couldn’t seem to choke down that sti- 
fling thing that rose to my lips, so I let 
him have it. H’m—I got mine—a thou- 
sand dollars. And I’ve lost—do you 
think I could stand another Cognac?” 

Gideon Eberle was right. The next 
morning the newspapers were loud in 
their praise of the play. One critic even 
went so far as to say that “the great 
playwright’s buoyant curtain speech was 
almost spoiled by some fool in the gal- 
lery.” He added: “Mr. Hume quickly 
regained his mental equilibrium and 
gave us one of those delightful talks for 
which he is famous. Truly, a wonderful 
man.” 

“Truly,” I thought. “A fool in the 
gallery—just so.” 
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Nielsen. 
MISS NIELSEN is one of the youngest musical comedy stars in this country. 


than four years ago, she has been wonderfully successful. With an engaging personality and 
a voice of rare power, she has become one of the leading prime donne before the public. 


HAVE often read what well known 
stage favorites have had to say on 
the subject of the difficulties that 

confront the beginner on the stage. 

With some of them I heartily 

agree; but with others I do not agree. 

The difficulties that gave me the 

greatest amount of trouble to over- 
come, had nothing whatever to do 


Starting less 


with the actual stage side of the pro- 
fession. But there were two very hard 
lessons that I had to learn thorough- 
ly before I began to make the prog- 
ress I had anticipated. 

One of these lessons was the culti- 
vation of patience and restraint. The 
other lesson was in gaining self-con- 
trol. 
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Like all stage beginners, I had a 
pretty favorable idea of myself and of 
my abilities, The usual number of 
well-meaning, but misguided friends, 
had filled my head with stuff and non- 
sense about my wonderful talents. I 
was told that I was destined to “set 
the world on fire” with my voice. 

Personality and magnetism were 
set down as my rightful middle 
names, In short, these well-meaning 
friends quite filled me up with the 
idea that once I-entered upon a the- 
atrical career, there was nothing un- 
der the sun that could hold me back 
in my mad flight to stardom. 

I could have started off with no 
greater handicap. I had no patience 
with the rudimentary teachings of 
stage directors. I was ever ready to 
give way to unrestrained expressions 
of opinion as to the manner in which 
things were conducted. My favorite 
game was to shoot off at a tangent 
when I was told anything that doubt- 
less was suggested for my own good. 
I was sadly lacking in self-control. 

But, before proceeding, I must say 
that since I have been in the thick of 
the fight for recognition and advance- 


ment, I have accumulated and ab- 


sorbed much wisdom. I no longer 
look askance at the stage director 
when he tells me that the’way I am 
doing something is not the best way. 
I no longer put it down to personal 
prejudice. There are so many annoy- 
ing and quite necessary lessons for 
the beginner to absorb, that it re- 
quires much tact and perseverance on 
the part of those whose work it is to 
teach the idea of the beginner to shoot 
in the right direction. 

When I entered into professional 
stage work I discovered almost im- 
mediately that there is something 
else required than the possession of 
a good voice, a good appearance and 
willingness to learn. Patience and per- 
severance should be the watchword. 
I can tell you this now. But, I am free 
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to confess, the amount of patience 
and perseverance I showed at first 
could easily have been tucked away 
in a thimble, 

Just when I had turned seventeen, 
I was seized with a terrific desire to 
take up stage work as a profession. 
My mother, whose fund of common- 
sense was infinitely superior to my 
own, strongly counseled me against 
doing it. She urged me to remain con- 
tent with my church choir position 
and indulge my penchant for the 
stage’ by continuing with the amateur 
theatricals that came to the front in 
our neighborhood every so often. 

But in response to my pleading and 
the golden opinions of those well- 
meaning friends to whom I have al- 
ready referred, it was finally agreed 
that I might seek a stage position. 

No sooner was the permission 
granted, than I hied myself to the of- 
fices of Ferris and Hartman, who 
were conducting a musical stock or- 
ganization in Oakland, a city across 
the bay from San Francisco. 

Would Mr. Ferris give me a posi- 
tion with his company? 

Mr. Ferris might give me a posi- 
tion. Had I had any experience? No, 
I had not had any experience? Could 
I sing? I thought I could. Would I 
sing for Mr. Ferris? Indeed, I would. 

I feverishly unrolled my music, se- 
lected a song, which had a very high 
range, sat down to the piano and ac- 
companied myself. When I had fin- 
ished, Mr. Ferris opined that perhaps 
I might do, and further, that he might 
be able to use me in the chorus. 

This was better than nothing, but 
my pride was dreadfully hurt. I had 
been told so often by my friends that 
I had a wonderful voice that I was 
firmly convinced that Mr. Ferris was 
a very poor judge of vocal ability. I. 
was to return in a day or so and find 
out definitely if I was to join the Fer- 
ris-Hartman company of players. 

I did not know it then, although I 
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have since realized it, but Mr. Ferris 
had been very favorably impressed 
with my voice. He saw that I was in- 
clined to force the ego to the front, 
and he was trying to put on the 
brakes and bring me down a peg or 
two in my own esteem. 

I returned in a day or so, saw Mr. 
Ferris again, and was accepted, very 
unwillingly it seemed to me, as a 
chorus girl in the stock company. 

They gave me an understudy part. 
The week I went into the. company 
they were singing “The Fortune Tell- 
er,” a light opera made famous by 
Alice Nielson. I felt that I was right 
in my element. I sang and entered in- 
to the work with a great deal of vim 
and enthusiasm. 

At the end of the week, I had suc- 
ceeded in attracting sufficient atten- 
tion to be honored with a chance to 
sing the réles of Musette and Irma— 
a double part. 

I sometimes think that this sudden 
success might not have been the very 
best thing for me. It might have been 
better had I remained in the chorus 
for a season. But, that being neither 
here nor there, we shall not bother 
our heads about it. Once having had 
the opportunity to sing a principal 
réle, I immediately imagined that 
there was nothing in the world that 
could now hold me back. I was a 
youngster, of course, and had not 
lived long enough to realize that one 
good part in a more or less obscure 
organization, did not mean that I was 
a star of the first magnitude. 

I continued with the Ferris-Hart- 
man organization for some time. But, 
before going ahead, allow me to tell 
you a little anecdote that happened 
along the first week I was with the 
stock company. I was called for re- 
hearsal, quite well pleased with my- 
self, and satisfied that I was quite the 
wisest thing in the world. In rehears- 
ing me, the stage director instructed 
me to go to Right Center. 
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“Right Center?” 

Right center meant nothing at all to 
me. I looked blankly at the stage di- 
rector, but did not move. Patiently the 
stage director explained to me that 
he wanted me to walk from the posi- 
tion I was occupying, to one to the 
right of the center of the stage. 

Discovering that I did not have the 
faintest idea of any of the stage terms 
commonly in use, the stage director 
was kind enough to give me a spe- 
cial lesson in the meanings of the 
terms commonly used to indicate the 
different sections of the stage. 

And I who had thought I was so 
wise, discovered that I was indeed 
most ignorant in even the elementary 
things. But, with the enthusiasm of 
youth, I did not lay any great stress 
on the necessity of learning. these 
things. I have often since wished that 
I had displayed a more lively interest 
in just such apparently simple things 
as these. 

At the end of a season with the Fer- 
ris-Hartman organization, there oc- 
curred something that changed every- 
thing for me. It happens that Califor- 
nia is a great health resort. Men and 
women come from all over the coun- 
try to bask in the balmy breezes and 
soft sunshine of the great and golden 
West. From New York, at about this 
time, came a famous vocal instructor. 
His name was McKenzie Gordon. 
Mr. Gordon had decided that a visit 
to California was the proper caper for 
him, so he came. 

Mr. Ferris was acquainted with Mr. 
Gordon, It seems that he had talked 
about me to Mr. Gordon and it was 
finally suggested that I might find it 
advantageous to call upon him. Al- 
though I had a very good opinion of 
my own ability, and did not think 
that there was much that could be 
taught me, I decided that there could 
be no great harm in my calling upon. 
Mr. Gordon, and letting him hear 
what a real voice was like. 
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So a-calling I did go. I found Mr. 
Gordon a delightful man. He listened 
to my singing. But, imagine my cha- 
grin, when, instead of becoming wild- 
ly enthusiastic over my voice, he gave 
me a nice, brotherly sort of talk. In 
short, he told me that my voice was 
not placed right. It seems I had been 
mis-using my voice all the time. If I 
cared to do so and would place my- 
self under his instructions, Mr. Gor- 
don assured me he thought he could 
correct the defects that existed and 
put me on the right road. 

Fortunately for me, I had sufficient 
good sense to see the reason in what 
he said. So, my mother having seen 
Mr. Gordon, and he having told her 
a lot of things about the possibilities 
of my vocal powers, things that he 
had not told me, it was decided that 
I should become a pupil and begin to 
learn to sing properly. 

It was a great blow to my pride, I 
can assure you. I had confidently ex- 
pected that the singing master would 
become enthusiastic over my voice, 
just as my friends had done. But, in- 
stead of that, he found something 
amiss with it and calmly told me that 
I was singing all wrong. 

I soon discovered, however, that Mr. 
Gordon was entirely right, and the 
longer I remained under his tutelage, 
the more I discovered how little I 
really knew. about my own voice. I 
had thought I had a big range before 
I went to him, but he broadened and 
filled out my tones so that the voice 
of which I had been so proud such a 
short time before, seemed like a very 
amateurish affair indeed. 

I was all ambition to go right to 
New York, but Mr. Gordon, knowing 
the East, urged me to take it a little 
bit easier than that. His advice was 
that I go on the road and gain in act- 
ing experience, acquire stage pres- 
ence, ease of carriage, poise and 
grace. 

Though inwardly rebelling at such 
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advice, I consented to do so, and 
spent a season on the road, I went 
out in “Peggy McCree,” singing the 
principal soprano part. The experi- 
ence was invaluable to me. I also ap- © 
peared in a musical version of “Rip 
Van Winkle,” playing the part of Rip. 
While with the Ferris-Hartman or- 
ganization, I had learned a wide ré- 
pertoire of operas and when I went 
out again, I studied them all over, ap- 
plying the lessons and experience I 
had gained from Mr. Gordon. 

With the experience I was gaining, 
I began to discover how little I really 
knew about the stage. I was begin- 
ning to acquire a little more self-con- 
trol, and realize that there were oth- 
ers in the profession who knew con- 
siderably more than I did. I was more 
patient in these days, and was able 
to restrain my impulses to break over 
the traces, when instructions were 
given me. 

It was a hard fight for me to learn 
that a stage director, while he might 
not be able to sing as well as I could, 
did know vastly more about the stag- 
ing of a piece. I was fast gaining con- 
trol over my Ego, and had built for 
him a cute little mental lock-up, from 
which he escaped but rarely. The far- 
ther along I went the better soldier 
I became. 5 

But as I gained control over myself 
and realized that no matter how much 
latent talent I might possess, it 
meant years of hard, grinding work 
before I could hope to attain to the 
niche I had made mental reservation 
of, when starting out, I began to meet 
another species of annoyance. What 
I am going to say now may sound 
unpleasantly like treason, but it is the 
truth. In no profession in the world, 
in so far as I have been able to dis- 
cover, is there the amount of jealousy 
that exists in the theatrical profes- 
sion. 

No matter how hard you work, how 
legitimately you may deserve your 
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success, you will find a constant drip, 
drip of meanness and personal pet- 
tishness. It seems hard to say it, but 
the women on the stage are very 
harsh to one another. They tacitly re- 
sent your progress. Once you begin 
to amount to anything, the very peo- 
ple who were kindness and courtesy 
personified when you were obscure, 
begin to find a thousand defects in 
your personality and your work as 
a performer or singer. 

For a long time I was puzzled and 
hurt. Then, when I realized that it 
meant nothing more than the spleen 
of some one perhaps unfortunately 
not as well off as myself, I lost my 
temper. 

It was at this critical stage that I 
communed with myself. I began to 
develop restraint. I had to fight 
against the temptation to pay back 
these unhappy individuals in their 
own coin. But, as time went along, 
and I found that every time they said 
an unpleasant thing about me, it pos- 
sibly meant favorable notice from the 
very persons they had aimed to reach, 
I realized that my “cue” lay in treat- 
' ing the efforts with contempt and ig- 
noring them. 

I went with Frank Daniels in “The 
Belle of Brittainy.” I enjoyed this en- 
gagement. The little comedian-star is 
a very clever man. He. knows his 
business from A to Z, and he insists 
that he be surrounded with a cast of 
people who know their end. 

I was in “The Love Cure” at the 
New Amsterdam Theatre in New 
York. These two engagements helped 
me a great deal. They gave me a hear- 
ing in New York, where the majority 
of the prominent managers are lo- 
cated. 

My success in my New York en- 
gagements led to my singing a con- 
tract with the Messrs Shubert. They 
were to star me in a musical piece, 
but while waiting for a suitable ve- 
hicle, I was made a joint star with 
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one of the best known musical com- | 
edy singers, ; 

I shall not mention any names be- 
cause it was in this engagement that 
I met the greatest exposition of the 
jealousy to which I have referred. 
According to the arrangement, I was 
to sing on certain days, and to assume 
the rdle on other occasions when the 
co-star was ill. In the beginning I was 
given another réle, and the under- 
study of the star part. 

But, when the piece had opened, 
and the star had been compelled to 
return to New York on account of ill- 
ness, I was put in the star part. What- 
ever success I met with reached the 
ears of the star, who hastened back 
and refused to be ill any longer. And ~ 
she never gave me a chance to sing 
the part if she could help it. Happily 
I was secure in my contract, and had 
just as good opportunities to display 
my ability when the show came to 
New York as the other lady. 

The firm revived “Pinafore.” I was 
not in the cast. But this other star 
was. She again became ill, and once 
again I was called upon to fill the 
breach, taking her place when she re- 
tired from the cast. I am mentioning 
this story merely to show you to 
what extent that dame, Madame Jeal- 
ousy, exercises her unreasonable 
powers in the theatrical business. 

If I ever had a girl come to me and 
ask my advice on a stage career, I 
would tell her that when she gets go- 
ing, to mind her own business, refuse 
to listen to the advice of other people, 
once she has assured herself she is 
right, and not to be jealous of anyone 
else. If she has the ability, she will 
make good, of herself. 

Be sure of yourself, and then go 
ahead. Keep a level head; don’t listen 
to silly flattery; keep your own coun- 
sel; and listen to the stage director. 


(Mestie Tole 4 














A SHORT STORY OF THE FILMS 


WAS opposed to. the plan from the 
moment I first heard of it, but 
Tootles was ebulliently enthusiastic 

and firmly insistent upon it—which was 
all that was necessary under the cir- 


cumstances. For Tootles’ will ruled 
supreme over the winter-quarters; she 
was undisputed mistress, alike of the 
animal-cages, the arena, the cook-house 
and the motion-picture camp. I was 
Stage-manager of the motion-picture 


outfit that had been sent to the Florida 
winter-quarters of the Hermann Wild 
Animal Show, where with the aid of 
our own actors, the circus-people and 
the wild-animals, we were making films 
of African life, hunting savage beasts in 
the jungle, and the like—all realistically 
reproduced, thanks to the tropical 
foliage and settings available near the 
quarters. Before I had been there a 
week I succumbed to the charms of 
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Tootles, and became one of her most 
ardent and loyal subjects. Tootles, be it 
said, had just turned fifteen, and was 
the motherless daughter of “Old Man” 
Hermann. Moreover, she had just 
learned how to handle the leopards, and 
a prouder little miss never wore pig- 
tails, or wheedled strawberry tarts from 
the cook between meals. 

If the Old Man had only been blessed 
with a greater portion of common sense, 
and a smaller appetite for drink, per- 
haps he would have withheld his consent 
in spite of the eloquent pleadings of 
Tootles. The Old Man, though, was 
easy-going, and even more completely 
dominated by his daughter than the rest 
of us. We spoke against it as strongly 
as we dared, but he heard only his dark- 


- eyed Tootles. 


“Guess she knows enough about put- 


= ting those pesky leopards through their 


paces to pose for your fool camera,” he 
snapped, and I knew it was useless to 
protest further. 

Tootles had acted in several of the 
films for me, and a bright little child 
actress she was. To have her turned 


* loose with the leopards though, while 


the photographer reeled off several 
hundred feet of film was an entirely 
different matter. The firm had ordered 


_ me to make a “picture” with a jungle 
p jung: 


setting in which a lost child, asleep in 
a clump of ferns, is about to be devoured 
by leopards, when a brave hunter ap- 
pears, and at the risk of his life, faces 
the beasts, and rescues the child. That’s 
the way it would appear on the screen. 
The child would be merely a dummy, 
and the rescuer would be Lanky Jim, 
the star animal trainer, but the audi- 
ences wouldn’t know that. Of course 


- there was a lot more to it, but that was 


_ the big, thrilling scene. 
_ Then Tootles set her inventive little 
brain to work, and pronounced her ulti- 
matum in the matter. She would play 
the lost child herself, the “babe in the 
woods,” as it were, and when the leop- 
- ards came upon her she would quell and 
tame them, so that when the rescuer ar- 
Tived on the scene. they would be 
metaphorically, if: not literally, eating 
out of her hands. 

“Wont that be fine?” she called, hop- 


tures. 


ping across to where I was drawing a 
ground-plan, and perching herself quite 
unceremoniously in my lap. 

“It will not—not at all, Tootles,” I 
replied, as firmly as I could. 

At heart of course I realized how 
mightily effective such a scene would 
be, but it was altogether out of the ques- 
tion. For Tootles to direct three cage- 
broken leopards through a series of 
tricks they had been rehearsed in six 
months by Lanky Jim, was far different 
from handling them in an open-air cage 
fifty feet long, where we made such pic- 
In the latter case it was suf- 
ficiently dangerous for Lanky Jim, let 
alone his fifteen year old protégée. 

“Please let me,” she coaxed. A pair 
of warm young arms flew round my 
neck in a delicious bear-hug. “Please 
let me!” 

I sat stoically resisting. 

“Well, I’m going to anyway. Papa 
says I can. So there!” She slipped from 
my lap, and stood looking at me de- 
fiantly from out her large round eyes. 

It was useless to reason with her ; her 
mind was resolutely made up. Then 
it was that I had gone to the Old Man. 
Lanky Jim, I found shortly afterwards 
in the elephant stable. I knew from the 
surly frown which veiled his generally 
serene countenance that Tootles had 
me Shae announced the proposition to 

im. 

“Tt’s suicide, that’s what it is—plain 
suicide. Why, that dear kid had all she 
could do to handle the beasts last Sun- 
day. My heart was a-goin’ like a trip- 
hammer every second she was in the 
cage with ’em. She’s a born trainer, 
like her poor mother what got torn to 
bits by the nastiest bunch of tigers the 
Old Man or anybody else ever got to- 
gether. But to put her out there loose 
with them leopards—good God, man! 
It’s like murdering her!” Lanky Jim 
was inhaling huge, quick puffs of ciga- 
ret smoke, releasing them in nervous 
jerks through the nostrils. That was 
the only way he ever confessed to agi- 
tation. Always when performing in the 
cage during the regular summer season 
he had a cigaret dangling listlessly 
from his mouth. To the thousands of 
spectators in the tent he would seem 
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to be the incarnation of happy-go-lucky 
dare-deviltry ; tigers, lions, panthers, all 
apparently obeyed his slightest nod with 
complaisant alacrity. Yet if you caught 
sight of little rapid puffs of smoke com- 
ing from his nose you knew that he was 
carrying on a tremendous mental 
struggle with the beasts upon the out- 
come of which depended his very life. 
That was the only way you could tell if 
all was well with Lanky Jim. 

“T wont stand for it—I’ll quit first,” 
growled. “It was bad enough Sun- 

ay.” 

Yes, it had been bad enough the pre- 
vious Sunday, no mistaking. For it was 
then that Tootles had made her début 
as a professional trainer. A worse aft- 
ernoon I had never experienced in my 
life. Along about three o’clock the 
ferry-boats began to come across the 


river from the city, crowded with people _ 


eager for amusement and excitement. 
The Old Man let them come over every 
Sunday. The ten cents admission to 
the quarters he charged went a long way 
towards paying the weekly fodder bill 
for the animals. First the band played 
a while, then the cow-boys charged 
round the arena, putting their broncos 
through Western stunts and pastimes. 
In conclusion, the crowd went to the 
animal-hall, where Lanky Jim showed 
off the beasts, and exhibited some of 
them. .When he had finished, Tootles 
made her début. 

For months Lanky Jim had been 
coaching her. She and Jim were almost 
inseparable. Rumor ran that Jim had 
toved Tootles’ mother long before she 
had even met the Old Man, and that 
through all the years he had harbored 
his love in silence. In any event, we all 
knew that he fairly worshiped Tootles. 

'“She’ll make a famous one some of 
these days,” the veteran trainer would 
remark proudly after a long morning of 
tutoring. 

At last he had declared that it was 
safe for her to work the leopards alone, 
_ and her début was arranged. On three 
sides, the interior of the hall was lined 
with the animal cages; on the fourth 
was a raised stage in the form of a 
heavily rodded cage. A closed runway 
led from the individual cages to this ex- 
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hibiting one, up which Lanky Jim drove 
the animals that were to be shown the 
crowd, seated on the rows of benches 
in the body of the hall. 

With a quick opening and slamming 
of the cage-door he admitted the three 
leopards, who went docilely to their 
places. Then the door opened again for 
a second, and Tootles bounded into the 
cage. She was pretty as a picture, in a 
spangled pink dress and pink stockings, 
her cheeks glowing, her eyes radiant. 
her rich, black hair done in a high knot 
on her head, and held by a big, pink 
ribbon. The audience burst into thunder- 
ous applause, and Tootles smiled faintly 
in return. She was too wrapt in her 
animals to bother much, 

The beasts snarled uneasily at her ad- 
vent, and their tails flapped and twisted 
round their bodies. I was sitting down 
front, and on the other side of the cage, 
leaning close against the bars, was 
Lanky Jim, the barrel of a revolver 
showing from the fingers of one hand, 
his features taut, his eyes fixed on the 
restless animals. 

In time Tootles called the leopards to 
her, ordered them to their positions, 
commanded them with sharp snaps of 
her whip to perform their feats, all as 
calmly and unconcerned as if she had 
done it a thousand times before. As each 
trick was safely concluded I could see 
Lanky Jim draw a deep breath; it was 
only in the intervals when the beasts 
returned to their stands, and Tootles, 
sweetly and modestly as a daisy, ac- 
knowledged the applause of the gather- 
ing, that Jim even thought to breathe. 

For her concluding tableau, Tootles 
lifted in her arms one of the leopards, 
an American flag stuck in his mouth, the 
other two leopards standing one on each 
side of her, their fore-paws raised to 
her shoulders, and the band blatantly 
playing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 
She caught the pose successfully, when 
suddenly there was a wild snarl, and 
the beast in her arms threw himself to 
the floor, the flag fluttering out of his 
mouth. Savagely he raised himself and 
turned upon her. For a moment Tootles 
stood as if dismayed; then with a sharp 
word she sent the other two leopards 
loping to their stands. The third stood 
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glaring at her, fire seeming to shoot 
from his eyes. A horrified gasp rose 
from the audience, for everybody ex- 
ti the beast to leap upon her, and 

saw Lanky Jim leveling his revolver 
through the bars. 

“Back, back!” hissed Tootles, snap- 
ping her whip through the air, and ad- 
vancing a step upon the beast. For a 
full minute he looked at her undecided, 
then with a long, protracted whine, he 
retreated to his corner, Tooties follow- 
ing and scolding him roundly the while. 
Her audacity had conquered the beast, 
and subjected him to her will. With all 
three leopards in their places, Tootles 
backed leisurely across the cage to the 
door that Lanky Jim was holding ajar 
for her. A second more and she was 
free. The crowd that afternoon had cer- 
tainly obtained their dime’s worth of 
excitement ! 

Lanky Jim, being more insistent with 

‘the Old Man than I had been, fared 
worse. 

“Tootles says she can handle ’em, 
and that’s all there is to it. Guess if my 
daughter wants ter act for the motion- 
pictures she’s got a right to, and what’s 
more, she’s a-goin’ to.” 

The Old Man had been drinking, and 
was in a nasty mood. Indulgent affec- 
tion for his daughter ran rampant in 
his make-up, and a plentiful imbibing of 
whisky made it a trait not to be tam- 

with. 

“Well, I wont budge the leopards 
from their cage for any such murder- 
ous task,” said La jim. 

“What's that yer say ?” yelled the Old 
‘Man, unable.to credit his ears. 

. “said I wont take the leopards from 
their cage—I'll be damned if I will!” 
retorted the thoroughly rebellious Jim. 
“Yer wont, eh? You dare to tell me, 
who’s kept yer employed nearly twenty 
years—yer dare to tell me yer wont? Go 


on then, clear out o’ here. Never let me - 


catch yer in these quarters again or it 
will go hard with yer!” The Old Man 
Was screaming at the top of his lungs, 
and swinging his cane im great orbits 
through the air. 

There were tears in Jim’s eyes when 
he told me about it. 

“Tt’s Thursday you make the picture, 
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aint it?” he inquired. “I’ll be here then, 
no matter what happens.” 

I hoped by the next day the Old Man 
would cool off, and send for Jim to come 
back, but instead he was worse. He was 
drinking a lot more than was good for 
him, and in a temper most of the time, 
except when Tootles was near him. 
Then he softened, and purred like a 
kitten. She had only to crook her finger, 
and he agreed with anything she said. 
He promoted Bill Humbert to Jim’s 
place. Bill was a good enongh trainer so 
far as I knew, but nothing like as ex- 
perienced as Jim, I would have given a 
whole lot to call the affair off, but if I 
refused to make the picture the firm 
would only send on some one who 
would. Vainly I expended my best ef- 
forts to get Tootles to abandon the 
scatter-brained idea. If I mentioned 
danger, she tilted her ‘little nose in the 
air, and laughed. If I threatened never 
to speak to her again, she merely tossed 
her black locks impishly, and ran off 
to throw pebbles in the ears of the ele- 
phants until the tickle made them trum- 
pet noisily. In desperation I even tried 
to bribe her. 

“You forget Plt make twenty-five 
dollars for acting in the picture,’ she 
returned, tossing a handful of rose 
petals in my face. 

When Thursday came, Tootles was 
the first to be ready, and impatiently she 
waited for -Bill to whip in the animals. 
Aeréss one end of the large out-door 
cage, a cluster of palm and date trees 
had been planted, while ferns and other 
tropical plants had been set round in 
thick profusion. A short and tangled: 
path led through the brake. Viewed 
through the ground-glass of the camera, 
it looked like a bit of veritable jungle;. 
thousands of people in the great cities 
would be deceived when the picture was 
thrown on. the screen. 

I was superintending the placing of 
the camera, which was just outside the 
cage about twenty feet from the front. 
of the impromptu “jungle,” when I 
heard sounds of quarreling behind me. 
Looking round, I saw Lanky Jim and 
the Old Man holding a stormy session. 

“Didn’t I tell yer never to show yer 
face here again?” roared the Old Man. 






















Jim turned pale, but held his ground. 
“Didn’t 1?” 

Jim made no answer, and the Old 
Man completely lost his temper. Reach- 
ing into his coat-pocket he pulled forth 
a huge horse-pistol, which he brandished 
threateningly. 

“Now you git, once and fer all. Next 
time I spot yer round here, I'll shoot, 
and shoot ter kill.” With that, the Old 
Man turned and stumped off to the 
cook-house. 

“What’ll I do?” pleaded Jim, hurry- 
ing over to me, his face all ashen. “I’ve 
got to stay, and see that Tootles aint 
harmed.” 

“Run down round the other side of 
the ‘jungle.’ The Old Man wont see you 
there,” I directed, going on with my 
work, while Jim and Tootles, hand in 
hand, scurried out of sight. 

At last everything was in readiness. 
The operator was slowly turning the 
handle that revolved the film, waiting 
my signal to go faster, and commence 
exposures. Bill drove in the leopards, 
who were a little awed and overwhelmed 
by the comparative freedom. They 
crunched along with slow, cunning steps, 
turning their heads this way and that. 
Most everybody on the place had assem- 
bled to watch the proceedings, and a 
murmur of delight arose, for the gigan- 
tic, spotted-backed cats made a hand- 
some picture in the flashing sunlight 
and against the green background of 
grass and trees. When Bill had driven 
the beasts over near the “jungle,” he 
opened the gate, and Tootles passed in. 
‘As she did so I saw a form top the iron- 
grating on the other side of the cage, 
and drop unobserved to the ground. I 
felt strangely relieved, for I hadn’t any 
too much confidence in Bill’s ability or 
courage. 

Tootles walked across to the “jungle,” 
and when she came in range of the lens 
we started the picture, the film reeling 
through in fast, whirring clicks. The 
leopards took no notice of either her or 
Bill; they were still accustoming them- 
selves to their new surroundings. Toot- 
les took her part as we had rehearsed 
her. Wandering blindly in the “jungle” 
path, with every evidence of being lost, 
she at last sank down among the ferns, 
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TOOTLES AND THE MOTION PICTURE 








feigning sleep. It was then that Bill 
prodded the beasts over towards her. 

What followed happened almost too 
fast to see. As the animals came near 
her, Tootles opened her eyes just as we 
had arranged. Then I saw her scramble 
to her feet, and hold out her hands in 
childish trust, as if to make friends, 
Under her breath she was talking to the 
leopards caressingly, soothingly. They 
advanced playfully, much like cats upon 
a helpless mouse, I thought. When they 
were very near, one of them made a 
little dash at her, all in a spirit of play, 
but the jolt was a hard one and -unex- 
pected. Tootles was knocked to the 
ground. Before she could recover, the 
leopards were upon her, a great tousled 
heap, pawing and yelping in a rhapsody 
of well-meant joy that would presently 
turn to one of savage greed and ravag- 
ing. I remember seeing Bill stand there, 
quaking, as if hypnotized. I remember, 
too, that the silence of the crowd, in 
spite of the numbers, was awful. The 
silent pall of calamity seemed suddenly 
to have descended upon us. Then a fig- 
ure shot round the “jungle;” there was 
a flash, a report, and the top leopard fell 
over backwards, howling with pain and 
rage. A second shot, and he dropped 
quiet. 

Quicker almost than you could see, 
a thousand times quicker than you 
can tell, Lanky Jim dived down head 
foremost among the beasts, grabbed 
Tootles by the head and one leg, and 
with a mighty effort tossed her far in 
among the ferns. Fiercely the two re- 
maining leopards turned upon the in- 
terloper, In the scramble to save Tootles, 
he had lost his revolver, but he whipped 
a long knife from his belt just as one 
of the beasts leaped upon him. He raised 
his left arm to protect his face; the long, 
gleaming teeth closed upon it. With all 
the strength he could summon, he swung 
his other arm, and buried the knife to 
its hilt in the throat of the beast that 
was bearing him down. The jaws re- 
laxed ; the body thumped to the ground 
a streaming mass of red. 

Then the third leopard jumped. I 
thought this would surely be Jim’s fin- 
ish, when from the crowd came the 
crack of a revolver. With unerring aim, 
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one of the cowboys, afraid till then to 
shoot for fear of hitting Tootles or Jim, 
felled the beast in mid-air, piercing him 
through the heart. 

Our heads whirling with terror, we 
burst into the cage. Tootles had landed, 
little the worse for her experience, on a 
soft bed of green stuffs; she had a few 
- bad scratches on her shoulders and legs, 
but was not seriously hurt. Lanky Jim 
looked pale and sickly, and his arm and 
clothes were blood-stained. Except for 
the terrible lacerations on his arm 
though, he was unharmed. 

The Old Man was sober enough now. 
I never saw a man look so scared in my 
life. Scooping Tootles into his arms, be- 
fore we could cven dress her scratches, 
he pressed her to him for what seemed 
an eternity. Then he bent over Lanky 
Jim, and his words came slow and 
solemn. 


“Twas all my fault, Jim. I should 
have listened to you, and not let her do 
it.” He paused, looking gratefully at the 
figure stretched before him. “See here, 
Jim; you go over ter Cuba for a couple 
o’ weeks at my expense, and get well. 
Then come back to work again—under- 
stand ?” 

Lanky Jim nodded, his eyes fixed up- 
on Tootles. She laid her hand on his 
brow, and kissed him on the cheek. 

“I’m awfully sorry, Jim. I never, 
never’ll be naughty and disobey you 
again.” 

“There, there, don’t say any more,” 
whispered Lanky Jim, smiling. “I'll 
make you the most famous animal train- 
er in the world some of these days. 
You’ve got it in you, Tootles.” 

A cigaret, burned low, still drooped 
in his mouth, and from his nose, smoke 
came in short, hurried puffs. 


EPI-DRAMA-GRAMS 
By Frank J. WILSTACH 
A bad play is like a cabbage—all leave. 
ae te 


The actor with a grouch rarely gets there with a punch. 
* * * 


A melodrama is like a belated train—it makes you sit up. 
ee 


The politician is for log-rolling—the actor for monologuing. 
‘.°s -* 


The best penny for an actor’s thoughts is an English accent. 
ay 


The sporting manager tries his play on the dog to get a pointer. 
°° e.im 


There was an hour of silence in heaven—Shakespeare had arrived. 
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PATTERSON 


MISS PATTERSON, one of the foremost woman journalists in America, resumes here her 
delightfully interesting “At Home” articles with a new series. 


ILTON LACKAYE—in his per- 

formance of the title réle of 

“The Stranger,” as the million- 
aire reformer-in-his-own-way in “The 
Battle,” as the speculator in “The Pit,” 
as The Bondman and more remote- 
ly, as Svengali in “Trilby”—is of such 
forceful method that he has been char- 
acterized as the Human Dynamo of the 
American stage. 

At the Lambs and in a volley of after 
dinner wit, he is accounted a hurling 
energy in whose path it is dangerous 
to linger. At home this driving force 


of stage and forum is most peacefully 
static. 

He arrives in New York at the end 
of his season but permits none of its 
dust to envelop him—allows its cease- 
less din but briefly to assail his ears. 
That night, or the next morning at least, 
he has made the short jump, three 
hours, between New York and Shelter 
Island, and has begun his summer in the 
way he has described as an ideal one for 
an actor. It is not unlike Charles Kings- 
ley’s “The way to spend a vacation, sir, 
is to lie all day on your stomach on the 
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ground, in the sunshine, like a lizard.” 
But the actor would permit an upright 
position. He would also permit reading, 
for to Wilton Lackaye, Hades itself is 
merely a state where one cannot read. 
The master of the Shelter Island home 
defines an actor’s vacation as “sitting 
under a tree in the sunshine all day 
reading a book.” 


At Shelter Island 


OTHER Sheltet Islanders, passing 
thé sloping green lawn, wave golf sticks 
and tennis rackets of invitation at him 
in vain. He places a sturdy thumb 
between the pages of the book, shakes 
a Jovian head of refusal, and reads on. 
Even Wilton Lackaye, Jr., whose influ- 
ence with his sire is tremendous, cannot 
induce him to ride with him. The ten 
year old facsimile of his father gallops 
past, his pony flinging the dust of his 
heels upon the figure under the tree, but 
the figure remains undisturbed and 
reads and reads and reads.. 

“No athletics?” inquires the Lamb 
or Professional Woman’s Leaguer or 
one of the Twelfth Night Club who is 
a week-ender from the hot city to this 
land-dot in the Atlantic Ocean. 

“Athletics ?” replies the master of the 
green house among the green trees on 
the green lawn. “I get enough athletics 
on tour. Running to catch trains is all 
the violent exercise I want for the 
year.” 

Because Wilton Lackaye, Jr. has as- 
sured him that swimming is not “vilent” 
he takes a dip with his son on the surf 
before luncheon, and because he has the 
same authority that “you can rest awful 
well there papa” he goes out in the mo- 
tor launch, Lacchian, in the afternoon. 

There is no wearing social round at 
Shelter Island; there is little visiting 
and paying of visits. If you choose to 
wear throughout the day the costume 
donned in the morning you will not 
thereby lose caste. The days have a de- 
lightful similarity. The pranks of the 
weather are the most vital concern. The 
eyes traverse the vista of tall trees end- 
ing in the silver tumult of the Sound 
and rest from visions of hot city pave- 
ments and the heat-reflecting sides of 
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cavernous city streets. And nothing 
seems to matter greatly in this world 
except whether the breeze comes more 
freshly from this end of the fourteen- 
feet-wide veranda or the other. The 
veranda is the family dining room as 
well, for the morning eggs, the noon 
salad, the evening roasts, taste better 
when there is the tang of heavy salt 
air in the nostrils and on the palate, 


Remodeling the House 


WITHIN, there is what seems an 
extension of the vista of grove before 
the veranda that ended in the shining 
Sound. It is a pleasant illusion pro- 
duced by an iconoclastic smashing of 
the many walls that had been endeared 
by much drawing to a Harlem archi- 
tect’s heart. The ground floor of the 
house had been cut into innumerable 
small rooms. The Stranger, when he 
bought it, ordered that they become one. 
Countless were the obstacles thrown in 
the way, the “impossibilities” alleged by 
the disgruntled architect, but this mul- 
titude of partitions none the less van- 
ished before the wand of The Stran- 
ger’s will. There remained one vast 
room, green-walled, save for a border 
of scarlet poinsettias against a white 
background. 

About the room were scattered green 
furniture, broad settees, great rocking 
and easy chairs, a huge square table, all 
of green wicker. Sinking into one of 
these great chairs is like settling for an 
afternoon on a bank of moss. It is easy 
to fancy one is lolling through a picnic 
day in this room of cool, green vast- 
ness, so like the shadowy heart of the 
woods, with the scarlet flowers giving 
their note of cheer. 

Mrs. Lackaye calls this reproduction 
of the spirit of the woods “the living 
room.” Her husband has given it a big- 
ger, broader name, “The Country.” To 
the house itself, where a dozen guests 
can dispose themselves and never be 
missed nor yet be in the way, its owne 
ers have given no name. They encour- 
age their guests, however, to name it 
according to their fancy. One pilgrim 
from the dim land which the Thespian 
calls “the road,” named it “Rest 





House.” A playwright who falls some- 
times into poetry designated it “August 
Home.” One characteristic it ‘has, with- 
out which a country house is a failure. 
It gives the sense of expansiveness. 
There is lung room here, body room, 
elbow room, thought room. 


With Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 


ONE dip into the social current this 
philosopher of the stage and of Shelter 
Island permits himself in the summer. 
Twice a week he goes with his small 
son to the children’s “hop.” As he 
taught his heir to swim when he was 
four, he caused him to be taught at 
nearly the same age to dance. 

Mrs. Lackaye—who was the popular 
comedienne Alice Evans, before she as- 
sumed the role of the wife of the 
Svengali who in his stage guise was so 
terrible that some nervous women 
fainted at seeing him—carries on the 
Terpsichorean accomplishment during 
the winter. Wilton, Jr. goes to dancing 
school and to “hops” with his mother 
as guide and stage director. The stage 
management extends even to his choice 
of dancing partner. Once the younger 
Wilton was perilously near flinging off 
the maternal yoke. 

“Mother,” announced the seven-year 
old rebel, “I danced with that freckled 
girl that sucks her thumbs, as you told 
me to. But don’t give me any more 
lemons.” 

At ten, the younger Lackaye has def- 
linite plans as to his future. “Papa and 
I’ve talked it over,” he said. ‘I told him 
I didn’t want to be an actor but a man- 
ager. Then I’ll send actors out to work 
for me and make money for me.” 

“Mr. Robin Hood,” I remonstrated. 

“Robin Hood was the fellow that 
held up the stage coaches, wasn’t he?” 
said the child—who has his father’s 
forehead and chin, and his mother’s 
- eyes and smile. “Well, I’d rather be him 
than the fellow that drives the coach 
and gets robbed.” 


The House in New York 


IT WAS the sight—enjoyed from 
their veranda—of the Sound in a dance 
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with the morning; sunbeams that sug- 
gested to Mr. Lackaye the choice of a 
town house in Manhattan. 

“Why have we wanted ta be near the 
park? Why not be near park and river 
too?” he said, and Mrs. Lackaye shar- 
ing the inspiration, they left the formal 
brownstone front near Central Park 
for a white stone from whose windows 


you can see just such a sight as the © 


eternal coquetry of the Sound with the 
sunbeams. The Hudson is two minutes 
away and between the house and the 


river is a rapidly descending walk ~ 


from city street through green-terraced 
park to the river bank. 

While comparing these views, I re- 
called that it was Mr. Lackaye’s icono- 
clasm that made the many-roomed 
ground floor into the green-walled 
“Country,” and that it was he who dis- 
covered the poinsettia paper that has 
since gone out of print. I suspected that 
he is a domestic man and he did not 
repudiate the charge. 

“You think a man should be inter- 
ested in the furnishing of his home?” 
I asked. 

“I do,” he answered. “I certainly 
don’t believe a man ought to give 
wholesale orders as many do—for in- 
stance, ‘Send me up five yards of red 
covered books. I don’t care who the 
authors are.’ A man’s relation to the 
decorations and general workings of his 
home should be those of a consulting 
engineer. His wife should have the veto 
power.” 

The first time F had converse with 
the greatest of the Svengalis we talked 
of a working rule of conduct for a man. 

“Mine is, ‘Do what your wife tells 
you,’ ” he answered. 

Seven years later, after many inter- 
esting glimpses of their happy ménage, 
I recalled this rule and he said his life 
was still governed by it. 

“It’s what every man does or ought 


to do,” he insisted, basking’ in the light — 


of his wife’s softly shining eyes. 
“Tt is good to find a happy family— 
on or off the stage,” I commented. 
“There are lots of them,” returned 
the pretty blonde, ‘the light of happi- 


ness that is always in her face, radiating 


iit. 
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A Connoisseur of Sculpture 


ON THE mantel of the square, 
white reception hall in their town house 
is a mocking bust. Leaves are twined 
about thick, disordered hair. The eyes 
are half closed with mirth, but the 
mouth is rounding into a gibing laugh. 
It is a fitting head for the vestibule of 
the home of the most stinging wit on 
the American stage. 

The bust has a story. Like everything 
else in the stately four storied house, 
it stands for some personal experience, 
is a milestone of their travels. It at- 
tracted the star of The Stranger’s atten- 
tion when he and Mrs. Lackaye were 
paying a visit to the World’s Fair at 
St. Louis. 

The gibing face held him for a mo- 
ment. He passed on. But he returned 
again. And, repassing, he did not stop, 
~ but looked. 

“Why don’t you get it? You know 
you'll never be happy till you do?” 
prompted his wife. 

“What is that?” he asked the dealer. 

“Dunno,” replied the art dealer. “I 
think it is the head of a satyr.” 

Again the actor passed on, but linger- 
ingly. The next time he called on the 
bust he named it “Repartee.” Also he 
carried it away in a brown manilla 
wrapped bundle. 


The Bronze Lady 


AT THE head of the stairs is a re- 
cumbent brown bust, a female head and 
torso with Bacchante-like significance. 
This, too, was carried from tthe St. 
Louis World’s Fair but not by The 
Stranger. It required much careful box- 
ing and the lifting by many muscles, 
and a transit accompanied by much 
anxiety on the part of its owners, be- 
fore it reached 261 West Ninetieth 
Street, two minutes from Hudson 
River. The journey accomplished, it 
reclines there, a female figure as mock- 
ing as the satyr. Wilton Lackaye, Jr. 
introduces the inert form with the so- 
phisticated smile as “The Bronze 
Lady.” Wilton Lackaye, Sr., says it is 
“Apres.” 

Opposite the “bronze lady” stands 
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one of the rarest pieces from the home 
of the late Augustine Daly. It is the 
man-size satyr purchased by Mr. Lack- 
aye at a sale of the manager’s effects. 
In the drawing room beside the mod- 
ern piano is a marquetry desk’ that came 
by way of England from one of the 
French palaces. In the dining room is a 
side-board that arrived in this individ- 
ual New York house by the same route. 

About a room above the drawing 
room hangs the odor of tobacco smoke. 
_ The book cases, the original draw- 
ings by contemporary illustrators, the 
leather upholstered sofa and easy 
chairs, proclaim masculine ownership. 
But it is a room often invaded by femi- 
nine presence. Mr. Lackaye, an omniy- 
erous reader, is not a sensitive one. His 
son’s voice, the swish of his wife’s 
skirts, only punctuate a period of 
Carlyle or a conclusion of Herbert 
Spencer. 


Lackaye Looking for an Engagement 


IN THIS modern room with the 
stamp of the individualist upon every- 
thing in it, even to the “Buster” and 
“Tige” drawing in which Outcault as- 
serted that Wilton Lackaye, Jr. out- 
Bustered the original, and that ‘Wilton’s 
daughter out-Tiged Tige, we talked of 
individuality. Said the dark-haired 
a who had been a bullet-headed 

oy: 

“After my first season, which was 
with Lawrence Barrett, I came to 
New York and looked for an engage- 
ment. I had all the experiences known 
and groaned over to-day by young men 
who want to be actors. I went into the 
agents’ offices three or four times a 
day. I wrote letters to myself so that I 
might with countenance present my- 
self. After receiving my letter to myself | 
I would say, ‘Oh, by the way, anything ~ 
for me?’ a 

“ ‘No. When there is we will’ send 
for you,’ was the invariable reply. 

“The managers did not escape my 
attentions. I called on them too. Of 
course I was met by an office boy, who 
stood between me and the manager. 
The guardian of the threshold had all 
the insolence of his race. 
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“ ‘What do you want?’ was his for- 


' mula. “ ‘I want to see Mr. Blank in re- 


gard to an engagement.’ 

“ ‘There is nothing,’ the boy would 
answer stiffly, and I would go away but 
would soon come back. I kept on calling 
until the manager did see me. It was, I 
suppose, the gift of the prognathous 
jaw.” 


Concerning the Young Actor of To- 
Day 


“THERE is a great deal of com- 
plaint just now on the part of young 
actors,” went on Mr. Lackaye, “that 
this and that manager ‘suppresses in- 
dividuality.’ In my first years on the 
stage, I never had any such quarrel 
with the managers. 

“On the contrary, then as now, man- 
agers were so glad to find that an actor 
thought about his part at all that they 
welcomed his suggestions. The trouble 


 _ is not that an actor has the wrong idea 


about his part but that he has no idea 


at all. When the manager is charged 
with ‘suppressing individuality,’ he is 
guilty of trying to teach technique. 

“I remember one young woman, not 
at all facile, who was asked to do some- 
thing as elemental as properly crossing 
the stage. After trying a dozen times 
she failed to satisfy the star and the 
stage director. She treated them to her 
scorn and came to me for comfort. 

“ *You are an artist,’ she said, imply- 
ing that they were not. “You know what 
I mean. I have the feeling, but I can’t 
express it.’ 

“ *Yes,’ I answered. ‘I know what 
you mean. I have the feeling of the vio- 
lin but I can’t express it.’ 

“Individuality is necessary. It is in- 
dispensable. The person who is always 
crying fat his individuality is being 
suppressed has none to suppress. Tech- 
nique never denies inspiration, nor in- 
spiration technique. But acting is in 
large part a matter of muscle. Even 
electricity requires mechanical furnish- 
ings.” 
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THE AUTHOR of this unique and vastly entertaining article is one of the best known “writing 
men” associated with the American theatre. That supplying “shows” with horses is a verit- 
able monopoly with one man will be surprising to the general reader. 


LOT of bad plays have been 
saved by good acting. Some that 
shouldn’t have succeeded have 

made money because the press-agent 
had more brains than the playwright 
and the manager combined. Occasional- 
ly an opportune murder yanks a dismal 
failure into the high lights of -hits be- 
cause the morbid minded are willing to 
pay two dollars for a seat and the privi- 


lege of saying they sat within eye-shot ~ 
of the chair where a horrible crime was — 
committed. There are various ways of | 
winning theatrical success without en- 7 
listing the efforts of Augustus Thomas, ~ 
Charles Frohman or Donald Brian. 
“Doc” Potter is one way. 

You don’t know ies. “Doc” Potter 
is? Few people do. “Doc” Potter is the 
man who furnishes the horses for the 
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HORSES AND THE STAGE 


. stage—all the horses, unless you are a 
_ third cousin of Methuselah and recall 
' “Mazeppa” and two or three other 


| equine dramas, which by their very bad- 


ness helped bring on the Civil War and 
the Age of Taxicabs. Outside of the 
playwright, the manager, the actor and 
Bull Headed Luck, Potter has saved 
more wobbly plays than has any 
other American individual—not except- 
ing the Super King or the man who 
card-indexes all the chorus girls. In 


| their ways these latter are great, but 


Potter in his way is greater. In a pinch, 
a sandwich man or a cash girl may fill 
a stage vacancy without a rehearsal. But 
a twenty-year old cab horse inured to 
queer street noises, funny lights and 
ridiculous fares has never been known 
to make a theatrical début without de- 
veloping the rantankerous traits of a 
two-year-old and thereby spoiling the 
show. Chorus girls and supers need 
training. Horses must have it. Potter 
has the monopoly of training horses for 
the stage. His is the only copper-riveted, 
hand-sewed, padlocked and name- 
blown-in-the-bottle cinch in American 
theatricals. 


Potter and His Punch 


I FIRST met him at the corner of 
Forty-third Street and Sixth Avenue 
several years ago. The stage entrance to 
the Hippodrome is a stone’s throw from 
there and it was the hour in the evening 
when the several hundred of Thompson 
& Dundy chorus girls were hurrying to 
the biggest theatre to dress and “make 
up” for the night performance of “A 
Yankee Circus on Mars.” Somebody 
who had not the right, accosted some 
one of these girls. A second later he 
started his parabolic career. He might 
have never landed but for the fortunate 
interference of a three-story building 


- on the southeast corner. “Doc” Potter, 


to whom I was introduced after the am- 


| bulance had carted away the remains, 


is ‘a young man and, unlike some other 
young men, has a punch. Possibly the 
plunging horses which he had trained 
for the Hippodrome developed it. 
Some eighteen years ago there was 
produced at the Academy of Music in 


New York, Litt & Dingwall’s celebrated 
“In Old Kentucky.” Just before the 
opening night three horses used in the — 
production were sent to the stables of 
Dr. Martin J. Potter, veterinary sur- 
geon. He looked at them and had them 
shot immediately. They were suffering 
from glanders and when they were dead 
the play was minus its biggest note of 
realism. The management must have 
horses. It was a “horse” play. In his 
stables Potter had two hundred animals 
of various sorts of usefulness and sev- 
eral of these he had taught tricks. They 
responded to cues. One of these, the 
famous Lulu, became one of the life 
savers of the American drama. In an- 
swer to the hurry-up call, Potter, who 
knew nothing of theatricals, loaned 
three horses to the managers, and after 
they had used them gratis for weeks, 
conceived the clever idea of charging for 
them. He didn’t know it at the time, but 
he was launched in a new business. 
“The Girl I Left Behind,” the author of 
which, Franklin Fyles, recently died, 
was the next production at the Acade- 
my, and for this play Potter supplied 
twenty horses, all broken to stand foot- 
lights and the strange noises and sights 
of a theatre stage. 


Supplying Stage Horses 


IN THESE two plays there was so 
much talk about horses that it was 
necessary to show them—not only to 
show them but to show them in action. 
For this they: must be trained carefully 
and with a surety that they would act 
as rehearsed. Hence “Doc” Potter. That 
is his specialty—training horses for any 
old thing, especially the stage. 

The accidental bringing of three 
diseased animals to his stables, their 
deaths and the immediate necessity of 
filling their places, opened up to him a 
new and unique line of work. For 
eighteen years he has been following it, 
and throughout that time he has never 
had a serious competitor. To-day there 
is no theatrical or operatic manager but 
will tell you to.go to Potter for stage 
horses. The reason is that no other man 
makes a business of supplying animals 
for this purpose. 
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Soon after the two initial episodes 
which decided his career there came a 
revival of “In Old Kentucky,” the same 
play which started him in the work. On 
the first night of the engagement an at- 


tempt was made to use Neil Burgess’. 
“County Fair” horses, but the “leader”, 


nearest the footlights—the horse sched- 
uled to win the race—refused to run, 
despite the frantic efforts of ex-jockey 
(Maloney to force him to a semblance 
of thoroughbred activity. To save the 
reputation of the scene and of the play, 
Potter was appealed to and his horses, 
which heretofore had appeared only in 
the paddock, were introduced in the 
race. For two performances they ran 
over “flats” and then to satisfy the 
management he put them on the tread- 
mills, Without any training, they did 
the stunt satisfactorily and from a the- 
atrical standpoint Potter was made. 


Horse Plays 


AFTER that—well, did you ever see 
“Shenandoah,” in which he had twenty- 
seven. horses; “The War of Wealth,” 
“Northern Lights,” “The Sporting 
“Duchess,” “White Heather,” “Blue 
Jeans,” ‘The Battle of San Juan Hill,” 
W. A. Brady’s revival of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” “Humanity,” “Sporting Life,” 
“Under Two Flags,” “Ben Hur,” “The 
Round Up,” “The Ragged Earl,” “Her 
Atonement,” “Lost River,” any play at 
the New York Hippodrome, any out- 
door show at Luna Park, Coney Island, 
Maude Adams’ “Joan of Arc” at the 
Harvard stadium, “The Rose of the 
Rancho,” “The Circus Man,” “Straight 
from the Heart,” “Kerry Gow,” “The 
Roger Brothers in Central Park,” “Bur- 
ma,” or the grand opera version of “The 
Girl of the Golden West?” If you have 
seen any of these or any other metro- 
politan production in. which horses 
were used, you have watched and ad- 
mired “Doc” Potter’s handiwork. 

The most successful “horse” drama 
ever produced and possibly the most 
successful play ever presented in this 
country was “Ben Hur.” This statement 
may be disputed but I doubt it. On the 
opening night of “Ben Hur” in New 
York when the curtain fell after the 
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race Scene, General Lew Wallace, w 
had occupied a stage box, went behi 


the scenes and in response to the enthy- 


siastic demands of the audience, too 

a dozen bows, each time _leadi 
“Monk,” the horse which ran nearest” 
the footlights and helped momeniarily ” 
to snake Ben Hur’s chariot to victor 
“Monk” is the most famous horse:t 
ever ran over a treadmill. Among stage 
folk he is as well known as Willia 
Farnum, E. J. Morgan, Lew Wallac 
A. L. Erlanger, Mark Klaw, Harpe 
Brothers, or anyone else who had to 
with this most celebrated of biblical™ 
plays. “Monk” missed three out of 2,014 © 
performances and then only because of | 
an accident in a Trenton alley. That] 
night the horse which went in his place 
refused to run, with the result that the 
performance was a fizzle. Without 
“Monk” Ben Hur could not win, and in 
view of the fact that he had to come | 
in ahead, it soon became apparent to = 
author, manager, and actors that no¥® 
matter how efficient they were, their 
efforts were in vain without the assist- ~ 
ance of the patient old quadruped next | 
the footlights—the “near horse.” So™ 
they laid off and rested two nights— 
waited for “Monk” to get well. In this, 
as in most other instances, the play was ~ 
the thing, but for once in a lifetime a ¥ 
horse was the play. And the horse was | 
“Monk.” He and all the other horses © 
that have appeared in “Ben Hur” dur-= 
ing the eleven years of its existence | 
were trained and owned by “Doc” Pot=" 
ter. Without them a number of perso 
would now be minus fortunes. 


“The Round-Up” 


ANOTHER successful and latter 
day play which everyone will recall, is” 
“The Round-up,” by Edmund Daye 
Here the big act was a fight in a moufi= 
tainous desert, and various things helped) 
to make the scene one of the most reale 
istic, picturesque and exciting presented) 
in years. There was the dead Indiaw 
hanging, head foremost, over a cliff 
throughout the biggest part of the ach 
There was the machine gun deafening 
the city for blocks by its eleven o'clock 
rattle. And there were the mustangs 
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nding their way carefully, swiftly, si- 


ently up the narrow pass out of the 


ravine “and into the mountains. It was 
difficult task to train these horses. As 
in “Ben Hur” the success of the piece 
depended to a great extent upon the 
touch of reality which they contributed. 
“Without perfect behavior the touch 
would be missing. But it was there and, 
thanks to it, the play was a tremendous 
hit. Here, as in the biblical play, every- 
thing depended on the “lead” horse. 
» One night he was incapacitated by colic. 
_ Just as in the “Ben Hur” incident, the 
other horses refused to work and the 
performance, in theatrical parlance, 
was a “frost.” 
' “The opening performance of ‘Ben 
_ Hur’ was the most trying experience 
‘I ever had,” said Potter in discussing 
his work. “The play was so arranged 
that its success depended almost entirely 
on the climax—the chariot race. This in 


its turn depended absolutely on the 


horses. I had trained and rehearsed 
them for months and when the time 
came for them to start over the tread- 
mills they were as near fit as any horses 
ever were. Old Monk ran nearest the 
footlights and it never occurred to me 
that he could go wrong. But he did.” 


The Madness of Monk 


“WHEN the cue came for the race to 
Start, Monk refused to budge. You can 
imagine the effect of a breakneck race 
in which the winning chariot is drawn 
by four horses standing dead still! 
Frantic with rage and disappointment 
I tried every means of getting him start- 
ed. He wouldn’t move a foot. Finally 
the bell sounded and the curtain com- 
menced to rise. Half crazy I struck 
Monk over the nose with a soft rubber 
pipe which I had in my hand, ran head- 
long across the stage and dropped on a 
pile of scenery in the wings. After days 
and nights of ceaseless work I had 
failed, and the big scene of the play in- 
stead of setting the house wild with 
enthusiasm, must elicit nothing but 
hysterical laughter. With my face in my 
hands I lay there waiting for the worst 
to happen when David Towle, the man- 
ager, rushed up and yelled: 


* Tes all right, Doc! He’s running, 
Doc! He’s running!’ 

- “T looked- at the stage and had to 
pinch myself to prove that I was awake 
and in’: my right mind. There on the 
whirling treadmills, coming straight to- 
ward me, his nostrils distended and fire 
‘blazing from his big brown eyes, was 
Monk, running like mad! When I had 
given him up as a bad: job and had 
rushed off the stage he had galloped 
after me! The play was saved! This 
horse continued in ‘Ben Hur’ eleven 
seasons and will go out again this fall. 
“ hout him, ‘Ben Hur’ might never 
have succeeded.” 


Horse Takes an Encore 


WHEN Blanche Bates started her 
long run in “Under Two. Flags,” a 
somewhat similar incident occurred. 
You will recall the finale of a scene in 
which the curtain fell on Miss Bates 
riding up a runway on the back of 
Cachiche. In response to tempestuous 
applause the curtain rose to permit the 
star to take her bow alone. To do this 
she came down the runway, walked to 
the center of the stage and started the 
customary courtesies, when she was sur- 
prised to find that Cachiche, missing her 
on the landing in the flies, had turned 
around, followed her to the footlights 
and was bowing to the audience every 
time she acknowledged the enthusiastic 
applause. Ten times the curtain rose and 
it is a safe bet that several of the ten 
were due to the unforeseen appearance 
of Cachiche. Ever after that, Blanche 
Bates continued this bit of “business.” 
It needed no rehearsal. The horse could 
not be restrained from tagging her 
wherever she moved about the stage and 
took an uncanny. delight in bobbing her 
head whenever the actress bowed to an 
appreciative audience. : 

On the opening night of the All Star 
revival of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” at the 
Academy of Music, the horses used on 
the stage were supplied by a dealer who 
underbid Potter, Evidently he was not 
equal to the job, for the animals jumped 
over the footlights into the orchestra. 
Gilmore, one of the proprietors of the 
theatre, refused to allow the play to go 
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on the second night unless the man who 
had populated his stage with equine ac- 
tors on so many occasions was engaged 
to do so again. With only a few hours’ 
notice, Potter got his horses in shape 
and went on with them, dressed as a 
negro, at the second performance. There 
was no more trouble during the extra- 
ordinary run of the piece—which as 
most theatre-goers will recall, boasted 
a cast including Wilton Lackaye, Odell 
Williams, Theodore Roberts, William 
Harcourt, Mabel Amber, Maud Ray- 
mond, Emily Rigle, Annie Yeamans, 
Alice Evans and Dora Lane. 


Equine Acrobats 


IN PLAYS of a melodramatic nature 
-—particularly the latter-day war and 
western dramas—horses have come to 
play a bigger and bigger figure since 
Potter demonstrated that they could be 
taught to respond to cues and would 
work in considerable numbers. And 
some of the stunts which they have been 
called upon to do are so-out of the or- 
dinary that their successful performance 
eight times a week on stages of con- 
stantly varying size is little short of 
marvelous. Take, for example, Henry 
W. Savage’s revival of “Shenandoah,” 
for which Potter supplied thirty-eight 
horses, which were trained to behave 
while cannon and rifles exploded shells 
to the number of several hundreds at 
each performance. In a pretentious 
vaudeville production, “The Battle of 
San Juan Hill,” first presented at 
Proctor’s Fifty-eighth Street Theatre, 
nineteen horses advanced under fire up 
a steep incline, until they stood on the 
level with the Spanish block house. 
These feats,.done within the narrow 
confines of a theatre stage, a flimsy 
footing, and in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of thousands of artificial lights, 
are hard to teach men and women. The 
actor of fifty years ago would not have 
believed it possible for horses to ac- 
complish them. 

In “Humanity,” at the Academy of 
Music, twenty horses appeared, two of 
which, “Jeff” and “Jill,” were trained to 
revolve nose to tail while their riders, 
Joseph Grismer and John S. Hale, in 
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the characters of an English and a Boer 

general, engaged in a furious broad= 

sword combat. Of necessity, littlé atten=) 

tion could be given the mounts while: 

the fight was going on and the effect of 7 
the scene would have been lost had the 
horses not been trained to work per=7 
fectly on cues. One of these animals,® 
“jill,” was afterward killed by a fall) 
from a second-story window in San 

Francisco. In “The Great Ruby,” with® 
Rose Coghlan, Minnie Seligman, John 
T. Sullivan and Cuyler Hastings, Pot. = 
ter drove a four-in-hand for a complete * 
turn in ten feet—a stunt which brought ~ 
forth a big round of applause and could © 
never have been accomplished but for | 
the perfect response of the horses to # 
their cues. In reality, they did the trick 3 
themselves, and had it been worth while 
could probably have done it without a 
driver. 4 


Horse Sense of the Stage 


“IF ANYONE tells you horses know | 
nothing,” says “Doc” Potter, “kick him] 
into insensibility. A man who talks that™| 
way is crazy. People who have had ex- 
perience with horse actors will convince 
you that oftentimes they know too much, 
Once a horse gets a cue firmly fixed in 
his cunning old noddle, he’ll never for- 7 
get it. In ‘Lost River,’ Mary Sanders § 
rode the horse Norma over a toll gate” 
to save her lover. This animal was the ™ 
wisest of all the twenty thousand horses © 
I have owned. One night the cue came | 
for the run and jump. Miss Sanders” 
was not on Norma’s back but the old 
girl waited not a jiffy. On the stage she | 
lunged and over the gate she flew, to™ 
the chagrin of the actress and the de- 7 
light of the audience. During a perform-— 
ance of ‘Marching Through Georgia’ at” 
the New York Hippodrome, Edward 
Clark was unable to hold and mount; 
his horse because an actor had skipped™ 
three lines of dialogue and had thus an- 
ticipated the cue. The horse knew it, 
although Clark didn’t, and acted accord-" 
ingly. It was a case of a dumb brute 
beating the mummer ~t his own game. ~ 
As the moment for his cue approaches, 4 
you can see a light of intelligence come, 
into a horse’s eye and anyone who has™§ 
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ever seen this expressive look must real- 
ize that its possessor is not lacking in 
sense of some sort. 

“In ‘The Rogers Brothers in Wall 
Street’ I had a donkey, the owner of an 
uncanny intellect and a diabolical pen- 
chant for poking his grey nose into 
other people’s business. In Brooklyn one 
night he drank a whole keg of chemical 
solution, that had been placed on the 
stage for fire protection. He swelled up 
and nearly died—which served him 
right. But despite this contradictory in- 
cident he l.ad a lot of sense. After the 
performance he would stand in the alley 
outside the stage door and watch the 
trucks cart away the scenery. He was 
never tied and would not budge until 
the trunk-wagon pulled out. Then he 
would swish his tail, amble along behind 
it to the cars and hop in without the aid 
of runway, step-ladder or helping hand. 
A wonderful donkey, that. Had a man’s 
size brain.” 


Pony Eats Property Grass 


“SOMETIMES horse sense is of a 
complimentary character, I’ll admit,” 
Potter continued. “Do you remember the 

ny in the first act of “The Rose of the 

cho?’ He was a wonder and both 
Mr. Belasco and Miss .Starr became 
very fond of him. The first night of the 
play in New York he nearly broke up 
the show by eating several yards of 
trees, vines and shrubbery. I forget who 


painted the scenery, but if the artist was. 


present on that occasion he must have 
felt a quiver of pride at the pony’s dem- 
onstration of sincere appreciation. 
“The hardest job in training horses 
for the stage comes in trying to make 
them stand still while important lines 
_are being spoken. A brightly lighted 
Stage with a lively audience out front 
and a gang of bone-headed stage hands 
clogging the wings is not an environ- 
-ment calculated to cause a horse to 
stand still. And yet if he moves about 
or shows any sign of uneasiness, he 
detracts from the action of the piece and 
runs a good chance of busting the show. 
If I deserve any credit it is for having 
solved this most perplexing of problems. 
“The first time I had to do it was in 
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‘Her Atonement’ at the Academy. A 
Boer general rode a spotted horse inside 
the enemy’s lines-and once there the 
beast had to stand stock still for four- 
teen minutes while a particularly dra- 
matic and important scene was acted. 
He did it, however, after seven weeks’ 
rehearsal and I felt as cocky as Peary 
did after he had discovered the North 
Pole, In ‘Kerry Gow’ there was a scene 
in a blacksmith’s shop where a horse 
stood as meek as a lamb with one foot 
in the air while he was being shod. 
Andrew Mack sang a whole scehe in one 
of his plays from the back of a horse 
named Tim, and the excellent behavior 
of this animal excited enthusiastic com- 
ment from press and public throughout 
the run of the piece.” 


Four-Footed Thespians 


“WHILE all the horses that have 
been used at the Hippodrome and at 
Luna Park, Coney Island, were supplied 
and trained by me, I have never expe- 
rienced so much difficulty in organizing 
a herd that plunged into water, played 
dead during a spectacular simulation of 
a frontier fight, or enacted fire horses in 
the gigantic ‘Fire Show,’ as I have. in 
getting a particular horse to do a par- 
ticular trick and do it right every time 
the cue came. 

“Tn ‘Straight From thé Heart’ I had 
a horse that stood motionless on a high 
parallel during a lengthy dialogue and 
while another horse was shot and top- 
pled down an embankment. To get him 
to do that so he would help rather than 
mar the play, took work—hard work. In 
‘Marching Through Georgia’ the actor 
that got the biggest newspaper and 
word-of-mouth notice was a_ horse 
which was supposed to be shot in battle 
and went through the rest of the act 
lame in one leg. This he did without 
recourse to bandages and without being 
touched or spoken to by anyone on or 
off the stage. I can think of no better 
example of breaking a horse to respond 
to cues. 

“When you start to size up the part 
horses have played in theatricals of the 
last twenty years, let your mind run 
back to the great Luna Park shows— 





_- the ‘Fire Show,’ the ‘Durbar,’ ‘The 

_ Great Train Robbery’ and ‘The Days 
of ’49.’ Recall, too, every spectacle at 
the Hippodrome and.the scores of melo- 
dramatic and musical pieces which could 
never have gotten ‘over’ but for the 
four-legged actors. Recollect ‘Die 
Walkiire, ‘Die Gétterdimmerung’ and 
the operatic version of ‘The Girl of the 
Golden West,’ in which horses play dis- 
tinct and important parts. Call to mind 
Maude Adams’ ‘Joan of Arc’ at the 
Harvard stadium—a production for 
which I trained and furnished two hun- 
dred animals and in which I, at the re- 
quest of Miss Adams herself, appeared 
as an actor.” 


The Sheep, the Camel and the Ele- 
phant 


“ON THE opening night of every 
play in which I have horses I am pres- 
ent, and oftentimes, to insure success, I 
make up and go on as a super or a 
small-part actor on those occasions. 
When ‘Ben Hur’ was done in London I 
went abroad with twenty-four horses 
and superintended the rehearsals at the 
Drury Lane. Always I keep on hand in 
my stables or at my stock farm, reserve 
animals ‘up’ in the parts being acted by 
horses in other sections of the country. 
This insures theatrical managers against 


loss in case of sickness, death or acefs 
dents among the animals which I haye 
furnished them. I have had as many ¢ 
320 horses working in shows of varioi 
kinds at one time-and never since I we 
into the business have I known a serious 
competitor. Maybe this is because it ig 
hard work to train animals successfully 
for the stage. I like to think, though, 
that it is due to my ability. - 

“Animals other than horses? Say— 
I'll furnish anything in the shape of 
bird, beast, snake or fish that can pos-. 
sibly help a theatrical repiesentation! 
Do you remember the sheep in ‘White — 
Heather,’ the camel in ‘Ben Hur,’ the 
elephant in “The Circus Man’ and all 
the zebus, oxen, bulls, wart-hogs, ibex, 


goats, calves,.and dik-diks you ever saw: . 


on the stage? I not only furnished them 
but I trained them. If you need a Span- 
ish talking parrott I'll get him for you. 
if I have to grab a German bird and 
teach him Spanish myself. Sometimes 
I get weary of horses and wish an or- 
der would come in for a bongo, a pink- 
eyed walrus or a whale. 

“But what’s the use of being dissatis- 
fied? You’re right; there’s none. Just 
at present I’m trying to teach four pea- 
cocks, a polar bear and a bull to act~ 
nicely on the Hippodrome _ stage. 
They’re interesting enough. I doubt if a 
bongo could be more so. Or a whale.” 








